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THE ROLE OF PEDIATRICS IN PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE* 
THOMAS S. SOUTHWORTH, M.D. 
NEW YORK 


Since my paper deals with no narrow specialty, but 
one which involves the application to vouthful subjects 
of all the rapidly growing wealth of medical knowledge, 
1 am aware that it will be a difficult matter to present 
the rdle of pediatrics in preventive medicine without 
trenching somewhat on the field of other speakers. As 
a specialty, it can scarcely be said to have been recog- 
nized in this country before the creation of a separate 
department for our distinguished colleague, Dr. Jacobi, 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, 
in the vear 1860. Before that time, and too largely 
thereafter. it was linked to obstetrics and diseases of 
women, with which subjects it had only a quasi connec- 
tion, and in consequence its study was contracted and 
reglected. Having broken its bonds, however, and 
emerged from overshadowing obscurity, pediatrics to-day 
stands for the application of the same scientific methods 
of investigation to the immature organism of the child 
and the diseases to which it is liable, as are applied to 
the study of similar processes during mature adult life 
and the subsequent period of gradual senescent decay. 

Nevertheless, although often referred to and practiced 
as a specialty, pediatrics belongs, not to the few. but 
essentially to all practitioners of medicine, for they, 
rather than the specialist, are called on to apply its 
teachings in famity practice to the vast majority of 
infants and children. 

To distort somewhat a well-known saving of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, let me advance the view that preven- 
tive medicine, as applied to the child, should begin with 
the grandparents. Since, however, this carries me some- 
what beyond the limits of the subject assigned to me. I 
must perforce begin with the birth of the child. Even 
at this starting point, the pediatrist finds himself dis- 
puting the territory at both ends of the social scale— 
at one end with the midwife, and at the other with the 
obstetrician. Great as is the disparity between both the 
knowledge and equipment of these two groups who as- 
sist in ushering infancy into this inhospitable world. 
suffice it to say that there is a growing feeling that 
greater effort should be made by both groups to secure 
maternal nursing, because their tenure of the field is 
sufficiently long to determine, often irreparably, the 
mode of the infant’s nourishment. If breast feeding has 
heen unnecessarily rejected, the pediatrist, when called 
in, must make the best of the situation as he finds it, 
ans he cannot always retrieve the error. However, since 
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in the majority of cases the family physician conducts 
the confinement and also subsequently cares for the 
child, we may assume that pediatric teaching governs - 
the management of the infant from birth. 

First and foremost, pediatrics deals with the nutri- 
tion of the infant, for unless it lives, science can do 
nothing further for its welfare. Aside from reasonable 
hygiene which so many healthy infants seem surprising- 
ly able to do without, the first step in the preservation 
of life is suitable food. As the majority fed at the 
breast thrive and the more vulnerable among the infants 
were found among those artificially fed, early attention 
was inevitably centered on substitute feeding. Since 
cows’ milk was the best available substitute for breast 
milk, every effort was made to render it more suitable. 

The discovery of teeming myriads of bacteria in com- 
mercial milk led Soxhlet to propose sterilization, in the 
belief that to bacteria were due the noxious effects of 
cows’ milk on the digestive tract of the infant. Pas- 
teurization followed as an improved method of killing, 
but not necessarily rendering innocuous, the masses of 
bacteria with their toxins which abound in ordinary 
milk. Then followed the triumph of pediatric endeavor 
in the inauguration of the movement. destined to be 
world-wide, for the production of clean milk, the laurels 
of which we willingly share with other workers who have 
helped to make it a possibility. This work must suffer 
no abatement. Milk, fresh and uncontaminated, must 
be produced in increasing quantities for the use of all 
young children, yet even recently there have appeared 
those who, tinctured with commercialism and ignoring 
all other factors, have claimed for Pasteurization all that 
has been accomplished in the reduction of infant mor- 
tality. From the pediatric standpoint, the röle of Pas- 
teurization is and ever should be, to keep clean milk 
sweet until it is consumed, never merely to render a 
filthy milk somewhat less dangerous, 

During the past decade, pediatric investigators have 
been restlessly and energetically active in perfecting 
infant feeding. The belief once cherished that an exact 
counterpart of human milk might be made from cows’ 
milk was quickly shattered. Although normal infants 
throve in greater numbers on such mixtures, it was 
found that they must be adapted to the inexperience, 
the age, and the idiosyneracies of the individual infant. 
For such adaptations, rules of great value were formu- 
lated and proved, vet for the less normal digestions 
further studies seemed necessary. As a result, the theo- 
retical structure on which infant feeding was first based 
has been torn down and rebuilt. The proteins, fats, and 
latterly the sugars and carbohydrates entering into the 
composition of bottle feedings, have been scrutinized, 
tested, and adjusted. As a consequence, it may now be 
confidently stated that the infant, fed intelligently ac- 
cording to modern American methods, has to-day a 
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better chance both of life and well-rounded develop- 
ment than ever before in our history, 

As has been indicated, the purpose of nutrition is not 
only to preserve life, but to produce an uninterrupted 
and well-balanced development of the bedy. Gain in 
weight alone is not all that is required. Nature, as a 
rule, strives to do her work well, and if the conditions 
are favorable slights no part of it. But no workman can 
build well unless liberally supplied with proper material, 
The infant fed on condensed milk, for example, may be 
fat and apparently healthy, but Nature has been forced 
to do scamped work. In the usual dilutions, condensed 
milk is low in protein, lower in fat, and overrich in 
sugar. Such one-sided nutrition produces a develop- 
ment poorly fitted to withstand the effects of illness. 
Let it not be understood that this form of feeding is 
‘chiefly culpable. All artificial feeding holds this dan- 
ger, partly because of its composition, partly because 
of the limitations of different infants in the digestion 
and absorption of individual elements in any food which 
replaces the natural breast milk. Such malnutrition, 
in greater or lesser degree. accompanies the ignorant 
home feeding. the caretuliy or carelessly vet faultily com- 
posed formule of many medical men, and the “just as 
good” substitutes of the patent-food makers. It is 
sometimes a question in my mind whether those errors 
of nutrition which are of lesser degree do not in their 
total produce more harm, since they are more frequent, 
less commonly detected, vet equally liable to leave their 
marks in some degree on their victims, 

On the other hand, a body developed through proper. 
well-balanced nutrition, is not only less susceptible to 
diseases caused by bacterial invasion, but, if such occur, 
is better able to throw them off, and less liable to com- 
plications. When we realize the part plaved. not only 
by complications but by the other direct and indirect 
results of malnutritien in swelling the mortality figures 
among voung children, the prophylactic importance of 
proper nutrition, in producing increased resistance be- 
comes evident. Since we must all realize that the sturdy 
child possesses greater powers of protection and recupera- 
tion, it would hardly seem necessary to defend this 
premise; nevertheless innumerable instances of the ef- 
fects of malnutrition present themselves to our minds. 

With the marasmic infants digestive action is crip- 
pled: assimilation below par; slight errors in diet cause 
further disturbance; pulmonary diseases are readily ac- 
quired; hypostatic pneumonia is almost aà specialty: 
furunculosis of a severe and debilitating type is not un- 
common: suppurative conditions show little or no ten- 
dency to repair: the middle ear becomes affected 
slight provocation; in the het months, summer diar- 
rheas more than decimate their ranks. 

Rachitis. another form of malnutrition, varies so 
widely in the degree and distribution of its manifesta- 
tions, that the claim so often made that it is present 
in the large majority of bottle-fed infants seems to be 
substantiated when careful search is made. The clas 
sical bone changes, important as they are, do not mani- 
fest the sole incidence of this common affection. The 
ligaments, the muscles, the nervous system, the respira- 
tory tract and the intestine may likewise be affected and 
contribute to the symptomatology. Aside from such 


bone deformities as may Influence the patient’s appear- 
ance and bearing in later life, those of the thorax and 
pelvis are the most serious—the former increasing both 
the liability to and the danger from pulmonary disease : 
the latter, in the female, menacing in later vears the life 
of both mother and child during parturition, 
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developed musculature of the rachitie child, causing 
him to creep long after he should have walked, keeps 
him longer exposed to the dust and draughts of the 
floor, and deprives him of normal exercise, which plays 
such an important part in healthy development. The 
underfed and unstable nervous system contributes 
through convulsions and larvngismus its own quota of 
danger, not only of death, but also of lasting paralysis if 
there be hemorrhage at the time of the seizures. The 
relaxed and disturbed intestinal tract of the rachitic 
furnishes frequently a favorable field for the develop- 
ment of serious enteric affections, 

The third of this group, infantile scurvy, is happily 
so uncommon as to play a smaller part in infant mor- 
bidity and mortality than the other forms of malnutri- 
tion. but its comparative rarity increases the danger 
that it may not be recognized and receive appropriate 
treatment. No affection of infaney can, however, be 
traced with greater certainty to some deficiency in the 
elements of nutrition, and its increasing frequency from 
the too exclusive and prolonged use of proprietary foods 
warns us to be alert in its detection. 

‘The pediatrist has a further important réle, as the ad- 
viser of the mother in the care of her children. II 
that may be summed up under the comprehensive term 
hygiene is taught her either in answer to her questions 


or through the medium of the printed page. The in- 
fluence of bathing. clothing, fresh air, exercise, and 


hours of sleep, in the building of a resistant body and 
in the prevention of disease, together with the necessity 
for their nice adaptation to the differing periods of 
infancy and childhood, need only to be mentioned to 
this audience to be appreciated. 

It is also the privilege of the children’s physician 
not only to treat disease, but to foresee and prevent it. 
Simple as seems this statement, an incalculable amount 
of benefit can be bestowed on humanity in this wavy. 
Aside from the countless ills which can be prevented by 
proper management of the feeding, anemia must be 
recognized and treated if the child is to escape the severer 
effects of the acute infectious diseases. Rachitis, al- 
ready mentioned, which the parent invariably overlooks 
until its effects are marked and possibly irremediable, 
must be detected and checked. The prophylactic care 
of the teeth, so commonly neglected becanse of the di- 
vision of responsibility with the dental surgeon, should 
be insisted on from their earliest eruption. Adenoids 
and hypertrophied tonsils, which are rarely brought 
to the attention of the threat specialist until they have 
already wrought injury to the child in one or mor 
directions, should be recognized and removed. The 
popular view, so often advanced, that adenoids and 
tonsils will he outgrown, or that it is scarcely worth 
while to remove them since they may later recur, is, 
without question, the echo of evasive statements made 
by physicians, who, feeling themselves incompetent to 
perform these simple operations, were the more willing 
to defer them indefinitely. 

In direct opposition to the views of certain rhino- 
logic colleagues, I believe that the early removal of ade- 
noid obstruction to nasal breathing favors the normal 
use and consequent expansion of the nasal passages, 
and lessens very materially the probability of the oceur- 
renee of those chronic hypertrophic obstructions within 


the nose which later make the removal of the 
adenoids incffective in restoring nasal breathing. He 
believes that the view of the rhinologists, that con- 


ditions other than the adenoid are responsible for a 
large proportion of the mouth-breathers, is due to the 
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late age at which they see these patients, and that the 
opportunity to operate more frequently during the first 
end second years would soon cause a modification of 
their views, 

Nor does our interest and supervision cease when the 
child passes from the home to the school, or, in the case 
of the less fortunate, to the workshop or the factory. 
Behind the educator, the inspector and the reformer, 
stands the pediatrist, who, from his more intimate 
knowledge of the child’s development and, limitations, 
directs their enlightened efforts for the betterment of 
conditions in these fields. 

I have endeavored to outline briefly in the foregoing 
remarks the lamentable results of neglect, and the enor- 
mous opportunities of the pediatrist if he exerts a wise 
control over the growing organism of the child. The 
trite phrase that “as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
clined,” had never truer application than to the youthful 
hody. Pediatrics has reduced to a science this formative 
period of human life. Endless possibilities pertain to 
the conscientious application of our knowledge. 

Extensive as is the debt which we owe to the labora- 
tory and to the co-operation of other specialties, grate- 
fully as we acknowledge their aid in combating dis- 
ease and in insuring to the rising generation a better 
equipment for their struggle, nevertheless, the earliest 
and the ultimate responsibility falls on the children’s 
physician, for to his hands they are confided by their 
parents, and on his judgment reliance is placed, not 
only to deal with the present, but to detect and remedy 
conditions and tendencies ere they assume a harmful 
or serious phase. 

807 Madison Avenue. 
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The serum diagnosis of syphilis as given to the world 
by Wassermann, Neisser and Brück! in 1906, has now 
become a well-established diagnostic method, generally 
used in all medical centers, and has proved of value in 
all fields of medicine. 

The Wassermann method is an adaptation of the Bor- 
det-Gengon phenomenon of complement deviation, in 
which the hemolytic system consists of a suspension of 
washed red blood cells of the sheep, hemolytic ambocep- 
tor made by immunizing rabbits to sheep’s red blood 
cells, and as complement fresh guinea-pig serum. For 
syphilitic antibody the serum from suspected patients is 
used, and for antigen a watery extract of a liver of con- 
genital syphilis known to be rich in Spirocheta pallida. 

It has been pointed out that there is one factor of er- 
ror in this method due to the fact that there is in human 
serum a variable amount of natural antisheep ambo- 
ceptor which tends to produce hemolysis and hence a 
negative reaction in the presence of the smaller amounts 
of syphilitic antibody, To avoid this error Noguchi? has 


* Read in the Section on Ophthalmology of the American Med- 
ical Association, at the Sixty rst Annual Session, held at St. Louis, 
June, 1910. 

1 Wassermann, Neisser and Brück: Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., 
1906, XXIII. 745. 

2. Noguchi: A New and Simple Method for the Serum Diagnosis 
of Syphilis, Jour. Exper. Med., 190%, xi, 392. 
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proposed a change in the hemolytic system. His modifi- 
cation consists in using human red blood cells, with anti- 
human serum from rabbits, instead of sheep’s cells and 
hemolytic serum from rabbits as used by Wassermann. 
By the use of this antihuman hemolytic system the vari- 
able antisheep amboceptor of human serum is eliminated 
as a disturbing factor. Noguchi has also found it possi- 
ble to prepare antigen, antihuman hemolytic amboceptor 
and guinea-pig complement, in the form of reagent 
papers which remain fairly stable so long as kept per- 
fectly dry, thus simplifying the method without any sac- 
rifice in accuracy. His views regarding the use of com- 
plement dried in paper have been modified within the 
past few months and now he considers it advisable to 
use the liquid complement whenever possible, the use 
of complement in paper to be reserved for emergencies. 

The technic of the test is described in detail in No- 
guchi’s work* and is quoted in brief as follows: 


Only about 2 ce. of the patient’s blood is needed and this 
may be obtained by puncturing the index-finger or lobe of the 
ear and collecting the blood in a small glass tube. The blood 
clots and the serum separate in a few hours at room temper- 
ature. If the test is not to be made within two or three days 
the serum should be drawn off with a capillary pipette for 
storage. 

The corpuscle suspension can be prepared with the blood of a 
normal person. The blood is allowed to drop into a test-tube 
of salt solution. The proportion should be one drop for each 
4 cc. The quantity of the suspension thus prepared is enough 
for one complete test, with some left over in case it is neces- 
sary to repeat the test. The suspension must be allowed to 
stand over night in a cool place, or is centrifugalized soon after 
collection, to separate the cells. The supernatant fluid is care- 
fully poured off and replaced with a fresh salt solution and a 
suspension made by shaking. This operation removes the 
serum constituents, and especially the fibrin ferment, which 
often disturb the test. A 1 per cent. suspension of the washed 
corpuscles should be used. 

To facilitate the carrying out of the test a rack containing 
two rows of holes for the tubes should be used. For each test 
two tubes are required, one in the front row and its control in 
the rear row. There will also be two pairs of tubes to serve as 
positive and negative controls, 

Put into each of two small test-tubes, front and rear, one 
drop (about 0.02 ¢.c.) of the serum to be tested from a capil- 
lary pipette. Add to each tube 0.1 ¢.c. of 40 per cent. fresh 
guinea-pig serum made by adding 1 part of complement to 1% 
parts of 0.0 per cent. salt solution. In an emergency or where 
fresh complement cannot be obtained dried slips of paper, each 
containing two units of complement, may be substituted. To 
the front tube add the slip bearing the antigen. Then to both 
tubes add | ¢.c. of the I per cent. suspension of washed human 
corpuscles, Shake the tubes thoroughly from time to time to 
distribute the reagents evenly throughout the mixture as they 
dissolve out of the paper. 

With every series of tests it is necessary to carry out two 
sets of controls, and for this purpose four additional tubes will 
be necessary. To each of the first pair of these, one in the 
front and one in the rear row, is added one capillary drop of 
a syphilitic serum known to give a positive reaction. This 
will serve as a positive control. To the second pair add one 
drop of normal serum known to give a negative reaction; or 
the tubes may be left empty. This pair of tubes will serve as a 
negative control. Now put into each tube complement and 
into the tubes of the front row only antigen, adding finally 
ce, of the corpuscle suspension to each tube. 

Place the rack holding these pairs of tubes in a water-bath, 
thermostat, or warm place not over 37 C. The vest-pocket is 
warm endugh and convenient in an emergency when none of the 
above is at hand. Allow an hour from the time the mixture 
is made for the antibody to combine with the antigen and for 
complement to be fixed. If a water-bath is used, thirty min- 
utes is a sufficient length of time. If dried paper complement 
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is used this period of incubation should be extended to twice as 
long as is the case when liquid complement is used. The con- 
tents of the tube are as follows: 


Rear: Test serum + con yim. (2 units) + 0 + corpuscle 
susp. ee. 
Front: Test serum + complm. (2 units) + antigen + cor- 


pusele susp. ee. 

First inenbation at 37 C. for one hour: then add to each 
tube, both front and rear, a slip bearing two units of ambo- 
ceptor. Allow another two hours in the thermostat or one 
hour in water-bath. After final ineubation the tubes should 
be kept at room temperature for a few hours before the results 
are recorded, 

It is necessary to make certain that the tests in the control 
sets have been properly carried out. The pair of tubes contain- 
ing normal serum (or without any serum) must be completely 
hemolyzed. ‘These constitute the negative controls and show 
that the hemolytic sten used is effective, and that the 
amount of antigen used is not by itself inhibitory of hemolysis. 
Next, the front tube of the positive control set, containing a 
known syphilitic serum, must show total inhibition of hemol- 
ysis, While the rear tube must show complete hemolysis. Thus 
we are certain by the rear tube that the syphilitic serum itself 
does not inhibit hemolysis, while the front tube, in which 
hemolysis is inhibited, shows the ability of syphilitic antibody 
to fix complement in the presence of the antigen employed. 

These essentials having been fulfilled, 
serum for diagnosis can be scrutinized. In these tests hemol- 
ysis must be complete in the rear row, since antigen is not 
present and the amount of serum used should not be inhibitory. 
Should hemolysis be inhibited markedly, showing usually an 
anticomplementary action on the part of the patient’s serum, 
this may be overcome by “inactivation” of the serum for thirty 
minutes at 56 C. (before commencing), after which it will be 
necessary to use four to five drops of the serum in the test. 
The time of inactivation for this purpose may be shortened to 
fifteen minutes (instead of thirty minutes) and three drops of 
the serum used in this instance. The anticomplementary 
action can be overcome also by the use of a larger dose of com- 
plement. In case inhibition is only slight in amount, the addi- 
tion of 0.15 to 0.20 ce. of a 40 per cent. complement mixture 
(mentioned already) can be used. The above irregularities are 
occasionally encountered in the test, especially during the sum- 
mer months. 

The tube. containing the serum for diagnosis and antigen, 
the free row of tubes, may be examined for final results. Here 
ens degree of hemolysis may be encountered, from total inhibi- 
tion to complete dissolution of corpuscles, depending on the 
- presence or absence of syphilitic antibodies and the number of 
intibody units. With complete inhibition of hemolysis, the 
rnd reaction is easily interpreted, the corpuscles settling to the 
bottom of the tube with the clear salt solution above. Com- 
plete hemolysis likewise gives a result easy of interpretation, 
for the corpuscle mass is entirely dissolved, the hemoglobin 
going into solution and coloring the salt solution a deep red- 
dish color. 

By taking into consideration the bulk of corpuscles settling 
to the bottom of the tube and the amount of tinting of the 
supernatant salt solution, and by comparison with the positive 
and negative controls, the varying degrees of inhibition of 
hemolysis may be ascertained. In interpreting the result com- 


the tubes containing 


plete inhibition of hemolysis comparable with the positive con- 


trol is called strongly positive; complete hemolysis, comparable 
with the negative control, is designated as a negative reaction. 
If GO to 70 per cent. of the buik of corpuscles is dissolved the 
reaction is doubtful and should not be taken into consideration 
for diagnosis. In a known specific case such slight inhibition 
should be an indication for further treatment as evidence of 
the continued presence of syphilitic antibodies in the patient's 
blood. If there is a faint degree of hemolysis, the main bulk 
of corpuscles being intact, the reaction should be called posi. 
tive. A more intense hemolysis, with about 10 to 20 per cent. 
dissolution of the corpuscle mass, should be called weakly 
positive, while 30 to 40 per cent. hemolysis is designated as 
faintly positive. Neither the weakly positive nor the faintly 
positive reaction should be accepted as a definite diagnosis of 
syphilis without the presence of strong clinical evidence in 
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favor of such a diagnosis. In case the reaction should be 
doubtful, the serum should be reexamined after a period of a 
week has elapsed, and if necessary several examinations in sue- 
cession should be made. In all cases it is a wise precaution to 
take the blood for examination shortly before meal-time. 


It may be stated here that all human serums gradu- 
ally become anticomplementary after several days on 
standing, some more pronouncedly so than others. This 
change sets in much more rapidly at a higher tempera- 
ture, such as that of a room, than at a lower tempera- 
ture, such a8 that of a refrigerator. 

In order to have a positive control test, whenever ex- 
amining an unknown serum one must always have at 
hand a syphilitic serum known to give a positive reac- 
tion. For this purpose one has to obtain a good speci- 
men, which can be preserved on ice for months. Should 
such a specimen become too anticomplementary on 
standing, one can remove this property by heating the 
serum at 55—56 C. for about fifteen minutes. 

The method of titrating the antibody content of syph- 
ilitic serum in order to determine the exact strength of 
each specimen is fully described by Noguchi, as also the 
manner of preparing slips. Guinea-pig serum is used 
iis complement and this should be used fresh, as after 
the serum is forty-eight to seventy-two hours old its activ- 
ity is rapidly lost, even at refrigerator temperature if 
the serum is kept in a fluid form. 

Antihuman hemolytic ambeceptor is made by immu— 
nizing rabbits against human blood corpuscles. Large 
rabbits are injected with increasing amounts of washed 


human blood corpuscles five times in succession 
intraperitoneally, allowing a four-day or five-day 
interval between injections. Nine or ten days 


after the last injection the rabbit may be bled from the 
carotid artery, the blood collected in a tube and placed 
at room temperature for several hours before being 
transferred to the refrigerator. At the end of twenty- 
four hours the clear serum is collected by decantation 
and this should be titrated to determine its strength. 
Different rabbits react differently to amboceptor produc- 
tion and often a weak serum will be obtained after a 
long immunization, while at other times a powerful 
serum may be obtained after four injections. A good 
preparation will have a value of one unit in something 
less than 0.001 Ce. of serum; that is 0.001 c. of serum 
or less will cause complete hemolysis of 1 C. of a 1 per 
cent. suspension of human erythrocytes when combined 
with an excess of complement, say 0.02 ¢.c. of fresh 
guinea-pig’s serum. 

Noguchi states that alcoholic extracts of certain tis, 
sues contain variable quantities of antigen for syphilis. 
There is more in heart, liver or kidney than in nervous 
tissues, so far as has been determined. The liver of a 
congenitally syphilitic fetus is one of the tissues richest 
in these antigenic lipoids. In the preparation of anti- 
gen the procedure is as follows: 

Extract a mashed paste of liver, heart or kidney of man, ox, 
guinea-pig, rabbit or dog with ten parts of absolute aleohol at 
37 C. for several days. Filter through paper and collect the 
filtrate. Bring the latter to dryness by evaporation, and take up 
the residue with a small quantity of ether and add five volumes 
of acetone. A precipitate forms, which is allowed to settle te 
the bottom of the vessel and the supernatant fluid decanted off. 
This insoluble residue contains antigenic lipoids and 
strength is estimated by taking 0.2 gram of the residue, dis- 
solving it in about 5 ce. of ether, and gradually adding 100 
c., of physiologie salt solution to make an emulsion. If floe 
culent it may be filtered through paper to remove the precipi 
tate. This opalescent emulsion is used for the fixation test to 
find out the quantity meeded to cause complete inhibition of 
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hemolysis when combined with a good syphilitie serum. Inhibi- 
tion is caused by the coexistence or simultaneous presence of 
antigen and syphilis-antibody, and is of diagnostic value. Any 
quantity of the emulsion which is capable of causing complete 
fixation may be used for the test, but it is best to choose the 
maximum dose which is without inherent anticomplementary 
action. 


Noguchi says that his method if properly carried out 
gives uniform and reliable results; but as the activity 
of the complement and the resistance of the red corpus- 
cles sometimes vary according to their source and age, 
certain irregularities sometimes arise, which necessitate 
a knowledge of how to adjust relatively the quantities of 
these factors. There are no difficulties that arise which 
cannot be removed by the proper use of the several re- 
agents, and definite and detailed information concern- 
ing the manner of eliminating error is given. Whether 
the active, old or inactivated serum is used is only a 
matter of personal choice, provided that the rules pre- 
seribed for active and inactive serums are observed. 

Concerning the value of the serum test for the diag- 
nosis of syphilitic conditions, Williams“ states that by 
combining the figures obtained from numerous investi- 
gators comprising over 8,000 tests, an average of 75 per 
cent. positive reactions were obtained in all cases of 
hereditary and acquired syphilis. He has tabulated the 
results, which are given in Table 1. 

TABLE 1.-POSITIVE REACTIONS IN 8,000 CASES OF 


HEREDITARY AND ACQUIRED SYPHILIS 
(WILLIAMS) 


Stage of Disease. % Positive 
„ „ „ &9 
78 
Early latent (late secondary symptoms) .......... 51 
Late latent (following tertiary symptoms)........ 47 
Hereditary s 95 
SS 


Taking into consideration the fact that this includes 
tests made by various methods, some of which have been 
proved to be open to considerable error, it would seem 
that the value of the serum reaction has been thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

Noguchi’s method seems to be a distinct improvement 
over that of Wassermann or any of the other methods 
proposed for the reason that it is not so compli- 
cated and cumbersome; and the statistics seem to 
show that it is more accurate and more delicate. 
Thus, in a comparison of the Wassermann and Noguchi 
systems in 244 cases of syphi'is and parasyphilitic con- 
ditions, as reported by Noguchi*, the Wassermann sys- 
tem gave 183 and the Noguchi 211 positive reactions. 
Noguchi further states that in a series of 1,082 cases ex- 
amined, in which there were a number of syphilis sus- 
pects, 802 positive reactions with the Noguchi test were 
obtained. 

In a comparison of the Wassermann and Noguchi sys- 
tems Fox“ reports 210 cases examined with the percen- 
tages of positive reactions favorable to the Noguchi test. 
This series of cases included primary, secondary, ter- 
tiary, latent and hereditary syphilis, tabes, cases for 
diagnosis and non-syphilitie cases. In primary syphilis 
both the Wassermann and Noguchi tests showed 100 per 
cent. of positive reactions. In secondary syphilis the 
percentages of reactions were, Wassermann 97 per cent., 
Noguchi 100 per cent., in tertiary syphilis, Wassermann 
71 per cent., Noguchi 84 per cent.; in latent syphilis, 


4. Williams: The Serum Diagnosis of Syphilis, Colorado Med, 
April, 1910. 
"6. Fox: Jour. Cutan. Dis., 1909, xxvii, 338. 
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Wassermann 46 per cent., Noguchi 62 per cent.; in 
hereditary syphilis, Wassermann 100 per cent., Noguchi 
100 per cent. (only one case reported); in tabes Was- 
sermann 100 per cent., Noguchi 100 per cent. (three 
cases reported); cases for diagnosis, Wassermann 39 
per cent, Noguchi 49 per cent. (53 cases reported). Of 
non-syphilitic cases, 2 cases out of 23 gave a positive re- 
action by Wassermann while 4 gave a positive reaction 
by the Noguchi test. One of these cases was afterward 
examined by Noguchi and gave a negative reaction. 

In a similar series of cases reported by Kaplan,’ out 
of 1,286 cases examined the positive reactions by the 
Wassermann test were 826 and by the Noguchi test 995. 

Swift“ in a carefully prepared article on “A Compar- 
ative Study of Serum Diagnosis in Syphilis,” accom— 

nied by numerous tables showing the number and 
‘ind of cases in which the serum diagnosis was tried, 
concludes that the Noguchi reaction is more readily ap- 
plied and the materials are more easily procured and 
kept than with the Wassermann method. It is also 
more sensitive than the Wassermann reaction, though 
this increased sensitiveness sometimes causes a positive 
reaction with non-specific serums which gave a nega- 
tive Wassermann reaction. Neguchi, however, states 
that these positive reactions with non-specific serum 
may be avoided by the use of inactive serum, and 
further that when one obtains a high percentage of posi- 
tive reactions in non-syphilitie cases one should sus- 
pect that one is not doing the test properly. 

Numerous investigators have attempted to determine 
the result of various forms of treatment on the syphil- 
itie antibodies in the blood. It is known that the re- 
action frequently disappears after a short course of 
treatment, often to return again within a greater or 
lesser period of time. In some cases a positive reaction 
frequently persists in spite of treatment, and Noguchi 
states that in hereditary lues the reaction is difficult to 
get rid of, often persisting in spite of most vigorous in- 
terference. Frequent tests are necessary to determine 
whether further therapeusis is indicated. & positive 
reaction in a syphilitic case is an indication for addi- 
tional treatment though it is not definitely established 
that the disappearance of the reaction is justification 
for the cessation of treatment. . 

It having been definitely established that by the 
serum test we are able to diagnose syphilis with more 
or less certainty, it is clearly evident that the test is go- 
ing to prove of inestimable value to the ophthalmologist 
who constantly sees many cases of doubtful syphilitic 
origin. The method is used not only for the diagnosis 
of syphilis primarily but also as a guide to determine 
when treatment may be discontinued, or whether it 
should be resumed. 

Up to the present time the reports do not show many 
eve cases in which the test has been used, though it 
is possible that some of the statistics in which the cases 
are grouped under the various types of syphilis may in- 
clude some eve lesions. Noguchi reports only 29 cases 
of eve diseases in which his test was emploved, and his 
table is here reproduced (see next page, Table 2). 

In this series of cases it will be seen that nearly 50 
per cent. of positive reactions were obtained. No refer- 
ence is made to syphilitic history or the possible effect 
of treatment in causing a negative reaction in a case of 
syphilitic origin. Thus out of twelve cases of inter- 


7. Kaplan: Comparison of Noguchi and Wassermann Reactions. 
Table taken from Noguchi’s Serum Diagnosis of Syphilis, 1910. 

. tt. II. F.: A Comparative Study of 
Syphilis, Arch. Int. Med., October, 1909, iv, 376 
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stitial keratitis, which in a very large percentage of in- 
stances is of syphilitic origin, but eight positive reactions 
were secured. It would be interesting to know whether 
any of these negative reactions occurred in patients 
reasonably free from the possibility of syphilitie infee- 
tion or whether treatment had anything to do with the 
results secured from the test. 


only recently that our results have been considered in 
any sense reliable. It is frankly admitted that the abso- 
lute accuracy of the reported findings may be questioned 
on the ground that errors in technic are more likely to 
occur with those who are not specially skilled in hemo- 
lytic work, and who have not had the advantage of a 
long and varied experience. But in view of the scarcity 
of literature concerning the value of the tests in eye 


TABLE 2.—CASES OF EYE DISEASES TESTED BY NOGCCHI 
diseases I have thought our results in a limited number 


BY HIS METHOD 


a... * of cases worthy of report, though it is hoped that a sub- 
Keratitis interstitialis ........... ete ‘8 “4 % sequent report covering a very much larger number of 
.::. 3 „ eases, and reviewing the results secured by others, will 
Paralysis external rectus 1 0 1 throw still further light on what, it seems, must eventu- 
Chorioldith :.: 1 1 7 » ally be one of the most important diagnostic means at 

*horividitis ‘exudative) .......... ‘ rnos 
a n e 8 1 1 3 the hands of the ophthalmologist for diagnosing eye 

= 2 2 lesions of questionable syphilitic etiology. 
20 14 15 0 . 


From Dr. Swift's tables I have been able to select ten 
cases of eve diseases in which the data is more complete. 
They may be arranged as in Table 3. 

An analysis of these cases shows only one negative 
reaction by the Noguchi test, which was also negative 
with the Wassermann test, and this case was one of 
ocular palsy accompanied by blindness, of questionable 
syphilitic history though the patient had had much anti- 
syphilitic treatment for two years previous to the test. 
It is probable that the negative reaction in this case was 


In all of the tests, only a portion of which are re- 
ported, fresh guinea-pig serum was used as complement. 
The amboceptor, consisting of the serum from immu- 
nized rabbits, was obtained from the laboratory of the 
Memorial Institute for Infectious Diseases, Chicago, 
though in some of the tests amboceptor slips which orig- 
inally came from Dr. Noguchi, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, were used. Our antigen, made from the alco- 
holic extract of the liver of a congenitally syphilitic 
fetus, was also obtained in the form of antigen slips 
which had been carefully standardized. 


TABLE %.-SWIFT’S CASES OF EYE DISEASES TESTED BY THE WASSERMANN AND NOGUCHI REACTIONS 


Time Since Appearance of 


First Symptoms Present Manifestations Treatment Wassermann Noguchi 
Four months. Maculopapular ; iritts. 6 weeks bichlorid pills, — + 
Three months. Papular ; iritis, Eighteen inunctions. 44 ++ 
Five months. Iritis. Four months, + + 
Two years. Conjunctivitis. Fair. + ++ 
Six months. Papular ; iritis. Poorly. — ++ 
Three years. Iritis. None. ++ + 
Denied. Keratitis, myositis. None. + 4 
Denied. Optic atrophy ; blindness, Not stated. +— + 
Indefinite. Ocular palsy ; blindness. Much in past two years. — om 
Denied. Syphilitie iritis, Little, +t ++ 


due to the treatment, and that earlier in the history of 
the case the reaction would have been positive. In one 
case of iritis, with papular eruption, the initial lesion 
having been six months before the test, the Wassermann 
reaction was negative and the Noguehi reaction was de- 
cidedly positive. In the case of optic atrophy and blind- 
ness, in which syphilitic infection was denied, the Was- 
sermann reaction was questionable, and the Noguchi re- 
action was weakly positive. Of particular interest are 
the four cases in which the history of infection is in- 
definite or infection is positively denied, and the lesion 
is doubtfully syphilitic from clinical symptoms and 
manifestations. In three of these cases the Noguchi re- 
action is positive and in the one that is negative the 
patient had much treatment for two vears preceding the 
test. In all of the other cases there was a history of in- 
fection leading to the supposition that unless the patient 
had had much treatment the Noguchi reaction would be 
positive. 

With a view to determining the clinical value of the 
serum test for syphilis in eve diseases and especially 
those of doubtful etiology I took up the work several 
months ago and in carrying it on I have had the coop- 
eration of my assistant, Dr. Norma B. Elles, and of Dr. 
C. G. Beall, to whom I am indebted for valuable assis- 
tance. Owing to the difficulties encountered in satis- 
factorily carrying out the test and eliminating the com- 
moner errors in technic bound to occur at first, it was 


Unfortunately the first tests, consisting of a number 
of cases, proved worthless owing to a poor quality of 
antigen, as well as one which had not been carefully pre- 
pared and standardized. In consequence some of these 
cases were either lost sight of when we finally got the 
tests working satisfactorily, or treatment modified the 
result. The ear, nose and throat cases, which were also 
studied in connection with the eye cases, are not con- 
sidered in this paper. 

The cases, with condensed history and results of test 
recorded, are given in Table 4. 

An analysis of these cases shows that of the thirteen 
positive reactions ten were in patients giving no definite 
history of syphilitic infection, and only two of the eight 
showed other than eye lesions to indicate syphilitie infee- 
tion, Seven of the number had received antisyphilitic 
treatment and probably to the treatment may be attrib- 
uted some of the weak positive reactions secured. 

Of the thirteen negative reactions six were in patients 
who gave no history of syphilitic infection and received 
no antisyphilitic treatment. One patient (Case 12) de- 
nied infection but presented many evidences of second- 
ary manifestations of the diseas. and was kept on mer- 
curial inunctions for a period of two years previous to 
the test and constantly improved under the treatment. 
She gave a negative Noguchi reaction and no doubt the 
vigorous mercurial tieatment and absence of active syph- 
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ilitie lesions prevented a positive reaction. The same is 
true of Patient 26. 

The four patients giving a history of syphilitic infec- 
tion and treatment of the same probably gave negative 
Noguchi reactions because of the effect of the treatment. 
The lesions existing at the time of the tests were prob- 
ably not syphilitic. 

The patients suffering from or having suffered from 
interstitial keratitis would be expected to be syphilitic, 
and hence the Noguchi reaction in such cases would be 
positive except for the inhibiting influence of the treat- 
ment. The test in those cases, therefore, would be essen- 
tially valuable as indicating whether or not treatment 
should be discontinued or resumed. 

In the cases of iritis, except Case 23 (neuroretinitis, 
hemorrhages into the vitreous, and paralysis of eye mus- 
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as due to the effects of cicatricial changes in the lids, 
producing mechanical irritation, and the introduction of 
non-syphilitie infection. Case 14, with no active lesion, 
is considered as requiring more antisyphilitic treatment 
owing to the positive Noguchi reaction. Case 18 is one 
that 3 ould be diagnosed as syphilitic iritis, 
but the Noguchi reaction was negative and the patient 
promptly recovered on treatment other than antisyphil- 
it ic. 

Various writers have asserted that the reaction fre- 
quently disappears after a short course of treatment, 
often to return again within a greater or lesser period 
of time. This would seem to be borne out by the results 
secured in the cases reported by Noguchi, Briick, Citron, 
Swift and others. In our cases treatment very evidently 
tended to cause a disappearance of the reaction, and 


METHOD 


Ne. Sex Age Infect Manifestations Treatment Before Test ion 
1 V Indefinite n . 8 cornea due to old inter- Some treatment for congenital syphilis, 
a — 

2 F 14 Congenital — 11 ry Numerous scars at corner of Much treatment for inherited syphilis. — 
mout nose. 

oa 20 Congenital Old adhesions of the tris. Blepharitis. Intersti- Now taking antisyphilitic treatment. +: 
tial keratitis. ercury. 

4 F 17 Congenital Hutchinson teeth 6 other signs of congenital Much antisyphilitic treatment. —— 
syphilis. Opacities No active lesions. 

M 13 Congenftal conjunctivitis. Uleer of the cornea. Unknown. -- 

6 F 2 Indefinite Argy son pupil and ae 1 None. +++ 

7 MoM 15 _ Indefinite Scars of cornea. ystagmus. antisyphilitic treatment. -- 

S M 15 #£Questionable — Active phlyctenulat conjunctivi- None. ++ 

8 ¢ ritis. 

9 F 14 Congenital Saddie-nose. Scars corner of mouth. Interstitial Mercurials for several weeks 1 year ago. ++ 
keratitis 1 year ago. 

10 F 26 Quest ionable Neuroretinitis. None. ++ 

11 M 10 ~—s Indefinite Paralysis sixth nerve. None (after a month's mercurial inune- 

tions Noguchi reaction + ; after two 
months’ treatment still +++ 

12 F 29 lenied Maculopapular 3 ulceration of rynx Two years of active mercurial treat- 
and nose, and iritis two years adhe- ment (inunctions). — 

13 M 18 None Hemorrhage into vitreous left eye. Obliterati None (after a month's mercurial treat- 
endarteritis right eye th rrhages — ment and pilocarpin sweats Noguch! 
dust-like opacities in vit ’. ++ 

14 M S None Interstitial keratitis one year ago. Ulceration ton. Mercur inunctions irregularly for one 

and pharynx six months smears from year. (After one continuous 

which showed Spirochata mercurial inunctions and injections 
Noguchi reaction + ). +++ 

13 Third nerve paralysis. Neuroretinitis. — nt and pilocarpin sweats 
ora +- 

18 M 28 Central leukoma. Active tritis. None. 

17 25 None 1883 tis. None. — 

18 24 None Old adhesions and — closing pupil left eye. None. 
Active iritis right e 

Ig F 64 None — and floating opacities in vitreous None. — 

eyes 

M (31 None Repeat he in —— left eye for K. I. irregularly for several months. 
three years rrhages vitreous right Mercury for past few days. + 
eye. bliterating. and hemorrhaces 
in retina right e 

21 F = Indefinite Two attacks ritis * last six years. Mild attack Unknown. — 
— last two weeks. IIIistory of 
mise 

9 47 None Active —— eritis. None, _ 

23 V 31 Denied Active ulceration nasal septum and iritis eight Active mercurial treatment for three 
years ago. Return of ulceration two years ago. years. Six — of mixed treat- 

Iritis and interstitial keratitis now. ment two yea +++ 

24. M 5% None Re 1 tival hemorrhages both eyes Probably 3 antisyphilitic from 
or st t 

a F 2 = Indefinite Aphasia and one-sided sensory paralysis and par- tnunctions and large doses K. I. for six 
tial motor — small spots of dis- weeks, (Has recovered from aphasia 
seminated e rlolditis. History. of one miscar- and paralysis.) — 

2 F 50 Kegative a  & syphilitic uleer left tonsil, smears from Almost continuous inunctions for eight 

rochata Wida nine months months. — 
ago. ond at nated itis right eye. 


cles) there was no obtainable syphilitic history, no les- 
ions other than those in the eye, and the cause was ques- 
tionable. The serum reaction was considered satisfactory 
in determining the possibility of syphilitic etiology, and 
the results of subsequent treatment seem to establish the 
reliability of the findings. Thus in Case 11 the test was 
strongly positive and active antisyphilitie treatment not 
only produced marked improvement in the eve lesion but 
probably was responsible for a weakly positive reaction 
six weeks later. In Case 12, with unquestioned syphil- 
itic lesions, and under active mercurial treatment for 
two years, the reaction was negative. This is considered 
an indication for cessation of treatment. Tests will be 
given later to determine whether treatment should be 
resumed, The active corneal ulcerations are considered 


those patients who had received considerable antisyphil- 
itic treatment and exhibited no active lesions at the 
time of the test, showed a negative reaction. Positive 
reactions were reduced to weakly positive following ac- 
tive mercurial treatment. Whether a positive reaction 
will be obtained in these cases later, after an interval 
of rest in treatment, will be determined later. Noguchi 
says that in hereditary lues the reaction is difficult to 
get rid of, often persisting in spite of the most vigorous 
interference. In several of our, cases of congenital 
syphilis we secured a negative reaction which was 
thought to be due to the inhibitory action of treatment. 
Noguchi also says that the reaction may return shortly 
after cessation of treatment, so that it may be necessary 
to make frequent tests to determine whether further 
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therapeusis is indicated. But he admits that it is not 
definitely established that the disappearance of the re- 
action justifies stopping treatment, especially as the 
reaction may be quickly affected by treatment. 

In conclusion it max be said that the reaction is des- 
tined to be of value to the ophthalmologist as an aid 
in making a diagnosis, particularly in cases of doubt- 
ful origin, and also as a guide to selection of therapeu- 
tic measures. But to be reliable and hence of most 
value the test should be applied to those cases of which 
a reasonable complete history has been obtained: the 
reagents emploved should be prepared in an accurate 
and careful manner: the technic as advocated by No- 
guchi and others should be accurately followed; and 
the interpretation of the results considered in the light 
of the experience and skill with which the tests have 
been made. The reactions should be verified, and con- 
trol tests should be introduced as often as possible. 
Furthermore. all things being equal, the results will be 
most reliable and hence most valuable when done by 
those with facilities and training for hemolytic work. 


— 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

De. E. V. L. Brows, Chicago: One recent article in regard 
to this reaction might be quoted, namely, that of Alfred Leber, 
of Berlin, which covers some 300 cases of the Wassermann 
reaction. Many of the data coincide with those of Dr. Bulson: 
for instance, 231 cases of eve diseases suspicious of syphilis 
gave a positive reaction in % per cent.; 71 cases of certain 
syphilis gave 79 per cent. of positive reactions; 22 cases of 
eve disease with metasyphilitie diseases, tabes, general paraly- 
sis and lues cerebri gave 82 per cent. of positive reactions. 
In per cent. of 59 cases of hereditary eye lues there was a 
positive reaction. There were S82 cases of keratitis parenchy- 
matosa, and of these 74 per cent. were positive. These in- 
cluded 63 per cent. of acquired and 11 per cent. of hereditary 
syphilis. In general, Leber states that the reaction is negative 
in 10 to 20 per cent. of syphilitic patients who have not been 
treated, and in 30 or 40 per cent. of those who have been 
treated. This very definitely restricts the application of the 
test, Leber has devised a complement deviation reaction tor 
tuberculosis similar to the Wassermann reaction for syphilis. 
The technic is even more difficult than the Was-sermann. 

Dre. E. BuLson, Au., Fort Wayne. Ind.: The statis- 
ties quoted by Dr. Brown apply to the Wassermann reaction, 
while my paper is a consideration of the Noguchi reaction. 
I have reported comparative studies of the two reactions by 
competent observers, and the statisties presented seem to show 
that the Noguchi reaction is more reliable. For instance, in 
244 cases of syphilis and parasyphilitic conditions, as reported 
by Noguchi. the Wassermann gave 183 and the Noguchi 211 
positive reactions. In 1.082 patients examined by Noguehi, 
among whom there were a number of syphilitic suspects, S02 
gave positive reactions. In another comparison of 210 cases 
of various kinds. in which there were a number of non 
syphilitic cases and cases for diagnosis, the percentage of rene 
tions was decidedly favorable to the Noguchi test. The No 
guchi test. therefore. seems to be more accurate, and hence 
of much more value than the Wassermann test; but it must 
be remembered that the value of the Noguchi test depends 
in large measure on the virulency of the infection, the stage 
of the disease, the influence which anti-syphilitie treatment 
may have had in altering the reaction. the reliability of the 
materials emploved and the care and skill with which they are 
used, and the manner of interpreting the results. 

In the so-called attenuated forms of syphilitic manifestation 
the “Noguchi reaction may be but faintly positive, and the 
same may be true in the more virulent forms which have been 
actively treated with anti-syphilitie remedies. In either case 
the findings are significant as aiding in the diagnosis and 
indicating the line of treatment to be pursued. The reaction 
will prove of inestimable value in ophthalmic eases of doubtful 
etiology, particularly in certain fundus lesions, various ocular 
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paralyses and the uveal disturbances, and in those cases of 
known syphilitie origin in which it is desired to determine 
whether antisyphilitic treatment should be resumed or not, 

It seems to he proved that the Noguchi test is more delicate 
and less complicated to employ than the Wassermann, and 
probably more accurate. Its value, however. will be greater 
when carried out by one thoronghly familiar with hemolytic 
work and skilled in laboratory technic. Even then the inter- 
pretation of the result< of the test will have greater value 
with added experience in its use. In my series of cases the 
results of the test, while subject to the possibility of some 
ertor, due to unfamiliarity with the work, seemed to point 
to definite conclusions, and the findings in most of the cases 
were either verified by the previous history, the character of 
the lesion, or the effect of the treatment. At a future session 
I hope to present the results of further study of the test in a 
much larger number of cases, as also to summarize the results 
of others who may be carrving on similar work. 


THE RELATION OF ANIMAL EXPERIMENTA- 
TION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF PLAGUE * 
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Comparatively few diseases of man are readily trans- 
mitted to laboratory animals. In plague, however, we 
have an infection that can be reproduced in many of 
the animals ordinarily used for experimental purposes. 
The question then arises as to whether we know more 
about this disease than we do about infections that are 
less readily transmitted to animals, and those that thus 
far have not been studied in the lower animals. In re- 
ply it may be pointed out how much more accurate 
knowledge we have of the essential cause of plague 
epidemics than we have of outbreaks of typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, measles, typhus fever and others that 
might be mentioned. When plague is to be combated, 
there need be no speculation as to the source of the in- 
fection. The ‘outbreaking is not to be attributed to 
such vague and indefinite sources as impure air, a bad 
water supply, or a mysterious contagious influence; but 
we know that the problem is the simple and direct one 
of eliminating the infected redent. Attention may be 
called to the fact that. fortified by our knowledge of 
this disease, much of which has been gained by animal 
experimentation, we are able to take such effective mea- 
sures against its spread that, at the present day, plague 
in a community may be promptly controlled and even 
eradicated. In substantiation of this statement, the 
epidemics that have occurred at various times in the 
past few vears in Oporto, Rio Janeiro, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool and other cities abroad, and in San Francisco and 
Seattle in the United States may be cited. It is not 
too much to say that without the knowledge of the dis- 
ease gained from animal experimentation these sanitary 
victories would not have been won. It is quite true that, 
even with this knowledge, little can be accomplished 
unless we have the intelligent assistance and cooperation 
of the community afflicted. In contrast to the splendid 
achievements in the cities mentioned we may cite coun- 
tries where plague annually claims an enormous toll of 
human life: for example, India, where fanaticism mani- 
fests itself in the form of a violent antagonism to the 


* This paper is one of the series.prepared for and reprinted by 
the Council on Defense of Medical Research of the American Medi. 
cal Association for cireulation among the public. Fourteen of these 
pamphlets are now ready, taking up the relations of animal experi- 
mentation to ethics, diagnosis, cancer, vaccination, the live stock 
industry, tuberculosis, typhoid, dysentery, plague, rabies, surgery, 
internal secretions, cireulation of the bi tropical ete 
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sacrificing of lower animals for any purpose, even such 
a laudable one as the suppression of a disease that on 
several occasions has claimed over one million victims 
per vear. In China, there is no such antipathy to the 
taking of life of the lower animals, but there is found 
an ignorance and apathy most effective in nullifving 
any efforts looking to an improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions and surroundings. 

Our knowledge of the cause of plague dates from the 
work of Yersin' and of Nitasato? in Hong Kong. 
These investigators, working independently, discovered 
the micro-organism that has since come to be univers- 
ally recognized as the cause of the disease. They iso- 
lated the organism from the sick and from the bodies 
of persons who had died of the disease. The opportu- 
nity of reproducing the infection in laboratory animals 
was requisite to complete the chain of evidence neces- 
sary to establish the relation of the germ to the disease. 

Prior to the work of the investigators mentioned, 
epidemics of plague were attributed to telluric and cli- 
matic conditions, to soil infection and to other sources. 
As a result of these erroneous views, intelligent meas- 
ures looking to the suppression of the disease were im- 
possible. The vigorous quarantines that were inaugura- 
ted, by reason of the hardship they inflicted, defeated 
the very purpose for which they were established. 

Since the discovery of the actual causative agent of 
the disease, Baci//us pestis, progress in solving many of 
the problems has been rapid, and it may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction that every material ad- 
vance has been made possible by the facts demonstrated 
by means of animal experiments. The subject will be 
considered first in the more important aspect, namely, 
the infected rodent, by means of which the disease is 
transferred from place to place and is spread in com- 
munities; and second, in relation to the preventing of 
the infection of individuals and in curing the sick. 


RELATION OF RODENTS TO PLAGUE 


Prior to the discovery of the organism causing the 
disease, the association of rat epizootics with outbreaks 
of human plague had been noted by several observers. 
That the oft-cited biblical verses which mention “eme- 
rods” and “mice,” really referred to the association of 
plague and rats cannot be demonstrated; and the other 
early records are also the subject of much difference of 
opinion. The actual relation between the disease in 
rodents and that in man, however, had never been estab- 
lished. It was most important to prove this point, and 
to discover the actual manner in which the disease was 
spread among the rodents, and if possible, the manner 
in which man was infected from rodents. To these prob- 
lems several investigators turned their attention. It is 
needless to point out that these questions could not be 
settled without recourse to animal experiments. 

The earlier workers had found the plague bacillus in 
the bodies of insects that had fed on the blood of ani- 
mals sick of the disease but it remained for Simond* to 
actually convey plague from one animal to another by 
means of insects (fleas). Simond found that when 
fleas were placed on a plague-infected rat they drew 
blood containing the plague bacillus, and that by trans- 
ferring these infected fleas to a healthy rat the disease 
could be transmitted. Subsequently certain observers 
failed to confirm this work, but as is so often demon- 
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strated, one properly controlled positive result is of 
more value than many negative ones. Simond's work 
was confirmed by Verjbitski® who succeeded in trans- 
ferring the infection from rodent to rodent by means of 
fleas and other insects. Verjbitski's results were veri- 
fied for the most part by the investigators of the Advi- 
sory Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for 
India, the Royal Society and the Lister Institute.“ By 
means of an extensive series of experiments these ob- 
servers found that plague infection would not spread 
among rats except in the presence of fleas. The same 
fact was found to hold good in the case of guinea-pigs. 
In other words, it was found that healthy rats and 
healthy guinea-pigs might be kept in close contact with 
plague-sick rodents, but that the disease was never trans- 
mitted to the well ones unless fleas were present. While 
this evidence was of great value in throwing light on the 
probable mode of transmission of the disease from rod- 
ents to man, or possibly from man to man, it was desira- 
ble to conduct experiments with animals more closely re- 
lated to human beings, and for this purpose monkeys 
were used.’ The monkeys were placed in cages in such 
a way as to simulate so far as possible the conditions 
under which man might be brought in relation to fleas 
from infected rodents. It was found that it was possi- 
bie in this manner to convey plague to the monkeys. 

Other most instructive and interesting experiments 
were performed by placing guinea-pigs in houses where 
plague cases had oceurred, or where plague rats had been 
found. Many such houses were found to be infected as 
was shown by the fact that the guinea-pigs died of 

lague, and plague-infected fleas were found on them. 
In addition to these animal experiments, epidemiologic 
observations were carried out which together with the 
laboratory observations go far towards showing that, at 
least in India, the great majority of cases of plague are 
due to infection of man from rats through rat fleas. 

Part of the work of this committee has been repeated 
by Nitasato* who reaches the conclusion that in Japan 
in the majority of cases the infection is conveved in the 
same way as in India. 

It may be thought that the presence of an epidemic 
among rodents under natural conditions would be mani- 
fested by so large a mortality among these animals as 
at once to make manifest the presence of the disease. 
Such, however, is not the case; it is exceptional to find 
a death-rate among the rodents large enough to attract 
the attention of the casual observer. With the exact 
knowledge of the mode of the conveyance of the infee- 
tion and its relation to rats, the lines along which work 
must be performed to control an epidemic become well 
defined. 

The demonstration of the relation of the disease in 
man to that in the rat, and the mode of convevance from 
the latter to the former, explain many of the facts long 
known about plague epidemics such as the lack of con- 
tagiousness, the gradual, almost mysterious, spread 
through a community and through a country. 

The measures for the control of a plague epidemic do 
not come within the scope of this paper, but we may 
state that they are essentially the ridding of a commun- 
ity of infected rats. We may be pardoned for emphasiz- 
ing here what has been so often pointed out, that plague 
is not a “filth disease” in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Piague in human beings is definitely associated with the 
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same disease in rodents, and ordinary sanitary measures 
have comparatively little influence on its spread. It 
can be controlled and prevented only by measures 
directed to the actual cause, the infected rodents. 

What has been said thus far refers particularly to the 
bubonie type of plague, which is by far the most com- 
mon in all epidemics and in all countries. The pneu- 
monic type of the infection is also very important, espe- 
cially for the reason that it is directly contagious from 
person to person. and has claimed many physicians and 
nurses for its victims. This type of the disease was 
described by the German plague commission“ and by 
Childe’® and its origin traced to the same micro-organ- 
ism that is responsible for the more common bubonic 
type. It would have been impossible to prove that the 

neumonic form of the disease was due to the plague 
facile but for the valuable assistance rendered by the 
methods of animal inoculation. Only less important 
than the relation of rat plague to human plague is the 
relation of plague in ground-squirrels to the same dis- 
ease in man. This is especially true in America, for it 
is established hevond question that cases of plague in hu- 
man beings have been derived from ground-squirrel in- 
fection." It would have been impossible to prove the 
presence of plague among ground-squirrels on the Pa- 
cific Coast without resorting to animal experiments. 
Who would have accepted the diagnosis of squirrel plague 
had it been based on morphologic and cultural studies 
alone? Certainly no trained observer and probably no 
intelligent lavman. It has often been found that the 
demonstration of plague in laboratory animals carries 
to the mind of the layman a conviction that nothing 
else will. 

In most countries and in most communities the an- 
nouncement of the presence of plague is a signal for a 
violent denunciation of those who have discovered or an- 
nounced the presence of the disease; and if one were 
compelled to rely on methods of investigation other 
than the inoculation of animals it is probable that skep- 
ties would never be convinced. It is most gratifying, 
and an evidence of the rapid progress in sanitary mat- 
ters, that since the first announcement of plague among 
ground squirrels on the Pacific coast’? no voice has been 
raised to question the diagnosis. 

Two methods of inoculating laboratory animals with 
plague are in common use. The one is by the use of 
the ordinary hypodermic syringe; the second, usually 
known as “vaccination” or Kolle’s method, requires sim- 
ply the shaving of the skin and the rubbing of the sus- 
pected tissue or culture on the shaven area. Neither 
method is painful. 

Now as to the use of laboratory animals in establish- 
ing the diagnosis of plague in persons or in rodents: 
In the majority of cases of plague a probable diagnosis 
can usually be made by clinical and microscopic 
methods; but in other cases it is necessary to resort to 
animal inoculations. Especially in the case of plague 
in rodents, resort to animal tests frequently becomes in- 
dispensable. as the tissues are apt to be invaded by 
other micro-organisms which speedily outgrow the plague 
bacillus so that methods other than the inoculation of 
animals are likely to fail. It is obvious that in order 
that measures looking to the protection of persons may 
be taken, a positive diagnosis is essential. 
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Animal experimentation is the only means at our 
disposal for determining the species that are susceptible 
to the disease, and thus learning which animals must 
be regarded with suspicion and which may be eliminated 
from consideration as possible agents in spreading the 
disease. This may be illustrated by two examples: 

The first relates to the gopher, a very common rodent. 
When the squirrel-plague campaign was begun on the 
Pacific coast, the question arose as to whether it was 
necessary to destroy gophers as well as ground-squirrels, 
As a result of certain experiments that had previously 
been made with gophers at the Plague Laboratory, it 
was proved that the susceptibility of these rodents was 
so slight as to make it unlikely that any measures would 
need to be taken against them. Thus the lives of many 
of the little animals were spared without in any way 
lessening the value of the work from a sanitary point 
of view. It is only fair to say that farmers probably 
would have been much better satisfied had we not in- 
tervened in behalf of the little nuisances that are so 
destructive to certain crops. 

Another field of usefulness of animal experimentation 
in relation to plague is illustrated by the following: In 
1903, Simpson, a well-known student of the disease, 
made the assertion that the domestic animals and fowls 
found in Hong Kong, the meat of which was used for 
food, were susceptible to plague infection, and in his 
opinion constituted a possible source of danger. The 
determination of the facts in the case was obviously a 
matter of the greatest importance, and other workers 
took up the subject with the result that Simpson’s find- 
ings were discredited’® and a source of confusion and 
error was eliminated. It would have been out of the 
question to disprove definitely the erroneous statements 
without recourse to animal experiments. 

Another field of usefulness of animal investigation in 
relation to plague is the search for a biologic agent that 
will cause an epizootic among rodents that will extermi- 
nate these pests but will not harm human beings or use- 
ful domestic animals. Unfortunately, up to the present 
time nothing fulfilling the requirements has been found. 
The usefulness of such agents can be determined only 
by conducting feeding experiments with rats and other 
rodents. The layman is very likely to be misled by the 
glowing advertisements of the biologic products that are 
on the market, and if they are used on a large scale 
with unfavorable results, a false sense of security is en- 
gendered and money is wasted that could have been 
spent profitably in other ways. 

In the consideration of the relation of animal experi- 
mentation to the plague question, one must never lose 
sight of the fact that large numbers of rodents suffer 
from the disease in nature, and it is certainly no exag- 
geration to say that for each rat, guinea-pig or squirrel 
that has succumbed to the disease as a result of experi- 
mental inoculations, thousands of rodents have died of 
the same disease under natural conditions. The animal 
infected in the laboratory dies in peace and perhaps has 
his sufferings cut short by the merciful use of an an- 
esthetic, while his brother infected in the ordinary 
course of events in nature is very apt to have his suffer 
ings cut short only by the less merciful attentions of 
his cannibalistic comrades. 

To follow to a logical conclusion the doctrine that 
animals should not suffer for the benefit of mankind 
would effectually put an end to the warfare against 
rodents; not only that conducted as a measure against 
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disease, but as well that conducted by almost everyone 
on purely economic grounds. Traps and poisons are not 
merciful in their effects, and those who deplore the sacri- 
fice of animal life made necessary by the advance of 
science would probably not hesitate to take measures 
looking to the destruction of the rat that has the pantry 
or the granary for the field of his activities. 


PROPHYLAXIS AND TREATMENT 


The matter of prophylactic measures that may be 
used to prevent plague infection or reduce the liability 
to it are clearly of great importance. The question of 
artificial immunization to plague is a subject that has 
received the attention of a number of observers. Haff- 
kine’s work along this line has given us a valuable 
weapon in the combating of plague. He injects killed 
cultures of the plague bacillus into persons with the ob- 
ject of creating a degree of immunity to the disease that 
would enable one to resist the invasion of the infecting 
organism. The method has been widely used in India 
and less extensively elsewhere. There is some difference 
of opinion as to the value of the procedure, but there 
is a very general agreement that no harm is done when 
the prophylactic is used with proper care. An unfortu- 
nate accident which occurred in connection with the 
use of Hatfkine’s prophylactic has materially interfered 
with its wider use. This accident was the infection of 
a number of persons with tetanus at the time of inocula- 
tion. The matter was made the subject of a rigid in- 
vestigation and the evidence indicated that the tetanus 
was due to the accidental contamination of a vial of the 
4 while the latter was being prepared for use 

y a native assistant. Even had the accident been due 
to the improper preparation of the agent it simply would 
have pointed out the necessity for the utmost care in the 
manufacture of the prophylactic. 

Haffkine and Bannerman" in reviewing the work 
with Haffkine’s prophylactic show clearly that there is 
a much reduced case incidence among the inoculated, 
and a startling reduction in the mortality of those in 
whom inoculation has failed to prevent infection. <A 
particularly striking series of cases reported by Haff- 
kine™® is that of a large series of numbered prisoners 
who were confined in a jail where plague prevailed. 
Those who bore even numbers were inoculated, while 
those having odd numbers were not inoculated. Among 
the uninoculated there occurred ten cases of plague, six 
of which were fatal; while among the inoculated there 
were three cases, all very mild and all of the patients 
recovered. Other series of almost equally striking cases 
might be cited. Forsyth,““ in an analysis of the figures 
of many thousands of cases, shows that the plague inci- 
dence among the inoculated was less than one-third of 
that among the uninoculated, while the mortality among 
thse who had received the prophylactic was only 17 
per cent.; and among those who had had no previous 
treatment it was 45 per cent. In other words, the 
chances of dying of plague were about eight times as 
great for those who had not received the prophylactic 
treatment. Numerous other reports of the same tenor 
might be adduced to demonstrate the value of the mea- 
sure. 

Strong!“ advocates the use of living but attenuated 
cultures of the plague bacillus for the purpose of im- 
munizing persons. This method has not been largely 
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used, but the evidence that exists is in favor of the pro- 
cedure. 

The whole subject of artificial immunization has been 
developed in relation to plague as well as in relation to 
other diseases by means of experiments on lower ani- 
mals, especially rats and guinea-pigs. 

Now let us state very briefly what animal experi- 
mentation has enabled us to do for the person actually 
stricken with the disease. In 1895 Yersin, Calmette 
and Borrel'* found that after animals were injected 
with killed cultures of the plague bacillus, the serum 
of the animals so treated acquired the power of pre- 
venting the development of plague in animals that were 
simultaneously infected, and in curing animals already 
sick. The serum for this purpose is now on the market 
as an article of commerce. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases of the disease in all parts of the world. 
There is a general agreement of opinion that when ad- 
ministered in sufficient doses and sufficiently early, in 
the disease, it constitutes a very efficient remedy. Un- 
fortunately the cases are rarely diagnosed early enough 
to give the patient the full benefit of the serum. 
Chocksy™ says: 


“Much depends on the early and free use of the serum. In 
patients injected on the first day or within a few hours of the 
onset of the symptoms one injection of 100 c.. followed by 
another after six to eight hours and then if necessary by a 
third, after a similar interval would cut short the attack if 
the case be not pneumonic, malignant or septicemic.” 


There is very good reason for believing that with the 
exception of the use of the serum, treatment has scarcely 
any influence on the course of the infection. 

Laboratory animals must be used in the preparation 
and the testing of prophylactics and the curative serum. 
No other method is available, and to prohibit animal 
experimentation would immediately and effectually stop 
all work and all progress along these lines as well as 
along other lines of investigation of plague. 


CONCLUSION 


To review briefly, we may say that in the past by 
means of animal experimentation there has been dem- 
onstrated the cause of plague, the means by which it is 
conveyed in nature from animal to animal, and from 
lower animals to man. At the present time we have 
effective means of controlling outbreaks of the disease, 
and of curing many of the sick. So much has been ac- 
complished in the past that we may fairly hope that 
later investigations will still further extend our knowl- 
edge of the disease 

If I might be permitted to suggest the lines along 
which we may expect progress they would be as fol- 
lows: 

1. The discovery of methods of rodent extermination 
more perfect than those we now have. 

2. The development of a prophylactic agent that could 
be used without inconvenience on a large mass of the 
population. 

3. The preparation of a curative serum, potent enough 
to make it useful even in late cases of the disease. 

4. The discovery of a reliable method of early diag- 
nosis of human cases without awaiting the results of cul- 
ture and inoculation experiments. This will probably be 
in the nature of a test similar to the ocular reaction in 
typhoid fever or the cutaneous reaction in tuberculosis. 
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5. The circumstances governing the alterations of vir- 
ulence of the bacillus. 

All progress in the directions indicated will have to 
come about as a result of experimental work done on 
lower animale. Will any reasonable person say that this 
work must be stopped because it requires the sacrifice of 
even a large number of rodents? Shall the achievements 
of the past, splendid though they are, be the measure of 
what we shall know about this disease that claims so 
many victims and causes such enormous commercial 
josses? | believe that these questions may be left safely 
to the judgment of any unbiased person. 


— — 


THE FILTERING CICATRIX FOR CHRONIC 


GLAUCOMA 


WITH A REPORT OF CASES IN WHICH OPERATION WAS 
PERFORMED BY THE METHOD OF LAGRANGE * 


ALLEN GREENWOOD, M.D. 
BOSTON 


Ever since the general acceptance of von Graefe’s 
classical operation of iridectomy as the best operative 
treatment in the majority of cases of glaucoma, oph- 
thalmic surgeons have observed that, in cases of chronic 
glaucoma, a more permanent benefit was often obtained 
in those in which, through some fault in technic, a 
cystoid scar resulted. Such a scar usually came about 
as the result of some entanglement or prolapse of 
shreds or tags of iris, with evidences that the anterior 
chamber communicated with the cystoid cavities by fis- 
tulous tracts. This observation led to deliberate 
attempts to produce such scars, and some operators 
advised leaving a bit of iris tissue somewhere in the 
wound for this purpose. Others, like de Wecker, 
Priestly-Smith and Critchett, while acknowledging the 
possible benefits, pointed out the dangers of infection 
and sympathetic disturbance from this procedure. In 
spite of this warning, several operators have recently 
advocated this method of making fistulous cystoid cica- 
trices, the most radical being Maher,“ who, after mak- 
ing the usual incision, drags a section of the underlying 
iris from its attachment and leaves the loop prolapsed, 
to be cut off several days later, in such a manner as to 
leave a tag of iris in either corner of the wound. To 
lessen the danger in such cases, Herbert? advised cover- 
ing the prolapse with a conjunctival flap made at the 
time of the incision. Holth® also tries to minimize the 
dangers by his new operation called “iridencleisis anti- 
glaucomatosa.” which he describes at length with its 
various incisions and modifications of iris treatment. 
The modification which he esteems the highest, and 
which he considers gives the best results, is that of sub- 
conjunctival incarceration of iris tissue combined with 
extrasphincteric iridectomy. He reports some excellent 
results and clearly establishes the possibility of creating 
a fistulous passage between the anterior chamber and the 
subconjunctival spaces with a reasonable amount of cer- 
tainty. Holth's operation is far safer than Maher's and 
a step forward, but it remained for Lagrange to work 
out the possibility of obtaining filtering or fistulous 
scars free from iris tissue. 


* Read in the Section on Ophthalmology of the American Med. 
ical Association, at the Sixty-first Annual Session, held at St. Louis, 
June, 1910 
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Ophthalmic surgeons, who have been accustomed, 
operating for cataract, to make their incisions “tar 
enough back to get a good conjunctival flap, had noticed 
that the flap often remained edematous or even bleb- 
like for some time after healing had taken place, and in 
a few cases, for years after, with the added observation 
that pressure on the eye would increase the edema or 
bleb with a decrease in tension and a partial emptying 
of the anterior chamber. Herbert especially called 
attention to this, and the explanation is found when 
one reads McKechnie’st most excellent article on the 
healing of variously placed cataract incisions. 

Lagrange® reasoned that if this occasional undesir- 
able sequel of flap extraction. with its fistulous com- 
munication between the anterior chamber and subcon- 
junctival space, could be brought about in all cases of 
iridectomy for chronic glaucoma, the likelihood of 
future increases of tension would be greatly lessened, 
and the cure produced by the iridectomy made more 
permanent. ‘The description of the operation which he 
therefore devised and called sclerecto-iridectomy, with 
the very excellent cuts, has been repeated so often that 
it is unnecessary to give a full description here. 

Briefly, it consists in a sclerocorneal incision well into 
ihe angle of the anterior chamber, with the knife held, 
in entting out, with the edge slightly backward so as to 
bevel the sclera and make a broad conjunctival flap. 
Then with the conjunctival flap pulled down over the 
cornea, a portion of the beveled edge of the sclera is cut 
off with curved scissors, the amount varving with the 
degree of plus tension, as experience shows that the 
greater the tension the less the amount necessary to 
remove. A good iridectomy is then made and the con- 
junctival flap replaced after all iris tissue has been freed 
from the angles of the incision. In regard to this latter 
point, Lagrange holds that his operation has not been 
properly performed if any entanglement of iris tags 
occurs. He reported some very encouraging results. I 
have performed the Lagrange operation now nine times 
and have not found it especially difficult or very dis- 
turbing to the eve, the amount of traumatism being 
less than one would expect. I find the curved modifica- 
tion of de Wecker’s iris scissors the best to cut the 
beveled sclera. 

Herbert,’ in describing his wedge isolation operation. 
says: 

The term filtering should be restricted to smooth, even sears, 
which evidently allow aqueous to pass through them, but which 
present no dark points which we can accept as fistulous open- 
ings. The fact of filtration is shown by the edematous condi- 
tion of the overlying conjunctiva, and particularly by the fact 
that pressure on the eye causes a marked increase of this 


edema, often amounting to a bleb and a marked lowering of the 
tension of the eye. 


This operation I have never tried, as the operation of 
Lagrange appealed to me as being less complicated and 
more likely to give a permanent result. Herbert claims 
that his operation creates a true, filtering cicat?ix, but 
that the operation of Lagrange creates a subconjunctival 
fistula. Granting that this statement be true, it still 
would seem to me that a tiny, subconjunctival fistula, 
or group of fistulas, would be more likely to remain per- 
manent than microscopic filtering spaces in scleral sear 
tissue, 
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Thomson Henderson,’ in an article, written from the 
standpoint of a pathologist, on the so-called filtering 
cicatrix, described the processes of healing of corneal 
wounds, especially those made at the limbus, pointing 
out the fact that “after an incision into the anterior 
chamber, whatever its position, or method, or forma- 
tion, the endothelial cells go along with internal margin 
of the wound and so come to seal it off. Once the 
growth of endothelium is complete, the wound is no 
more a filtering cicatrix, but is shut off from the ante- 
rior chamber by a layer of new-formed endothelial cells, 
which proceed to lay down a new homogeneous mem- 
brane between the cut surfaces of Descemet’s mem- 
brane.” It is this endothelium that precludes, accord- 
ing to Henderson, all possibility of a permanent filter- 
ing cicatrix following any operative incision, however 
devised. He says in concluding: 

1 would emphasize the fact that the success of operation in 
glaucoma does not lie in a “filtering” wound but in the accom- 
panying iridectomy. ‘The reason of the beneficial and curative 
action of iridectomy in glaucoma is accounted for by the fact 
that the cut iris surface, forming the base ard pillars of the 
coloboma, never undergoes any reparative process, but always 
remains a raw, open wound, as when first severed, so acting as 
a permanently open filtering area through which the aqueous 
fluid can drain away. ‘The efficacy of this drainage area 
depends on the operation being done before atrophy of the iris 
stroma has progressed too far. 

He seems to make out a very clear case against the 
permanence of the filtering scar as defined by Herbert, 
but does not disprove the possibility of the fistulization 
of an iris-free cicatrix. He does not explain away the 
observation of the several operators who have seen cica- 
trices, without macroscopic evidences of flstulization, 
that would allow the emptying of the aqueous into the 
subeconjunctival spaces following pressure on the globe. 

Abadie*® has also expressed a pathologist’s disbelief in 
the filtering cicatrix, asserting that in simple section of 
the iris must be sought the true remedial agent. He 
regards it as established that (1) Lagrange has so far 
failed to furnish satisfactory proof that simple chronic 
giaucoma can be cured by sclerectomy; and (2) glau- 
coma cured by sclerectomy or by iridosclerectomy might 
equally well have been cured by iridectomy, a simpler 
and less dangerous operation.” 

Dr. Doyne“ reported a favorable case done before the 
surgeons at the Oxford Congress by Lagrange, but does 
not mention the ultimate success as to filtration. 

Dr. J. E. Weeks“ presented four cases to the Section 
on Ophthalmology at New York Academy of Medicine, 
stating that the operation impressed him favorably. 

Thompson! presents very clearly and concisely the 
gist of the controversy on the so-called filtering cicatrix. 
He says: “Nothing in ophthalmology could well be of 
greater importance than the determination whether or 
not an iris-free filtering cicatrix can be made in the 
corneo-scleral margin, when operating for chronic glau— 
coma.” He then goes on to describe the claims of Her- 
bert and Lagrange, who, by their operations, are trying 
to establish a permanent path for the passage of aqueous 
from the anterior chamber into the subconjunctival tis- 
sue. He then gives Henderson’s views as to the impos- 
sibility of making a permanent, iris-free, filtering scar, 
such as Herbert claims to obtain. 

Lagrange’ steps into the arena again, with a very 
able defense of his pperation. In regard to the cystoid 
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cicatrix, he makes the following very timely remarks: 
“A cystoid cicatrix, obtained at the price of an entan— 
glement of the iris, is unwelcome and dangerous, and 
one should aim at creating a cicatrix fully as filtering as 
the cystoid one, without the uveal tract participating in 
its formation.” He insists on going with the section 
through the ligamentum pectinatum iridis and dividing 
the insertion of the ciliary muscle, so as to establish a 
communication between the lymph spaces of the chori- 
oi! and the anterior chamber. He shows that von 
Graefe and de Wecker both understood the usefulness 
of the filtering cicatrix, but he gives to de Wecker the 
credit of having brought into prominence the value of 
this cicatrix. He also shows that de Wecker was 
opposed to the entanglement of iris in the efforts to 
obtain such a cieatrix. He goes on to describe the util- 
ity of the filtering cicatrix, and shows that “when it 
occasionally follows a simple iridectomy it is the result 
of the hypertension of the eye, and does not oecur in 
chronic glaucoma without this hypertension.” In such 
cases of glaucoma he states that iridectomy has no value, 
or but a passing one, because the lips of the wound fall 
into apposition, either immediately after the incision or 
more or less quickly after the section has been made. 
“Dieresis must be replaced by exeresis, since by the 
former it is impossible to produce a definite filtering 
cieatrix, which, on the contrary, one can get readily by 
exeresis of the sclerotic.” He says: 

My operation of selereeto-iridectomy has the primary advan- 
tage of opening up a communication between the choroidal 
space, on the one hand, and the aqueous chamber on the other. 
It satistied, therefore, the wants of those who believe that 
chronic glaucoma largely depends on the obliteration of that 


space. In the second place, it does away with the obstruction 
of the angle of the anterior chamber, when such exists, and 
lastly, it establishes a communication between the aqueous 


chambers and the perichoroidal space and the meshes beneath 
the conjunetiva. 

He describes three varieties of the filtering cieatrix 
based on the amount of sclera Temoved and the result of 
such removal. In the first variety there is the simple 
thinning of sclera; the second is the so-called subcon- 
junctival fistula; and the third variety, in which there 
is ampulliform elevation of the conjunctiva added to the 
fistulization, resembles a cystoid cicatrix, but without 
the entanglement of iris. Lagrange states that since he 
began to operate on patients with a view of obtaining 
this form of the cicatrix he never has seen the least 
damage result from the operation, 

Lagrange,’® in a communication made to the Paris 
Ophthalmological Society, reports cases of simple scle- 
rectomy giving successful results, which he considers 
more convincing proof-of the value of the filtering cica- 
trix than cases of the combined operation, and especially 
is this true of the cases, like Valude’s,’* yielding good 
results where a previous simple iridectomy had failed. 
In concluding, Lagrange advises simple sclerectomy for 
cases having a tension of 1 or less, reserving the com- 
bined operation for those having a greater tension. 
Later, Lagrange’® answers M. Abadie’s four objections 
to the operation of sclerecto-iridectomy, giving the elin— 
ical proofs in support of his claims, 

Weekers and Heuvelmans'® demonstrated, by experi- 
mentation on the eyes of rabbits, that it was possible to 
obtain a filtering cicatrix. They concluded from their 
experiments that it was necessary to excise a portion of 


13. Lagrange: Arch. d’ophth., August, 1908. 
14. Valude: Ann. docul., May, 1908. 

15. Lagrange: Arch. — — November, 

16. Weekers and Heu : Arch. 1 November, 1909. 
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the whole thickness of the sclera, and as near the cornea 
as possible, in order to obtain a fistulous opening. They 
also state that it is necessary to do an iridectomy in 
most cases to prevent the inclusion of iris tissue in the 
opening. 

Rochon Duvigneaud.“ in discussing the Lagrange 
operation, and describing two cases, insists that the 
third variety of the Lagrange filtering cicatrix must be 
obtained if permanent reduction of tension is aimed at, 
that the simple thinning of the selera obtained in the 
first variety is in no sense a filtering area, and that the 
improvement obtained in cases of chronic glaucoma, 
having such cicatrices, is due solely to the accompany- 
ing iridectomy. Apropos of the first variety of the 
Langrange cicatrix, Bettremieux'* has endeavored to 
lessen the resistance of the sclera by grooving it near 
the cornea, without opening the anterior chamber. 

Holth’® describes a modification of the Lagrange 
operation, in which a modified Dr. Vacher punch for- 
ceps is used to remove the bit of scleral tissue. He 
tried taking the rounded piece of scleral tissue from the 
posterior lip of the wound, but finally decided to follow 
the method of Lagrange and take it from the anterior 
lip. using the punch forceps instead of the scissors. 

Holth considers that the following three conditions 
must be fulfilled before an operation for the cure of 
glaucoma by the production of a fistulous cicatrix can 
be considered to have answered the purpose for which it 
was devised. He postpones publication of his results 
until sufficient time has elapsed to allow of their being 
fulfilled in a series of cases; 

I. There must be conjunctival edema over and around the 


scleral wound, showing the presence of a subconjunctival fis- 
tula. 

2. The tension must be constantly normal or subnormal, as 
shown by the tonometer. 

3. For two years after the operation, the visual acuity and 
fields (which often improve to a marked extent) must not 
become worse than they were before. 


Finally, Holth expresses his opinion that, although 
the classical iridectomy is still indicated in acute glau- 
coma, yet Lagrange’s idea was a most happy one, and 
that anterior subconjunctival sclerectomy is destined to 
be the basis of all the future surgical treatment of 
chronic glaucoma. 

Major Elliott?“ concedes that Herbert and Lagrange 
have proved their case, but considers that “the opera- 
tion of Herbert is a difficult and complicated procedure, 
and that the operation of Lagrange, while less difficult, 
offers some risks,” while the operation he advocates can 
be easily performed, and without the same risk. Briefly, 
his operation consists in trephining at the limbus with a 
2-mm. trephine, leaving the button in place, or remov- 
ing it with the trephine or scissors and forceps. In 
most of his cases the button was removed, and in some, 
twenty-one out of fifty, a small button of iris was 
removed. Fifty patients were operated on, and in no 
case up to the time of publication had the operation 
failed to relieve tension. 

In another article“ Major Elliott reports four cases 
showing the evidences of a filtering cicatrix a long time 
after operation; the first, eighty-six days; the second, 
three and one-half years; the third, seven and one-half 
years; and the fourth, ten years. The last two of these 
appeared to owe their filtration to tiny fistulization. 
His communication, he states, is simply a preliminary 


lost by reason of such an accident. 


17. Duvigneaud, Rochon: Arch. d'ophth., March, 1908. 

+ 4 Bettremieux: Clin. Ophth., August and _September, 1907. 
Holth: Ann. — — 1 

Elliett: Ophtha December, 1909, 


note on a new operative procedure for the establishment 
of a filtering cicatrix in the treatment of glaucoma. At 
the December meeting of the New England Ophthalmo- 
logical Society, Dr. Verhoeff?* presented a circular 
punch based on the principle of the bicycle tire punch, 
which will remove a button of sclera at one or both ends 
of a sclerocorneal incision, with a minimum of trauma- 
tism. He first cuts a conjunctival flap, which is pulled 
down over the cornea, and a sclerocorneal incision is 
then made with a keratome. The little rounded guard 
of the punch is then slipped into the wound, and to one 
corner, when by screwing down the sharp-edged cylin- 
der, the button is cut and removed with the instrument. 
A small extrasphincteric iridectomy is then made. Fer- 
gus*? also recommends a similar modification of 
Lagrange’s operation by using the trephine, which is 
applied far enough back to avoid opening the anterior 
chamber, to which he adds a modified cvclodialysis 
obtained by pushing a repositor between the exposed 
ciliary body and the sclera, until its point comes into 
the anterior chamber. He has, therefore, modified the 
operation of Heine rather than that of Lagrange. 
Stephenson** reviews the use of the trephine in the 
treatment of glaucoma, calling attention to its advocacy 
by Argyll-Robertson thirty-four years ago, and later by 
Blanco and Frölich. These operators removed the 
scleral piece posterior to the ciliary body, while Fergus, 
Elliott and Verhoeff, now remove the dise from a point 
nearer to the limbus. 

In 1905, Heine brought out his operation of eyelo- 
dialysis for the establishment of a passage for the escape 
of aqueous from the anterior chamber into the supra- 
chorioidal space, and in the discussion of the question 
of a filtering cicatrix it would seem proper to bring u 
the question of this operation, which, however, coul 
hardly be compared with the true filtering cicatrix, in 
that the passage of aqueous into the suprachorioidal 
space, following cyclodialysis, has been proved to be 
only temporary. The operation, however, is of value in 
certain classes of cases in which a sudden emptying, or 
partial emptying, of the anterior chamber is unwise. 
In such cases, Heine’s operation should not constitute 
the whole treatment, but should be employed prelimi- 
nary to a Lagrange, or some of its modifications. It is 
especially indicated in cases in which there is a high 
degree of tension with a marked sclerosis of the retinal 
arteries and consequent danger of hemorrhage, and par- 
ticularly in those cases in which the fellow eve has been 
Weekers** reports 
on five cases, in which Axenfeld operated after Heine’s 
method, and which gave ‘disappointing results in that 
the tension fell only to rise again. The operation 
devised by Fergus may prove to be a modification of the 
Heine, with the advantage of more permanent results, 
Fuchs has tried trephining, but operating away from 
the cornea. and only found that temporary relief was 
obtained. He has also tried Heine’s operation, but has 
given it up as it did not permanently cure the condition, 
and as on pathologic examination it was shown that in 
cases in which cyclodialysis had been performed cicatri- 
zation completely occluded the spaces between the ante- 
rior chamber and the perichorioidal space. Arnold 
Knapp** reports a number of favorable results following 
the use of Heine’s operation in his hands, but the gen- 
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eral opinion of surgeons who have tried the operation 
seems to be that it is not permanent enough in its effects 
to generally replace iridectomy for chronic glaucoma, 
while the Lagrange operation, or some of its modifica- 
tions, seems to be growing in favor. 

CASE 1.—History—The patient, F. M., aged 23, watehmaker, 
came to me Sept. 13, 1907. The case is especially interesting 
on account of the youth of the patient. The family history is 
also interesting in that the mother, at the age of 46, came to 
me with absolute glaucoma of the right eve, which, not yield- 
ing to iridectomy twice performed, required removal. Outside 
of glaucoma in the mother, there is no other family history of 
importance in the case. For three months before the patient 
came to me, the sight of the right eve had gradually failed 
with oecasional attacks of discomfort, and the constant appear 
ance of a rainbow around lights. On waking up in the 
morning both eyes were slightly congested, but this passed off 
in a very few hours. 

Eramination.—This showed the right eve vision equal to 
perception of light and perception of movements in the tem 
poral field only. Tension + 1, and the pupil slightly dilated 
with anterior chamber shallow. The fundus showed a eupping 
of the dise amounting to three diopters with the retinal 
arteries pulsating. The left eve showed a vision of 20 30, field 
of vision normal, pupil slightly dilated and anterior chamber 
slightly shallowed, tension possibly slightly above normal, but 
difficult to determine owing to inability to compare with the 
normal eve. The fundus showed a cupping of about two dion- 
ters. Arterial pulsation only on pressure. In both eves the 
optic diss were unusually large with the cupping sharply at 
the edge of the dise and sclera, with the vessels disappearing 
mementarily, entirely, in both eves. The right eve showed 
entire loss of the nasal field up to the middle line. 

Filocarpin was immediately ordered and arrangements made 
for the patient’s admission to a hospital for operation. The 
pilocarpin reduced the tension in the right eve, and contrac!ci 
the pupils well, improving the vision in the right eve to count- 
ing tingers at two feet, in the temporal field, and improving 
the left eve to a vision of 20/30. 

Operation.—On September 18 a Lagrange operation was per- 
formed on the right eve, and as this was the more advanced 
as to the glaucoma, only a small portion of the beveled edge of 
the sclera was removed. A moderate-sized iridectomy was per- 
formed and the large, well-shaped conjunctival flap was easily 
replaced. I was surprised at the ease with which the conjune- 
tival flap could be pulled down over the cornea, out of the way, 
allowing an iridectomy to be performed as easily as after a 
keratome incision. A week later the same operation was per- 
formed on the left eve, and a large-sized piece of sclera 
removed, In this eve I also obtained a very good iridectomy 
and reposition of the conjunctival flap. 

Postoperative His The healing was uneventful and 
unaccompanied by any entanglement of the iris in the wound. 
The edematous condition of the conjunctival flap was, of 
course, very marked, especially in the left eve. This condition 
of localized edema, which could be increased on manipulation 
of the eve, persisted for several months, and was present when 
the patient was seen Jan. 20, 1008, at which time the left eve 
showed a vision of 20/20, with a —2 cyl, axis 90°. The right 
eve could count fingers at two feet, in the temporal field, and 
in both eves the tension was normal or even subnormal. The 
patient had returned to his work at the watehmaker’s bench. 
I saw him again March 1, 1910, more than two years after my 
last record, and found the following conditions: The right 
eve, which looked perfectly white and quiet, still retained the 
same amount of vision, and had a normal tension. The line of 
incision showed very plainly as a bluish mark from 0.5 to 1 
mim. in width, extending a little less than the length of the 
original incision, Just to the left of the center of this bluish 
line, there was a round bluish opening with a refracting center, 
es though a bubble of air were caught just under the conjunc- 
tiva. It had a diameter of 1 mm. and } felt that this repre- 


‘sented a distinct tistulous opening into the anterior chamber. 
Ihre was no surface elevation of tissue over this spot, but the 
conjunctival tissue represented by the original flap was slightly 
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and evenly edematous, with a slight increase of this condition 
following pressure on the lower part of the eye. “Continued 
pressure, however, did not create anything like a bleb or visibly 
decrease the fluid in the anterior chamber. The left eve 
showed, with his glass, a vision of 20/15. The eye was per- 
feetly white and quiet with normal tension and no sign of con- 
junctival edema, and the incision showing as a bluish line, 
rather wider than that in the right eye, but having no appear- 
anee of fistulization. 


In this case it is evident that the glaucomatous con- 
dition has been entirely relieved, though it is quest ion- 
able if there is any filtration, at present, through the 
cicatrix of the left eye. It seems justifiable to suppose, 
however, that the marked filtration which was present 
for more than three months after operation allowed a 
more permanent cure from the iridectomy. The right 
eve, however, shows, after over two vears, most of thie 
evidences required to prove the presence of an iris-free 
filtering or fistulous cicatrix. My previous experiences 
with miotics and simple iridectomies for such advanced 
cases as represented by this right eye would lead me to 
expect a steady decline in vision instead of the com- 
plete maintenance of a vision which this patient insists 
is of great help to him. 


Case 2.—History.—The patient, Mrs. G. H., gave a negative 
family history. For several years the sight in her right eve 
had been gradually failing up to Dee. 15, 1907, when she was 
stricken with a very severe attack of capillary bronchitis, and 
on the following day developed an acute attack of glaucoma in 
this right eye. 

Examination—When 1 saw the patient, December 16, 1 
found the right eye in condition of acute glaucoma, with entire 
loss of vision, steamy cornea, with greenish pupillary reflex; 
tension + 3, and eye very much inflamed with conjunctival 
chemosis and extreme pain. She was coughing incessantly, 
and in view of her condition it was considered inadvisable to 
operate. Physostigmin (eserin) was accordingly prescribed to 
be used every three hours, and under this the pain ceased, the 
pupil contracted to nearly normal size, the cornea became less 
steamy, and the patient could discern movement of the fingers 
at two or three feet. 

Operation._No further improvement in vision took place, 
however, and the patient’s condition improving, a Lagrange 
operation was performed on beth eves Jan. 2, 1908. The per- 
formance of the operation was very difficult on the right eye 
owing to the shallowness of the anterior chamber and excessive 
hemorrhage. The operation on the left eye was performd with 
no dillieulty, and semed advisable on account of the finding of 
slight cupping of the dise and shallowness of the anterior 
chamber, with a slightly larger pupil than one would expect in 
a woman of her age. There was, however, no increase of ten- 
sion, but the eye was evidently in a condition to develop glau- 
coma easily. The healing was uneventful in both eyes, with 
appearance similar to those deseribed in the first case. The 
right eye, however, at the end of three weeks developed some 
increased tension and pain, and there were no signs of escape 
of aqueous into the subconjunctival space. A second Lagrange 
operation was then performed to the temporal side of the orig 
inal one. 

Postoperative Condition—This resulted in reduction of ten- 
sion, which has remained up to the present time, though the 
eye has only perception of light, practically no increase of 
vision having been obtained from either operation. This 
patient was seen again March 1, 1910, over two years after the 
performance of the operations. The left eve showed perfectly 
quiet and white with no conjunctival edema, and good clean 
coloboma without entanglement of the iris in the wound, and 
the line of incision showing as a bluish-gray area, about 0.5 
mm. wide, extending nearly the full length of the origina! 
incision. There was no sign, however, of fistulization, to the 
naked eye. The vision with a + 3.50 sph. combined with a 
+ 1.12 cy, axis 175°, is 20/20. The right eye showed a regu- 
lar, continuous, bluish line along the site of both incisions, 
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varying from a millimeter in width down to nothing. At the 
point where the two incisions came together, and also at the 
nasal end of the first incision, there was some entanglement of 
iris. There was no sign of conjunctival edema, but there was 
a small, bluish eystoid sear at the nasal side containing some 
iris tissue without other signs of a fistula. The tension was 
normal, and there was absolutely no pain or discomfort. 


The other Lagrange operations which I have per- 
formed are so recent that I will not detail them, but 
simply state that all four, up to the present, show the 
conjunctival bleb indicative of aqueous escape into the 
subconjunctival spaces. They were all performed in 
cases of simple glaucoma in which no history or signs 
of previous acute or subacute attacks had ever been 
present, and in which the vision and fields were much 
reduced, and the dises cupped and atrophic; the results 
so far have been most encouraging as to improvement in 
a vision which had been steadily failing under the care- 
ful use of miotics. I should state here that in neither 
of my two reported cases, which now are over two years 
old, has any miotie been used since the Lagrange opera- 
tion, nor has any been used since operation in the newer 
cases, so that all the improvement and maintenance of 
vision must be ascribed to the operation. 

From my reading coupled with my personal observa- 
tion, I feel reasonably sure that the Lagrange operation, 
or one of its modifications, has come to stay because it is 
a distinct advance in our operative treatment of chronic 
glaucoma, in that it makes the effect of an iridectomy 
more marked at first, and more 1 1 later, thus 
keeping the vision existing at the time of operation 
much longer than can be hoped for from miotics, simple 
iridectomy, sclerotomy or cyclodialysis. 

101 Newbury Street. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

Dr. Joux E. Weeks, New York: From the reading of the 
first paper of La Grange, the proceeding that he deseribed 
impressed me favorably and at the first opportunity I began 
performing the operation. I have operated after this method 
in glaucoma, | think, 37 times. The operation is an iridectomy 
made in the manner which is at the present time classical and, 
in addition, the excision of a small piece of sclera. The incision 
is made by means of a Graefe cataract knife, making a large 
conjunctival flap. The operation itself is not a difficult one, in 
my opinion. The incision can be made so obliquely that, by 
grasping the conjunctival flap and pulling it forward, the 
of sclera to be excised can be exposed and rapidly excised by 
means of the curved scissors. I have watched very carefully 
the results of this procedure, and 1 have been very favorably 
impressed by i Only a short time since a patient came to 
my office on whom | had operated some three years ago, and I 
found in that case that there was an actual filtration cicatrix 
in each eve. 1 had operated on both eves. I found that the 
conjunctiva over the site of the iridectomy was somewhat 
raised, edematous, and by pressing on the eye the edematous 
condition could be increased slightly. Such is not the case in 
all the patients on whom I have operated, by any means, but 
the various cicatrices as represented by La Grange have been 
observed in the cases in which I have operated. First, in some 
of them the surface was perfectly smooth and the incision was 
filled by a cicatrix which showed no irregularities; second, in 
others there was some irregularity in the cicatrix, but not any 
evidence of filtration; third, there were still others in which 
the evidence of filtration was perfectly clear and pronounced. 
I know that the observations of Henderson and his histologic 
experiments seem to negative the claims of La Grange. len- 
derson concludes that the scar tills so that it entirely blocks 
the incision, and that no filtration results. This is true, I 
think, in many of the cases, but not in all. We have, then, in 
this operation, an iridectomy which is usually as efficient as an 
iridectomy made in any other way, and in addition the forma- 
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tion of a cieatrix, which may be a filtrating cicatrix in some of 
the cases at least. Moreover, if the tension does recur it is 
very much later in the cases in which a simple iridectomy has 
been performed. While at one time my impression was that I 
should revert to the ordinary iridectomy, at present | am of the 
opinion that I shallwontinue to use the operation of La Grange. 

Dr. II. Girrorp, Omaha: I do not think that we need waste 
any time in discussing the possibility of making a filtrating 
ciceatrix; that is to say, a cicatrix or opening that will stay 
open, between the anterior chamber and the subconjunctival 
tissue. I think all of you have seen, as I have, these blebs 
remain after an iridectomy performed in the various ways, or 
after cataract operations, and if you will begin massage after 
iridectomy and keep it up you will keep up such a bleb. But 
the question whether that will lower the tension of the exe- 
ball permanently is a different one. In many cases in which I 
have seen this bleb left the tension has gone up, just as it has 
in other cases. In one case I had a beautiful bleb which stood 
up in bold relief in both eves, but the poor man’s tension kept 
up and the sight went down until he finally killed himself. So 
that it remains to be seen, and it will take a good deal of time 
for us to tell, whether anything is gained by this cutting out 
the sclera. Theoretically one would expect to find the shreds 
of connective tissue going across this opening and filling it up; 
but even if it does not the question of its effect on the tension 
is still, I say, an open one. 

Dr. ALLEN Greenwoop, Boston: Holth in his article says 
that no case is successful unless the tension has remained nor- 
mal for two ears and unless at the end of two years there 
remains evidences of a filtering sear. This result Holth has 
undoubtedly obtained, according to his written description of 
the cases in which he has operated, and I feel confident that, 
in the few cases I have seen, the tension has remained down 
better than after the ordinary iridectomy, particularly in the 
cases in which the tension before the operation was considerable; 
and it is in those cases, as La Grange has pointed out, that you 
get the best results. I do not mean in cases in which there has 
been any inflammatory disturbance of the eye. Most of my 
patients have had no inflammatory signs of glaucoma; simply 
a cupping of the disc, with slight increased tension or ocea- 
sionally plus one or over. In regard to doing the operation, it 
is simply an addition to the ordinary irideetomy made with the 
flap incision, and the cutting off of the small bevel of the 
sclera adds practically little to the operation itself, and I think 
it is an operation that for certain cages has come to stay. I 
think that all of vou will be doing it later. 

I have thus in my paper presented as briefly as possible the 
different operations recently devised for making the effects of 
glaucoma operations more permanent by efforts to establish a 
filtering cicatrix, or what might be better termed a subcon- 
junctival fistulization of the sclerocorneal scar. Since writing 
my paper I have done additional La Grange operations, so that 
in all fifteen eyes have been operated on with only the happiest 
results. The later operations show even more clearly earlier 
evidences of fistulization than did those done at first. In cases 
in which the iris follows the aqueous out of the incision the 
iridectomy is done first, and then the sclerotomy follows. 


Eucalyptus Oil in Treatment of Hookworm Disease.—P. 
Wijn writes from Ngawi in Java that the number of patients 
with ankylostomiasis is constantly increasing in the island. 
During 1907 such patients formed 4 per cent. of all applying 
to the Policlinic, and the proportion is becoming larger yearly. 
But he has found a method of treatment which seems to act 
much quicker and more reliably than the male fern or thymol. 
He prescribes: 


R. gm. 
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This is taken three times a week in two doses, with a two- 
hour interval, in the morning, fasting, with a dose of castor 
oil the day before. The patients are allowed to go home each 
day after their medicine has operated. A single course of the 
kind proved effectual in nearly every instance, and never more 
than two were required. His communication is published in 
Janus, March, 1910, xv, 178. 
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ANOMALOUS SCARLET FEVER 
A REPORT OF THREE EPIDEMICS* 


WILLIAM THOMAS CORLETT, M. D., L.R.C.P. LOND. 
l'rofessor of Dermatology and Syphilology, Western Reserve 
University 
AND 


IAROLD NEWTON COLE, Pu.B., M.D. 
Resident Physician, Lakeside Hospital 
CLEVELAND 


During the past decade there have oceurred in Lake- 
side Hospital three epidemics of what is thought to 
he anomalous scarlet fever. In each of these epidemics 
the disease might have passed unrecognized or at least 
some doubt might have been entertained as to its 
nature, had not one or more typical cases occurred 
which acted as a diagnostic control. These epidemics 
were characterized by the mildness of the attack, the 
benign course of the disease together with the suppres- 
sion or complete absence of the exanthem together with 
some other of the more important symptoms. 

The first epidemic occurred in the winter of 1901-5 
and started in the children’s ward, but before strict 
quarantine and disinfection terminated its spread, the 
medical and surgical wards likewise contributed until 
eighteen cases were observed. 


REPORTS OF CASES 


Case 1—A child admitted with some slight ailment was 
observed to have a faint rash on the neck and face which soon 
disappeared, although a redness of the fauces persisted some- 
what longer. There had been but a slight rise in temperature 
and the case attracted no special attention. 

Case 2.—A child aged 3 was admitted to the surgical service 
with tuberculosis of the knee. On November 30 the knee was 
aspirated and jodoform emulsion was injected. December I the 
temperature, which had been about normal, registered 103 F.; 
it became normal again on the 2d, and the following day again 
arose to 103. On the 4th a slight reddish, papular rash 
noticed over the trunk with flushing of the face. This was 
thought to be due to iodoform poisoning. Further examina- 
tion, however, brought to light changes in the fauces; and the 
tonsils were red and slightly swollen. Three days later, Decem- 
ber 7, the night nurse on duty in this ward came down with a 
typical infection of scarlet fever of moderate severity, whereon 
both were immediately isolated. The child ran a mild course 
with slight desquamation and was discharged Jan. 13, 1905. 

Case 3.—The case of the nurse above mentioned ran a typi- 
cal course of moderate severity. It is noted that differential 
Llood-count showed a marked increase in eosinophils. 

Case 4.—A child, aged 11 months, was in the surgical serv- 
ice for a hare-lip operation. Some time after the operation it 
was noticed that the temperature, which had been normal, sud- 
denly arose to 103 but returned again to the normal two days 
later. Three days after this, December 4, it registered 101 
and the next day the face was flushed, except around the 
mouth, and a slight rash could be made out over the body. 
There was also inflammation of the throat. The child was 
isolated, and three days later the rash had disappeared. The 
temperature at this time was 99. Desquamation had already 
begun around the neck. From this time the temperature be- 
came irregular and later a discharge was noticed from the left 
ear. The notes of the case show that the child was discharged 
well, Jan. 11, 1905. 

Case 5.—A hospital nurse, aged 19, complained of a head- 
ache, was chilly with a sore throat on December 4. On the 
afternoon of the same day the left tonsil was red and puffy 
with pin-point white spots. The temperature was 101.6. The 
next morning she still had headache and vomited once after 
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taking magnesium sulphate. The tonsil being still “puffy and 
sore” the patient was taken to the operating-room to have it 
incised when one of us was asked to see the case. A diagnosis 
of <carlet fever was made and the patient isolated. Previous 
to this no rash had been seen although a slight itchiness of the 
skin had been complained of. At the time of our examination, 
however, a pinkish velvety rash could be made out on the sides 
of the neck and upper part of the chest. The face was deeply 
flushed, except about the mouth. The following day the rash 
was well out and of typical appearance. It then became patchy 
and began to fade two days later. Both tonsils became cov- 
ered with a grayish exudate and general glandular enlarge- 
ment was present. Throat cultures showed the staphylococcus 
amd streptococeus, Blood count on December 4 showed eosino- 
philia 8 per cent; no other change noted. The case thence- 
forth ran an uneventful course. 

Case 6—A hospital nurse, aged 29, on December 8, com- 
plained of chills, sore throat, headache and vomiting. These, 
however, were not very severe and she continued on duty. Her 
appetite seemed unimpaired. ‘Two days later the face, shoul- 
ders and outer aspect of arms were found to be flushed. The 
tonsils were slightly enlarged and injected and the tongue 
coated. ‘The following day the erythema had assumed a 
blotchy appearance and was limited to the regions first in- 
volved. It did not extend and was followed by a slight branny 
desquamation on the arms and face. During the whole course 
the temperature did not go above 99. 

Case 7.—A child, aged 4, was admitted to the hospital 
December 6 suffering from acute bronchitis; while in the ward 
the temperature ran from 99 to 100. On December 21 the 
child had a slight erythema on the trunk, legs and face and the 
tonsils were red and swollen. The next morning the rash was 
faint, the tongue was coated and the tonsils were very large. 
By the 25th the rash had disappeared; although the patient 
was under close observation no appreciable desquamation fol- 
lowed. The urine showed a faint trace of albumin from Decem- 
ber 12 to December 24. The temperature was never above 100. 

Case 8.—The patient, a child aged 3, on surgical service was 
operated on for club-foot on December 6, and on the 7th the 
temperature arose to 100.5 and remained between that point 
and normal until December 14. On that day, although the 
patient had not formerly complained, the temperature arose to 
102.5 and there was a slight reddish punctate eruption over 
the body with the face flushed, excepting the cireumoral 
region. The tongue later presented a strawberry appearance 
and the tonsils were large and red. ‘There was a general 
glandular enlargement. On the 20th desquamation began and 
the child was discharged well one month later. 

Case 9.—A nurse, on duty in the infected ward, had scarla- 
tina accompanied by arthritis, which was not severe. Her case 
ran a typical course. The patient made an uneventful recovery. 


Case 10.—A laborer, aged 30, was admitted to the surgical 
service for a herniotomy. On December 20, four days after 
admission, there was a slight rash on the body with an injected 
throat and large, red tonsils. The tongue was swollen and 
coated, glands enlarged. On January 1, desquamation started 
and patient was discharged January 16. At no time was the 
temperature above normal excepting on December 29, when the 
wound became infected and the temperature remained above 
normal for a few days. The leucocyte count was 23,000, eosin- 
philes 11 per cent., blood-cultures negative. 


Case 11.—A miner, aged 28, had been admitted to the hos- 
pital on September 4 for paraffin injection of the nose. On 
December 22 the patient had swollen tonsils, a suggestive 
tongue and a very slight, pinkish, macular rash on the body, 
the macules being from 16 to % an inch in diameter with a 
slight erythema between them and looking somewhat like 
measles. There was no enanthem on the buccal mucosa, no 
nausea, sore throat or fever; but the patient had some head- 
ache and general glandular enlargement. On December 21 
there was a slight desquamation on the right hip which lasted 
only a few days; no desquamation was noticed elsewhere. The 
urine showed a faint trace of albumin from December 23 to 
January 10; the temperature was never above 99, 
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Case 12.— The patient, a nurse aged 20. on December 14 
had some headache, sore throat and felt feverish, vomiting four 
times. On examination there was a slight erythema of the 
arms, over the region of the scapula and on the face, except 
the cireumoral region. The patient also had a coated tongue 
and swollen, red tonsils covered with a slight exudate. The 
glands were not enlarged. By the 20th the rash on face and 
arms had faded, having appeared nowhere else, and on Decem- 
ber 28, there was a very slight desquamation present on the 
areas involved. The nurse was discharged January 9, having 
never had a temperature above 100 and that only during the 
first night. The urine showed a faint trace of albumin up to 
January 6. 
~ Case 13.—A nurse, aged 23, on December 15 had headache, 
sore throat, and felt chilly and feverish. The next day there 
was a slight rash on the chest and neck with a temperature of 
100.5. The tongue was swollen and coated, and the tonsils red 
and enlarged. The glands about the neck showed enlargement. 
By the 20th the rash had disappeared but no desquamation fol- 
lowed. On the 24th the throat again became sore and the 
glands enlarged and tender with a rash over the whole body. 
Then typical desquamation appeared, and the patient was dis- 
charged January 10. Except during the first night the temper- 
ature was never above 100. The urine showed a faint trace of 
albumin for a few days. 

Case 14.—A maid employed in the hospital, aged 25, on 
December 22 had a sore throat, headache, backache and was 
nauseated. She continued to work until two days later, when 
on examination she showed a flushed face, except the cir- 
cumoral region, with erythema over the chest and shoulders. 
The tongue was large and coated, papille prominent, tonsils 
red and swollen and glands generally enlarged. The erythema 
was entirely gone by December 27, but the patient never had 
the slightest trace of desquamation. The urine showed a 
faint trace of albumin from December 25 to the 29. There 
were no casts. The leucocyte count was 13,600, eosinophiles 13 
per cent., throat cultures gave staphylococei and streptococci. 
Tae temperature was never above 90 nor was the pulse over 
100. 


The remaining cases in this epidemie showed noth- 
ing unusual except that they were very mild and com- 
paratively of short duration. The points mainly to be 
noted in this epidemic are the following: 

1. The relatively large numbers of adults, chiefly 
nurses in the infected wards. Of eighteen attacked, 
eight were adults, six were nurses or otherwise em- 
ploved in the wards, and two were adult patients ex- 
posed while in the wards. 

2. The benign character of the infection and its 
short course, (average being 3.9 weeks from appear- 
ances of rash to end of desquamation). The only con- 
stant symptoms that could be regarded as at all typical 
were the onset and the congestion of the fances. The 
cutaneous manifestations, with two exceptions, are 
evanescent and alone insufficient for the purpose of diag- 
nosis, 

The second epidemic began in April, 1907; there 
were eleven cases reported, although the case notes were 
found even less complete than in the first epidemic. 
As nearly as can be ascertained the epidemic began in 
the children’s ward as an indefinite sore throat with no 
distinct or constant cutaneous manifestations. 

Convalescence. however, was more protracted than 
was observed in the first epidemic and even a larger 
proportion of adults were attacked. The following 
may be taken as the most typical examples of this epi- 
demic. 

Case 15.—A nurse, aged 20, was admitted to the isolation 
pavilion April 19, 1907, after having had a slight sore throat, 
headache and malaise since April 16. On examination there 
was a faint rash over the entire body, general glandular 
enlargement, tongue mgative, tonsils injected and the right one 
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enla There was nothing abnormal in the heart or lungs. 
The rash disappeared by April 22 and desquamation, which 
was never very profuse, did not start until May 1 and lasting 
until July. The temperature was never above 99.5, excepting 
at one time, when it went up to 100.3. The pulse was never 
more than 110: urine was negative. The patient was dis- 
charged July 1, 1907. 

Case 16.—A nurse, aged 21, on July 13 complained of sore 
throat, weakness, nausea, cold perspiration and fever. The 
next day she noticed an eruption and on examination there was 
found a marked erythema with edema of the face. There was 
a strawberry tongue, throat swollen, tonsils covered with a 
membrane, glands all palpable. The cutaneous rash and the 
membrane in the throat were gone by May 18 and desquama- 
tion started lasting until July. The temperature on admit- 
tance was 104 and pulse 120, both of which came down to 
normal in four days. No complications were noted, excepting 
a slight trace of albumin in the urine. Cultures of the strep- 
tochecus were obtained from the throat. 


Case 17.—A nurse, aged 20, with previous history of rhen- 
matism and chorea, had been on duty in the infeeted ward. 
On May 9 she complained of weakness, sore throat and malaise. 
On the 10th a rash was noted on the chest, arms and neck and 
on examination there was a faint erythema over the entire 
body, with a strawberry tongue, swollen tonsils covered with a 
heavy membrane and general glandular enlargement. The 
throat swab showed only streptococcus. The rash was gone by 
the 13th and desquamation began about a week later, being 
finished by July. The patient developed a slight arthritis and 
myocarditis, The temperature remained about 101 until the 
15th. The urine showed a faint trace of albumin. 

Case 18.—A nurse, aged 19, awoke on May 9 with a slight 
sore throat, nausea, malaise and slight fever. The next day a 
rash was noticed and on examination the patient had a very 
slight erythema over the entire body with a negative tongue 
and injected throat and tonsils. The superficial glands were 
slightly enlarged. Desquamation began on the 25th, lasting 
until July, although never very extensive. The urine showed a 
faint trace of albumin; there were never any casts. The 
temperature was 100 on the first day, after that normal. 

Case 19.—A nurse, aged 20, on May 4 complained of severe 
sore throat, nausea and malaise. Early in the afternoon an 
eruption first appeared on chest and neck. The following day 
a general marked erythema was present with glandular 
enlargement, tongue large, swollen, reddened, and throat 
greatly congested. The rash had disappeared on the 19th, and 
the throat was normal by the 2lst. Desquamation began June 
1 and lasted until July 17, although never very profuse. The 
temperature on admission was 102, but soon fell to normal 
where it remained. The urine ‘showed a faint trace of albumin. 


In this epidemic, as in the one preceding, there de- 
veloped no Serious complications oy fatal results. The 
features to be noted are the sudden onset with marked 
involvement of the fauces and comparatively high 
temperature followed by a varving degree of the exan- 
them. There was a rapid subsidence of all symptoms 
followed by a retarded but protracted period of des- 
quamation. 

What may be termed the third epidemie occurred in 
1909. Although but three cases were observed they 
furnished features that are thought worthy of mention. 

Case 20-——A child, aged 9 months, was on the surgical 
service for cervical adenitis, being admitted Oct. 31, 1909. It 
had some discharging sinuses which were being packed with 
iodoform gauze, and on March 21 the child developed a slight 
scarlatiniform rash with a temperature of 100. The rash was 
faint, atypical, lasting only three days. There was no nausea 
or vomiting. The throat was congested and reddened, while 
the tonsils were enlarged. At first the case was regarded 
as an iodoform rash, but as the patient had 7 per cent. of 
ecosinophiles in a differential count of 200 cells she was iso- 
lated, and while in isolation had a typical desquamation and 
double otitis. The urine also had a faint trace of albumin. 
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The temperature never went above 100 until the otitis 
developed. 

Case 21.—The child in the next bed to the patient last 
described came down three days later with a typical scarlet 
fever. She was a girl aged 3, in the hospital for acute anterior 
poliomyelitis. The rash was marked and typical, with a tem- 
perature of 163, rapid pulse, vomiting, severe sore throat and a 
considerable enlargement of the tonsils. Two days later the 
rash faded and the case ran a typical course of desquamation 
with eventually a complete recovery. 

Case 22.—A nurse, aged 24, was nursing the child with 
obscure so-called iodoform rash. Two days later she was taken 
off duty because of a sore throat and a feeling of malaise and 
headache. The throat was very red and edematous, the tonsils 
greatly swollen so that they met in the median line. They 
were partially covered with a membrane but showing no diph- 
theria bacilli. The glands were not enlarged, except those of 
the neck. The temperature was 100 on admittance, 103 two 
days later and afterwards never above 100. On December 1 
the patient vomited several times but the tongue was never 
typical. The leucocyte count was 19,000; differential showed 
no eosinophilia; urine was negative. The patient never showed 
any rash or desquamation, but considering her symptoms it 
was deemed justifiable to place her in this list. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


The most striking characteristics in this series of 32 
cases occurring in three epidemics were the following: 

1. Erythema.—There were three cases in which ery- 
thema was very slight; in one it was absent and in one 
it was confined to small areas and very evanescent. 
Two of the patients with slight erythema had it con- 
fined to the neck, shoulders and arms. It may be well 
to mention, in passing, that one patient had a second- 
ary erythema. 

2. Tem peruturt.— This varied from normal to 105 
F. Four patients never had a temperature above 99, 
two never above 100, and the remainder ran between 
100 and 105, most of them, however, between 100 and 
102. 

3. Desquamation.—There were six cases in which 
the desquamation was typical and one in which it was 
faint but general. One patient never showed any des- 
quamation except around the neck; another none ex- 
cept on the right hip. There were two in whom it was 
confined to the face, arms and shoulders and three 
never showed any desquamation. 

4. Urine—In only two cases was there absence of 
all signs of nephritis, while all the others had a faint 
trace of albumin; and in one case, there were casts. 
Two of the three patients showing no desquamation 
had a faint trace of albumin for a few days. 

5. Angina.—Practically every patient in this series 
had a severe angina, seven of them also showing pres- 
ence, more or less, of a membrane in the throat. 

6. Blood —The only changes noted were a marked 
increase in the number of leucocytes in a few cases, 
and in a number of instances the differential blood 
count showed a high percentage of eosinophiles, which 
is in accord with the observations of Van den Berg! and 
Kotschetkoff.? 


LITERATURE OF TITE SUBJECT 


In the literature dealing with this special phase of 
scarlet fever, namely, the absence of exanthem with 
little or no rise of temperature together with other 
manifestations characteristic of a faint type of the dis- 


1. Van den Berg, J. .: Arch, f. Kinderh., 1898, xxv, 321. 
2. Cabot, R. C. Clinical Examination of the Blood, New York, 
1897. p. 
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ease, we find as far back as 1839, Taupin“ observed, 
during the course of his internship at the Hépital des 
Enfants Malades, an epidemic of five cases of scarlet 
fever in two of which there was no eruption. The year 
previously Eiselt* published an account of a severe case 
of scarlet fever in a girl of 20. in which there was no 
eruption, although the girl had a marked desquamation 
associated with anasarca. She eventually recovered. 

Buttura® in 1857, was called on July 10, 1856, to see 
a young man who suffered from a well-marked searla- 
tinous angina. The eruption was copious and the dis- 
ease followed a course typical of Scarlet fever. Four 
days later a little girl in the same family developed 
croup; angina marked but no eruption throughout the 
course of the disease. Five days later on June 20 a 
little brother also developed intense characteristic an- 
ginous symptoms; the odor from the mouth was pro- 
nounced. No eruption could be observed at any time. 
Convalescence was prompt in all three. There were no 
sequel. 

Buttura then enters into a discussion concerning the 
opinions of authors in regard to the possibility of Kar- 
latina without eruption, and reviewed the literature of 
this subject at some length. He states that in Septem- 
ber, 1829, there reigned in the village of Seine-et-Oise 
an epidemic of so-called common angina. Careful 
study by the local physician led to a diagnosis of scar- 
let fever with predominant mouth (throat) symptoms. 
In the Chateau de Villeroy, inhabited by Comte Friant 
and his family, thirteen persons were affected, and of 
ivese, five presented a special angina without eruption. 

Trousseau observed scarlatinous angina without erup- 
tion of the skin in 1828, at Cour-Cheverny. The diag- 
nosis was made on the strength that a boy had distinct 
scarlet fever with eruption. Three sisters of the boy 
developed fever, angina, but no eruption. 

He states that Dr. Carriére observed during an epi- 
demic at Saint-Dié (Vosges) during the winter of 
1842-1843, 34 cases of scarlet fever with an eruption in 
23 only, and in the majority of these it was very slight. 
The disease ran a benign course. In one case of scar- 
latinous edema with albumin in the urine; no sign of 
eruption appeared, although all the other symptoms of 
scarlet fever with angina were present. 

Bouché (of Vitray) reported four cases of scarlet 
fever as follows: The first was typical scarlet fever 
without eruption; the next a typical case with eruption ; 
the third was again without an eruption and the fourth 
again a usual case. Two of the cases were without 
eruption. The diagnosis was made from general symp- 
toms and the presence of eruption in the other two 
cases occurring in the same house. 

Legroux reported a case of scarlet fever in a chlorotic 
woman in whom the eruption could barely be made out. 
The eruption was likewise scarcely perceptible in an 
infant of four days who is supposed to have contracted 
it from the mother, who had scarlet fever on the second 
day of puerperium. The father had an angina without 
fever or redness of the,skin at the time that the scarlet 
fever terminated in the mother. 

In another house a boy had ordinary scarlatina; the 
sister developed a marked angina, with pronounced 
scarlet eruption and died. During the course of this 
affection the mother, her infant, and a young woman of 


3. Taupin, Charles: Essai sur 
These, Paris, 1839; abstr. in Jour. conn, méd.-chir., vii, 151-155. 
4. Eiselt, J. N.: Fall einer Febris scarlatinosa sine Exanthemate, 
Med. Jahrb. d. k. k. oesterr. Staates, Wien, 1838, New , 
5. Buttura, C. A.: Des fiévres éruptives sans éruption et par- 
ticuli@rement de la scarlatine sans exanthéme, 1857, Paris. 
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24 contracted angina with pseudomembranous plaques, 
with fever, but without eruption, lasting six days. 
Three days after the death of the child, the grand- 
mother and the father presented guttural angina, slight 
fever, characterized by a bright redness, but no swell- 
ing. 

— an epidemic in Berlin. Dr. Helft observed 
cases in which no eruption appeared although all the 
other symptoms prevailed, occurring in families in 
which scarlet fever was present. 

In an epidemic of scarlet fever at Loudon (Vienne) 
from March to September, 1841, Mondiére reporte! 
that in one case of very severe angina the eruption was 
confined to the feet and hands only. In other cases no 
eruption appeared. 

During the epidemic at Loches, 1835, Renaud ob- 
served three cases of scarlet fever in one family. Two 
children developed typical cases of the disease when 
the third one was stricken with all the severe svmp- 
toms that the others had shown, but at no time during 
the attack did it develop the slightest sign of an erup- 
tion. The course of the disease was quite severe in this 
case, but the child recovered. 

Berrand further states that Krauss of Tübingen re- 
ports having observed scarlet fever without eruption in 
the proportions of 1 in 3. The cerebral symptoms pre- 
dominated in these cases, He states that Dr. Maclin- 
tock reported three cases as follows: Child was taken 
with vomiting: condition did not improve: coma alter- 
nating with spasms, death ensued. On the day this 
child was buried another in the family was taken in 
the same manner; developed the same symptoms; 
marked convulsions and death. The third child was 
also taken. It. however, developed a typical searlatina 
rash. No doubt the other two children died from Sar— 
latina without exanthemata. 

About the time Buttura’s article appeared Bauer“ re- 
ported an epidemic of 20 cases, among them being that 
of a boy who had. he thought, a very severe searlatina, 
yet developed no observable eruption at any time. The 
patient eventually recovered after having had a_post- 
scarlatinal arthritis. 

Anderson.’ Banks,“ Whelan.® Robinson.“ Dreyfus," 
and Brissoe and Wetherill,’* also reported similar cases 
about this time, all agreeing that in their experience 
scarlatina at times existed with absence or sparseness of 
the eruption as well as other symptoms of scarlatina. 
At such times it is impossible to make a diagnosis were 
it not for the fact that an epidemic of scarlet fever is in 
progress. 

Furthermore Gosebler™ in 1881 made a diagnosis of 
scarlatina in two children aged 30 months and 6 years 
respectively, despite the fact that they had no eruption, 
desquamation or throat symptoms. He based his diag- 
nosis on the following grounds: that the children were 
ill for some time, the illness in each case being with 
fever and repeated vomiting, followed later by large 


Bauer, F.: Beitrag zum anomalen des Scharlachfiebers, 
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amounts of albumin in the urine; and that it was at a 
time when searlet fever was very prevalent in the town 
and quite fatal. Furthermore several eases of scarlatina 
without exanthemata had been observed. In 1892 Baiss'* 
reported three cases in one family with the following 
history: The first child was found to have a tempera- 
ture of 102; the next day the temperature was normal, 
but the child had a slight sore throat and some enlarge- 
ment of the glands of the neck; otherwise it seemed to 
be well. There was desquamation later, however, and a 
few days after the beginning of the child’s illness a sec- 
ond child was seized with more severe symptoms, and 
with an eruption which resembled measles. At this 
time the third child became ill with a typical searlatinal 
eruption accompanied by jaundice. Were it not for the 
last case it would have been difficult to diagnose correctly 
those preceding. 

Lee“ reports sixteen cases, occurring in four families 
in which four adults and twelve children inhabited the 
same building. The series is noteworthy because of the 
absence of the exanthem as well as some other symp- 
toms. In the first two only was any rash observed. The 
first patient when seen had a fast pulse, temperature 
101, strawberry tongue, characteristic rash and sore 
throat. In five patients the glands were neither swollen 
nor tender. Only three had sore throat and only two 
vomited. The temperature in all ranged from 101 to 
102; the pulse in the children, from 140 to 148, and 
in adults from 130 to 134. The following sequele were 
noticel: One patient developed diarrhea, two bron- 
chitis, and in two only was there desquamation. In two 
alter some exposure there followed swelling of the sub- 
maxillary glands with rise of temperature and accel- 
erated pulse. One woman, contracting the so-called 
scarlatina five days after labor, had puerperal fever. 

Warry’® reported an interesting epidemic of 150 
cases of scarlatina with sore throat but with an absence 
of rash. The entire epidemic both in regard to those 
having rash and those without rash were found to be 
due to the milk supply. The author believed the cases 
without an exanthem to be scarlatina for the following 
reasons : 


1. Many of the patients had desquamation during 
convalescence. 

2. Others had kidney complications. 

3. Several had arthritis. 

4, Several developed otitis. 

Further, it may be interesting to note that searlatina 
without fever has also been recognized not infrequently 
and corresponds more or less with some of our cases, 

Amore’ reports several cases and Brunard in the 
past vear states that he has observed a number of cases 
about Brussels. He mentions in particular three cases, 
in children, which occurred in one family. They ran 
an afebrile course and were mild, yet all three had typi- 
cal searlatina complications. 

McClanahan" at Woodhull, IIL. also had the oppor- 
tunity of studying afebrile scarlatina ina series of 150 
cases. Many of his cases also were notable on account 
of the absence or mildness of the exanthem and other 
symptoms, 
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He says that in December, 1892, he was called to see 
a patient with a temperature of 101, pulse 100, restless 
and complaining of itching. She had red faucial and 
buccal membranes; the tonsils had a fibrinous deposit 
over them, no strawberry tongue. “By the next day 
restlessness had disappeared but there was a typical 
scarlet fever eruption although the temperature and 
pulse were normal. In another twenty-four hours the 
throat was clear, the rash and all other evidences of 
searlatina had disappeared and the patient had no 
further trouble. 

From this time until 1893 he saw about 150 cases. 
The fauces were involved in every case, as was the pres- 
ence of the strawberry tongue. In about one-third of 
the cases there was no eruption. In six of them it re- 
sembled that of rubeola and in three the surface was 
nearly searlet, red, smooth and glossy but without the 
minute points seen in the searlatina rash. In the re- 
mainder the exanthem was the ordinary scarlet fever 
rash except that its stages were of shorter duration. 

Twenty of the cases were followed by otitis; this oc- 
curred irrespectively of the other symptoms. ‘The tem- 
perature seldom rose above 102, and this fever rarely 
lasted longer than three days; in fact, in the majority, 
the temperature was normal by the third day. At times 
the disease appeared to be contagious, at other times 
not. 


Rodger y Pizab had the opportunity of an an 
interesting case. In a certain family there was a child 
who ran through a typical course of scarlatina. Rod- 
ger v Piza was suddenly called in to see a younger child 
who had had a high fever for twenty-four hours and was 
voiding dark urine. The latter on examination was 
found to contain blood, epithelial cells, casts and much 
albumin. The hematuria lasted for thirty days. On 
the twelfth to the fourteenth days there occurred a 
slight furfuraceous desquamation on the face and upper 
part of the chest and forearms. From the presence of 
scarlet fever in the house Rodger y Piza had not the 
slightest doubt that this was a case of scarlatina fruste, 
so called by Trousseau, only one symptom of scarlet 
fever being present. 


THE VARIATIONS OF SCARLET FEVER 


From the foregoing it seems evident that what is 
known as scarlet fever varies greatly in its clinical 
manifestations. In a violent form it may cause death 
within a few hours, or in its mildes“ form it may be 
evanescent and difficult to recognize. As to the materies 
morbi which gives rise to scarlet fever we know nothing 
positively, nor of its mode of invasion. From the epi- 
demics herein reported as well as others cited it would 
appear that the toxin varies in different outbreaks. 
From our observation it does not appear that mild in- 
fections beget malignant strains, or the reverse. Furth- 
ermore it should be remembered that in epidemics of a 
severe type atypical cases occur as frequently as in those 
of mild type. 

From the fact that the tonsils are involved at a very 
early stage, and from the constancy with which this 
symptom has been noted, it would seem that the infect- 
ing agent gains access through these glands, as 2 
by Dawsons“ and Lemoine.” 

It seems unwise, therefore, with our W e knowl- 
edge concerning the etiology of scarlet fever, to regard 


19. Rodger y Piza, Ramon: Un caso de escarilatina frustada, Rev. 
balear. de cien. med., Palma de * 1903, xxiv, 


20. Dawson, W. Med. Chron., Manchester, 1893-4, 05 217. 
21. Lemoine, G. II. Bull. et mem. Soc. med de Paris. 
1895 and 1896; Gaz. Hop. de Paris, Nov. 25, 1895, p Aar. 
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these aberrant forms, which point strongly to some 
aberration of the exciting cause, as distinct affections. 
In 1894 Duke** endeavored to establish a “fourth dis- 
ease” in the infectious exanthemata, but the consensus 
of opinion does not substantiate this claim. Our ob- 
servations show that the most constant symptoms are 
the angina and slight nephritis. while an increase of 
eosinophiles in the blood was observed in a considerable 
number of our cases, Other phenomena are usually 
present even in atypical forms of the disease, but they 
are inconstant and subject to wide variation. 
1935 Euclid Avenue. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

Dre. W. L. Baum, Chicago: I think that all of us whe 
have had much experience with scarlet fever realize the great 
difficulty attendant on a correct diagnosis in these atypical 
cases, In Cook County Hospital in Chicago a number of cases 
have caused much controversy among the health authorities, 
the attending physicians and physicians in general practice. 
In attempting to reach a diagnosis in these cases, we have 
paid particular attention to the blood examination rather 
than to the local manifestations of the disease, and in our 
blood tests we have not laid so much stress on the absence of 
eosinophilia as on the differential blood count. We have 
elaborated somewhat on the theory propounded by Tillotson; 
that is, we have paid especial attention to the increase in 
the polynuclear nutritives, and so positive have we become 
that on that point alone do we exclude or admit the cases. 
We have had cases so mild that they would otherwise have 
escaped recognition. On the other hand, we have had cases 
in which the skin and throat manifestations were so manifest 
and pronounced that one would be led to the positive diagnosis 
of scarlet fever, and yet, on account of the presence of some 
other factor, such as a wound infection, a contrary diagnosis 
was established on the basis of the blood count. About three 
years ago I remember seeing a child with a small scalp 
wound, and at the same time there suddenly developed a 
slight temperature and sore throat, together with an ery- 
thematous rash commencing over the shoulder and extending 
to the sternum and other parts of the body. There seemed 
to be no question that the case was one of scarlet fever. 
When I saw the child on the following day, I was induced 
to make a blood count on account of the presence of the 
wound on the head, and as a result of the findings, scarlet 
fever was excluded. In the meantime, the child had been 
quarantined in the scarlet fever ward, and six days later it 
developed true scarlet fever, which proved fatal. I am con- 
vineed that it is on the basis of these blood counts that the 
differential diagnosis in these doubtful cases of scarlet fever 
can be made more positively than by any other means known 
at the present time. 

Moving Pictures of the Internal Organs.—The Zeitschrift 
fiir Rintgenkunde opens the year and its twelfth volume with 
an article by C. Kiistle, H. Rieder and J. Rosenthal on the 
kinematographie reproduction of the physiologie movements 
of the stomach, They describe the apparatus for the purpose 
and give a series of the moving pictures and also a composite 
view of the stomach in normal conditions and in a case of 
cancer. They found that a fold forms in the stomach wall 
above the pylorus and protrudes inside, the fold of the stom- 
ach wall growing longer and longer, the tip curving around 
more and more toward the pyloric outlet. As the movements 
of this fold are traced in the moving pictures it is seen that 
the fold appears like a kind of shovel, and forces the contents 
of the stomach out through the pyloric outlet, after which the 
fold retrogresses, to form anew and go through the same pro- 
cedure again. In a case in which cancer was suspected, the 
rudimentary protrusion and behavior of this fold confirmed 
the presumptive diagnosis of some serious disturbance in the 
physiologic movements of the stomach. The authors assert 
that this “bioroentgenography” is destined to prove valuable 
in the diagnosis of pathologie conditions. 


22. Duke, Clement: Lancet, London, 1894, 1. 791. 
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SPONTANEOUS RUPTURE OF THE EYEBALI 
A PHENOMENON OF GLAUCOMA * 


E. C. ELLETT, M.D. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aurnon's Case.—Mr. S. C., aged 68, resident of Kentucky 
on a visit to Memphis, had been given a letter of introduction 
to me by Dr. J. M. Ray of Louisville. On the night of Dec. 9, 
1904, about 9 o'clock, | was called to see him on account of a 
sudden pain in his left eye, accompanied by bleeding. He had 
undressed and retired, and afterward felt a desire to go to 
stool. His bowels moved without straining, and he again 
retired. After lying down he began to bleed from the left eye, 
and immediately to experience a severe pain. I found him still 
suffering such pain as to require half a grain of morphin to 
relieve him. The eye showed a large clot protruding from a 
rupture in the. cornea, the corneal wound being about 10 mm. 
long. Oozing of blood was still going on, and the eye was so 
painful that pressure could not be applied. The bleeding con- 
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tinued for an hour and a half, finally ceasing from the effect 
of ice-pads lightly applied, or the morphin, or else spontane- 
ously. A light dressing was then applied, and on December 12 
the eye was enucleated. 

The previous history of this patient is gathered from Dr. 
Ray’s notes, of which he has kindly sent me extracts. Dr. Ray 
had seen the patient, aged then 65, first in 1901, for an iritis 
in the right eve. This subsided, with vision 20/30. The left 
eye, in December, 1901, showed floating opacities in the vitre- 
ous, opaque lens strie and some plastic deposits on the anterior 
capsule, with synechia. The patient counted fingers at two 


* Reed in the Section on Ophthalmology of the American 
feal 5 at tke Sixty-first Annual Session, held at St. 1 4 
June, 1910, 
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Fig. 1.— low power. The swollen corneal 
tissue, Re re with round cells, le seen, with a mass attached to it con- 
sisting of blood and ocular membranes. The tear in the cornea can be located 
The cleft in the center of the ball is formed 
Between the 
rioid and sclera is a large hemorrhage, which has detached both chorioid 

nst the iris. ens is not 
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feet. In 1904 Dr. Ray saw the patient again, with increased 
tension in the left eve, ciliary injection and hazy cornea. The 
condition was controlled by physostigmin (eserin), and oper- 
ation was declined. A few weeks before I saw the patient Dr. 
Ray examined the eye again. The iris was almost completely 
adherent to the lens, and looked muddy; the cornea was 
normal, eye blind, and there was some ciliary injection and 
lacrimation, tension normal. There was extensive destruction 
of the framework of the nose, and an old specific history. : 

4% return to what I can relate from personal observation, 
there was marked arteriosclerosis, urine and heart normal. No 
cause for the rupture was discovered. There was no history of 
any sort of injury or straining or effort, if we accept the 
patient's statement that he had not strained at stool. The eye 
had been a little red and painful for two or three days, and it 
is reasonably sure that this was due to or accompanied by an 
increase of tension, judging from the history as related, and 
the microscopic appearance of the nerve-head, as subsequently 
determined. The eye was enucleated under ether and without 
any accident. ‘The socket healed in the usual time. 

The right eve was found to be the seat of an incip- 
jent cataract, vision 20 80. with — 75 S. with — 50 
Cyl. Ax. 140° = 20 40. add & 3 S. = J. iii. The 
retinal veins were tortuous and indented by the 
arteries; arteriosclerosis was present. The nose and 
pharynx both showed evidences of former specific 
ulceration, in the shape of extensive scars. 

The patient died in the summer of 1909, and as far 
as contd be ascertained the right eve remained good. 
The cause of death was not learned. 

The eve was sent to Dr. Brown Pusey, to whom I 
am indebted for the report on the condition of the 
eye, as follows: 

“Macroscopically a section in the antero-posterior 
diameter shows a hernia of the ocular contents 
through the center of the cornea. The retina and 
chorioid are detached except at the nerve-head, and 
these tieenes make up the mass of the hernia. The 
space between the sclera and the detached chorioid 
and retina is occupied by blood (Fig. 1). The head 
of the nerve shows deep cupping. 

“Microscopically the corneal tissue shows inflam- 
matory changes of marked degree. The tissue is 
edematous and there is a great increase of cellular 
elements. There is no necrotic material such as one 
would find in an ordinary ulcer. The tissue of the 
limbus region shows the same changes; the new cells 
here are mononuclear cells. The arteries of the 
limbus region have markedly thickened walls, and in 
one set of sections marked inflammatory changes 
are seen in the outer wall of a large vein (peri- 
phlebitis). The prolapsed tissue is made up of vit- 
reous, iris, chorioid, and retina, and all of them are 
edematous and full of blood. There is little to be 
made out of a study of the iris, chorioid, and retina, 
except the fact that the iris and chorioid are the seat 
of a great increase of cellular elements, and the 
vessels show marked thickening of the walls. (Figs. 
2 and 3). 

“The most striking changes found in the tissues 
are the changes in the cornea and the changes in the 
blood vessel walls. These changes probably explain 
the bursting of the eyeball and the hernia of its contents.“ 


The peculiar features of this case (I had never encoun- 
tered a similar one, and Dr. Ray, a practitioner of much 
larger experience, apparently also had never seen a simi- 
lar one) led to some search into the literature of the 


1. Dr. Pusey adds that in his opinion the cornea ruptured first, 
and the blood vessels later from the su owering of intra-ocular 
ge The probable sequence of events will be discussed later, 

ut it would be well to say now that in forming an opinion from 
examination of the sections one must take into consi tion the 
fact that the eye was not removed for several days after rupture, so 
the cornea had time to 
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subject. In all, twenty-two cases have been collected, 
one in 1879 (Cheatham), one in 1881 
(Vergely), and the others since 1899. The references 
noted by Coppez of cases reported by Baster, Kyll, and 
emming, could not be found. The cases of Me ken- 
zie, if they are the ones referred to on page 449 of his 


book, also quoted by Coppez, are cases of perforating 


corneal ulcer and not at all similar to the condition under 
consideration. 

The following are the abstract reports of the twenty- 
two cases referred to: 


Vercery’s woman, 78 years old, with failing 
vision for three years, and opacity of the right cornea, arose 
one night and made an effort to urinate, after three days of 
pain in the right eye. A severe pain was felt in the 
right eye, followed by a free flow of blood from it. 
This was found to proceed through a tear in the center 
of the cornea. The bleeding ceased spontaneously, and 
the ball atrophied. Vergely thinks that the eye was 
glaucomatous, and that an intraocular hemorrhage 
occurred, which raised the tension sufficiently to rup- 
ture the cornea. The left eve showed a cataract. 

Corrrz's Cask. — A man. aged 69, had double chronic 
glaucoma. The right exe had been iridectomized, and 
showed cupping and atrophy of the disk, with im- 
paired vision and contracted field. The left eye, not 
operated on, was almost totally blind. The leit eye 
subsequently ruptured during a violent fit of anger. 
the rupture being characterized by severe pain and 
free bleeding. The eve atrophied and was removed 
nine months later. The lens was absent, the chorioid 
and retina detached. but not expelled. 

Proressor Correz’s Case (quoted by II. Coppez).— 

A man, aged 65, had absolute glaucoma in the quiescent 
stage. Leaning to look under his bed, he was seized 
with a severe pain in the eye, followed by a free 
hemorrhage. A central rupture of the cornea was 
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found, from which the ocular contents protruded. The |} 7 a 


eye atrophied. As this eye had not been seen imme- 
diately before the accident, it is not certain that the 
cornea was not ulcerated. 

Wino’s Cask. A woman, aged 65, with the left exe 
normal, had absolute glaucoma, with exacerbations in 
the right eye, controlled by pilocarpin. A whitish in- 
filtration extended from the center of the cornea to- 
ward the periphery. During a slight effort the eyeball 
ruptured, and with a profuse hemorrhage the ball 
emptied itself of its contents and membranes. A hori- 
zontal tear occupied two-thirds of the corneal diame- 
ter, with ulcerated borders. Evisceration was performed, 

Vittarp’s Cas ks. Case 1.—The patient, aged 65, 
had simple chronic glaucoma in the right eye. One 
month after the first examination an attack of acute 
glaucoma occurred, for which an iridectomy was per- 
formed. A year later the eye, which had been com- 
fortable, but had become blind, again became painful 
and an ulceration of the cornea was observed. This 
uleer became infected and the ball ruptured suddenly 
with hemorrhage and such severe pain as to cause the 
patient to lose consciousness. The ball atrophied, and 
about eighteen months later the patient died from of the 
softening of the brain. 

Case 2.—The patient, aged 74, had absolute glaucoma of 
the left eye, with pain and hyphemia. Fourteen months later 
the conditions were about the same, with the addition of 
superficial ulceration of the cornea. The lower portion of the 
cornea was slightly bulged. Rupture of the cornea occurred 
with subsequent atrophy. 


and McKenzie: A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, Phila- 
P.: Bull. Soc. d anat. et physiol. de Bordeaux, 1881, 


Vergely, 
1. Coppez, II.: Sur les ruptures spontanes du pate oculaire 
dans le ucome, Arch. d'opht. October, 1008. xxviii, 
. Wibo, M. mad. Belg., Bruxelles, 1909, Ixi, 193. 
d. Villard, li.: Arch. d’Opht., December, 1908, p. 7638. 
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Fig. 2.—The iris, 
chamber are shown under higher power. 
the cornea, the tear in the cornea and 
Ciliary body are shown. 
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Case 3.—The patient was a man aged 65, with traumatic 
corneal ulcer, hypopyon, chronic dacryocystitis and increased 
tension. During an effort at defecation the ball ruptured at 
the site of the ulcer, severe hemorrhage occurred and expul- 
sion of the ocular contents. The ball atrophied. 

VERHOFFE AND Spapine’s Cask. — A man, aged 64, had 
glaucoma, diagnosed as secondary. After two attacks of acute 
glaucoma, treated medically, he was free from pain for two 
years. He then had a third attack of glaucoma, at which time 
the cornea showed a complete yellowish infiltration. Enucle- 
ation was refused, and after five weeks the eye ruptured while 
the patient was quietly talking to his wife. The ball was 
enucleated. ‘The ocular contents and membranes were found 
to be extruded. The edges of the corneal wound were infil- 
trated with polynuclear leucocytes. The globe contained a 
small round-celled sarcoma. 
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Mitikin’s Case."—The patient was a woman, aged 68, 
blind from absolute glaucoma in both eyes. While she was 
quiet in her room one eye ruptured, producing a vertical tear 
of the cornea, extending into the sclera above. Profuse hemor- 
rhage and subsequent atrophy occurred. There was no history 
of any corneal disease. 

ZIMMERMAN’S Cask. —A healthy woman, aged 56, had a 
corneal ulcer involving one-half the corneal thickness and 


7. Verhoeff and Spalding: Arch. Ophthal „ 1901, xxx, 389. 

S. Millikin, B. I.: Tr. Am. Ophth. „ 1899. p. 4 

. Zimmerman, M. MW.: Ophth. Rev., 1899, xviil, 141; Ophth. 
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almost its entire area, in an eve previously damaged by glau- 
coma. Without apparent cause the ball ruptured, the tear 
being horizontal and about 7 mm. long. A large hemorrhage, 
carrying with it the erystalline lens, occurred. The ball was 
enucleated. 

Terson’s Case.”—A woman, aged 71, with chronie glan- 
coma in the left eve for eight vears, had been blind one vear. 
She had many attacks of pain. A vertical rupture of the 
cornea was found, with protrusion of the contents of globe. 
The patient had experienced a violent pain in the eye after 
going to bed. but this subsided and she went to sleep. An 
hour later she awoke to find that a hemorrhage had taken 
place. The protrusion was ent off and the ball healed. 

Gamo Pires Case."—A woman, aged 63, had absolute 
glaucoma in the left eye. The right was also glaucomatous, 
and was operated on ‘(iridectomy) with good results. The 
cornea of the left eve ulcerated later. After two weeks the 
cornea ruptured, followed by a profuse hemorrhage and expul- 
sion of the ocular contents and membranes. The eye was 
enucleated. 

CHEATHAM’S Case.“—A woman, aged 65, born biind in the 
left eye, for four years had been subject to attacks of severe 
pain, lasting several weeks. During such an attack the ball 
ruptured, the lens escaped and a profuse hemorrhage followed. 


Figure 3.—A section to show the ehorioidal vessels under higher 
power. 


The ball was enucleated, and the retina and chorioid found to 
be detached and the ball filled with clotted blood. 

Bratetti's. Cases."—Case 1.—The patient was a man, aged 
70. The right eve was lost from trauma. For ten months he 
had had attacks of acute glaucoma in the left eye. In both eves 
tension was + 3. the diagnosis being absolute glaucoma with 
cataract in the right eye, and recurrent glaucoma in the left. 
The lens was extracted from the right eve with loss of a 
“quantity of vitreous and blood.” In the left eye sclerotomy, 
and later, irideetomy, was performed. The right eye atro- 
phied, and three years after the operation the left eye rup- 
tured, with vielent pain, hemorrhage and loss of the lens and 
vitreous. The cornea was ruptured parallel with its cireum- 
ference. The protruding mass was excised and the eye became 
quiet. 

Case 2.—A man, aged 75, had glaucoma in the right eve for 
thirteen years, during which time he had undergone iridec- 
tomy. Rupture of the ball occurred with hemorrhage and 


10. Terson, M. Ophth. Rev., 1901, xx 
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extrusion of the ocular contents. Excision of the protruding 
mass was followed by atrophy of the ball. 

Lissteyys’s Case."—A woman of 65, blind for a year, hed 
severe hemorrhage with a rupture 4 or 5 mm. long in the 
lower third of the cornea: described as a perforating ulcer due 
to glaneomatous degeneration. 

Gurn.an’s Case."—A woman, aged 87, with paralysis 
agitans and poor mental and physical condition and arterio- 
sclerosis, had senile eataract and large corneal opacities in 
each eve, but no staphyloma; no note as to tension. While 
lying in bed she experienced a sharp pain in the left eye, and 
when the house surgeon reached her there had been a large 
hemorrhage from the eve, with expulsion of the lens and pro- : 
lapse of the iris. The protruding mass was cut away and the 
eve healed. The rupture was in the center of the cornea and 
large enough to permit the lens to escape. 

Facr’s Casr.*—A man had absolute glaucoma, with exacer- 
hations, in the left eve. At one visit for such an attack the 
cornea was noted to be sound. Two and a half months later 
he returned with a horizontal central rupture of the cornea, 
3 mm. long. There was no escape of the ocular contents, 
though the anterior chamber was filled with blood and clots 
lay in the corneal wound. Enucleation was performed. 

Case."—A woman, aged 81, had chronie glau- 
coma in one eye for a few years. The eve was blind and for a 
week had been painful. One night the ball burst across the 
middle of the cornea, this being followed by free hemorrhage 
and partial escape of the ocular contents. The eye was 
removed, The cornea did not show any evidences of ulcer- 
ation. 

Case." —A woman, aged 89, had been blind in the 
right eve for two years. Following a severe pain the eye rup- 
tured, with free hemorrhage and protrusion of the iris 
through a rent in the lower half of the cornea. The eve was 
removed and the whole contents found to have been expelled. 
‘The margins of the corneal perforation were smooth and not 
ulcerated, 

HAveNnscHiILy’s Case."—A woman, aged 28, with appar- 
ently normal eyes, was seized with a violent pain in her right 
eye. ‘lhe next day there was widespread subconjunctival and 
subpalpebral eechymosis, and slight exophthalmus. The 
anterior chamber was entirely filled with blood. The eve was 
blind. When the blood was absorbed a rupture was seen in 
the sclera, 1 mm. above the corneal border, into which the 
iris had prolapsed. The rupture was 6 mm. long and con- 
centric with the corneal border. The blood was absorbed and 
the eve shrunk. The other eve was normal. 

Houpart’s Case.”—A man, aged 72, was blind in both eyes 
from glaucoma. The right eye was affected also with a cata- 
ract and had been blind four years. While working in a 
stooping position cutting grass, the patient was suddenly 
sieved with a frightful pain in the head, vision seemed red, 
and he fell unconscious to the ground. Three hours later the 
cornea was found to be ruptured through the middle, an 
abundant hemorrhage had occurred and the lens and probably 
other ocular contents had escaped. No intervention was 
allowed, 

an's Caset."—Ball merely mentions that he has seen such 
a case, 


It will be noticed that the patients. with one excep- 
tion (Hauenschild), were old people, aged from 56 to 
8%. Indeed, with the single exception of Zimmermann’s 
patient, aged 56, none were less than 63. In two 
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instances (Fage and Ball) the age is not mentioned. 
Hauenschild’s case is evidently in a different category 
from all the others, and, 978 ing this case, the patients 
were all the subjects of chronic glaucoma. In many of 
them this was established before the rupture of the eye; 
in others the subsequent examination or previous history 
makes the presimption of glaucoma plainly justifiable. 
The hemorrhage in all cases proceeded from the vessels 
of the chorioid, and the rupture of the ball oceuired im 
the cornea. In nearly all of the cases these phenomena 
were spontaneous, there being usually no apparent cause. 
such as trauma or straining. We might profitably con- 
sider this condition, since the number of cases reported 
indicate that it is not so rare as not to be of genera! in- 
terest, and inquire how it happens, when and why it may 
happen, and what is our duty in case it does happen. 

In inquiring how spontaneous rupture of a glaucoma- 
tous eye comes about. we find a difference of opinion 
among those who have observed it. Some assert: that 
the rupture of the cornea is primary. and due to the 
perforation of an ulcer, or the traumatic rupture of an 
ulcerated or otherwise weakened cornea, the resulting 
lowered tension permitting the unsupported intra-ocn- 
lar vessels to break, with resulting hemorrhage. Others 
contend that the intra-ocular hemorrhage is primary, 
and that the increased tension causes rupture of the 
cornea, which may or may not have been previously 
weakened by disease. 

Whichever view we consider, it can be justified by 
analogy, which is well, since in a given case one cannot 
always be sure of the sequence of events. In favor of 
the idea that the rupture of the cornea is primary and 
the hemorrhage secondary, the occurrence of chorioidal 
hemorrhage during a cataract extraction could be cited. 
Here we see the rupture of the chorioidal vessels occur 
when the corneal incision and evacuation of aqueous has 
lowered the pressure which supports the vessels. In 
support of the other theory, that the hemorrhage is the 
primary event, the occurrence of cerebral hemorrhage 
might be regarded as analogous. With or without 
apparent exciting cause, but presumably accompanying 
an increase of blood-pressure from some cause, the dis- 
eased vessel breaks. The question now arises whether a 
hemorrhage from the choroidal vessels can increase 
the intra-ocular pressure to such a point that rupture 
of the cornea will follow. Among those who have 
reported cases a difference of opinion is found. Vil- 
lard, Verhoeff and Spalding, Valude (discussing Ter- 
son's cases, q. v.), Gamo Pinto, Bialetti and Lissigyn, 
express themselves more or less emphatically to the 
effect that the sequence of events is. first, the rup- 
ture of an ulcerated cornea. and then the hemorrhage. 
Verhoeff and Spalding, in particular, question the pos- 
sibility of a hemorrhage raising the pressure enough 
to rupture the cornea, since the intra-ocular pressure 
is already as great as, and dependent on, the blood- 
pressure. A rupture of an intra-ocular vessel, then, 
does not, according to these observers, increase the 
intra-ocular tension. On the contrary, Wibo, Gilfillan. 
Millikin, Fage and Ingalls think that the hemorrhage 
preceded, and presumably caused, the rupture in the 
cases they observed. Shepherd says that the cornea in 
his patient was normal, and to the best of my belief it 
was so in my patient as well. 


-- 


22. It is interesti RY ly ~ that at Ta end of the abstract of 
Houdart’s case appea the Annals a (xv, 603). 
the reviewer doubts the possibility of 4 ntra-ocular hemorr 
having sufficient force to cause a ae * the cornea, and thi 
that the hemorrhage was we taneous, but the corneal rup 
ture almost certainly caused AA the patient striking the eye when he 
fell unconscious to the g ‘ 
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In cases not observed before sight it may be hard to 
tell, since all of the ulcerated corneal tissue may be torn 
away by the passage of the blood and membranes 
through the rent. While the pathologic report on the 
case herewith presented speaks of infiltration of the 
cornea, the fact that enucleation was not done till three 
days after the rupture gives a sufficient interval to per- 
mit these changes to have taken place after the accident. 
In this connection I would call attention to the drawings 
of the microscopic sections. 

In reference to the point raised by Verhoeff and 
Spalding, we now believe that the intra-ocular fluids 
are not secretions, but the product of a filtration proe- 
ess. Such a filtration can take place only when the 
pressure in the blood-vessels, whence the fluids come, is 
greater than the pressure within the eveball, into which 
the fluid filters. The intra-ocular pressure cannot 
exceed the blood-pressure, but, on the other hand. it 
would seem that the blood-pressure must exceed the 
intra-ocular pressure. It has been shown experimen- 
tallwss that when the intra-ocular pressure is raised to 
50 mm. of mercury filtration ceases. This would indi- 
cate the intravascular pressure. which is about twice that 
of the no: al intra-oeular pressure. If this is correct, 
then blo d eseaping into the eve with a ris a tergo equal 


to the intravascular pressure could exert sufficient force 


to rupture a weakened cornea. 

The oceurrence of this distressing accident is predi- 
cated on the existence of several corditions. A study 
of the reported cases would justify one in saying that 
these conditions are glaucoma, vascular disease and 
probably an ulcerated or otherwise weakened cornea, 

ilaucoma. on theoretical grounds, would not ap 

essential to the occurrence of this accident, but, in 121 
it is present with too great regularity to be regarded as a 
coincidence. The vascular changes, with increased 
blood-pressure, necessary to produce the condition in 
question, seem always to produce glaucoma, a fact easily 
understood in the light of the now general appreciation 
of the close relation between glaucoma and vascular dis- 
ease. 

The vascular changes have been more often inferred 
than demonstrated in the reported cases. While arterio- 
sclerosis is often mentioned as being present, the condi- 
tions of the blood-vessels in the enucleated eve are men- 
tioned only by Coppez and Ingalls. Degenerative and 
proliferative changes in the blood-vessels of the retina 
and uveal tract are described by these writers, those in 
the uveal tract being the ones that concern us most. 
The changes described and illustrated in my own case 
may be regarded as typical. 

It is well known that hemorrhage into a glaucomatous 
eve may occur without producing rupture of the cornea. 
Such a case is described a Graefenberg,** and they are 
probably not very rare. ey are sometimes erroneously 
referred to as cases of hemorrhagic glaucoma. 

In the absence of the necessary degree of vascular 
degeneration and increased blood-pressure, the cornea 
can be ruptured or destroyed in a glaucomatous eye, 
without precipitating a hemorrhage. The commonest 
example of this is when an operation, involving corneal 
section, is performed for the relief of glaucoma. In 
addition to these common instances, two cases have come 
under my notice which still further emphasize this 


point. 


23. Niesnamoff: Arch. f. Ophth, 1906, XII. 4; Quoted by 


Parsons : 
The Pathology of the Eye, New York, 1906, uit "907, G. P. Putnam's 


Sous 
24. Graefenberg: Arch. f. — September, 1906, Ivi, 1; abstr. 
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A woman, aged 60, without manifest vascular disease, was 
attacked with glaucoma in the right eye in September, 1907. 
Although repeatedly advised by her physician to be operated 
on she would not consent. I was asked to see her on July 13, 
1909, and found the whole cornea destroyed, its place being 
“ceupied by the iris, covered with granulations. Enucleation 
was performed without accident. 

A little boy, aged 5, was brought to me for an injury to his 
right eye from a fall. I found buphthalmia and extensive 
corneal rupture. There was no intraocular hemorrhage, 
doubtless owing to the normal condition of his blood vessels. 
The eye was enucleated. 


This is an occurrence, then, that must be put in our 
category of possibilities in cases of chronic glaucoma of 
the subacute or chronic congestive type.. Simple glau- 
coma apparently does not cause it, and acute glaucoma 
would probably cause a scleral ectasia (ciliary staphy- 
loma) instead. 

The indications for treatment are briefly stated. The 
eve is lost and in general should be removed. If not it 
will atrophy. There is no exception to this in the 
reported cases in which the eye was not removed. No 
sympathetic trouble seems to have been so far observed 
to follow the retention of an eye so damaged, one cause 
of its non-occurrence being the advanced age, and conse- 
quent short subsequent lives, of the unfortunate 
patients. . 

tandolph Building. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

Dr. J. M. Ray, Louisville, Ky.: 1 saw the case reported 
by Dr. Ellett and had the man under my care for a long 
while before Dr. Ellett saw him, first at his home, when he 
was suffering from iritis in one eye, and later on in the other. 
It continued to recur at long intervals first in one eye and 
then in the other, up to the time I last saw him. Each attack 
of iritis was accompanied by increased tension. The iris pre- 
sented a number of adhesions to the lens capsule and was 
atrophic. The cornea would become hazy during these attacks 
and the vitreous contained floating particles. The inflamed 
condition of the iris and the opacities in the lens and vitreous 
interfered with a satisfactory ophthaimoscopie examination. 
The patient while under my care showed nothing more unusual 
than a relapsing iritis of a subacute character, accompanied 
by increase of tension during the attacks only. Stigmata of 
former specific disease in pharynx and nose were present. I 
advised him to have an iridectomy done, not so much because 
of tension, which was never very great at any time I saw him, 
but to check the relapsing iris inflammation that was leading 
to degenerative changes in the ciliary body and chorioid. I 
can see very well how an acute glaucoma could have developed 
between the time I last saw him and the time of Dr. Ellett’s 
visit. I believe that tension in an eye otherwise degenerated 
from an old irido-chorioiditis could have produced sufficient 
interference with the nutrition of the cornea to lead to its 
rupture, and then the hemorrhage, occurring as a result of the 
removal of the normal resistance on the walls of the sclerosed 
retinal and chorioidal vessels. 

it would seem to be impossible that the tension in an eye 
from rupture of a blood-vessel in its interior could be greater 
than the pressure in the blood-vessel that was the seat of 
rupture. Therefore, knowing the great resisting power exerted 
by the ocular tunics, it seems unreasonable for such a condi- 
tion to take place in an eye where the ocular structures are 
of normal resistance. 


From a consideration of the report made by Dr. Ellett and 


the eye as I saw it, it appears to me an ideal case for the 
occurrence of such a condition. Relapsing attacks of iritis, 
each attack accompanied by glaucomatous symptoms, with, 
eventually, degenerative changes in all the ocular structures, 
are the ones in which acute hemorrhagic glaucoma are liable 
to occur. While 1 feel sure the patient did not suffer from 
corneal ulceration, the changes preceding the fulminating glau- 
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coma were such as would interfere seriously with the nutrition 
of his cornea and make it less resistant to an acute attack of 
tension. 

‘Three weeks before he was seen by Dr. Ellett he presented 
some ciliary injection, no great ‘tension, a ted iris, 
and a hazy cornea. I gave him a letter to Dr. Ellett, fearing 
he might have trouble while on his visit ta Memphis. I have 
no note of the arterio-sclerosis, but his family physician had 
been treating him for rheumatism. He died most probably 
from cerebral hemorrhage, as near as I could get at the facts 
on inquiry. 

Dr. S. L. Lepretrtrer, Birmingham, Ala.: Last fall, at the 
meeting of the Southern Medical Association, at New Orleans, 
1 read a paper in which I reported a case of double glaucoma 
with ruptures occurring at an interval of a year. The case 
was first seen by Dr. Sibley, of Birmingham, and the eye 
removed after the rupture. Just one year later I was called 
to see the same patient under similar circumstances; the ball 
had ruptured. ‘The history, as I got it, showed clearly an 
inflammatory glaucoma. There had been a history of severe 
pain for two or three days, with intense pain just before the 
rupture, and when | saw the case there was a wide, open 
wound, and the ball was filled with clot. The patient was 
an elderly woman, 65 years of age. with probably arterioscle- 
rosis. I learned that she died two or three months after the 
last operation. I do not know the cause of death. The case 
was interesting to me because of the history of having lost 
both eyes from the same condition. The attending physician 
told me he had seen her but once or twice before sending for 
me; that the eye was in an inflammatory condition, with a 
haziness of the cornea. Dr. Ellett was at the meeting at New 
Orleans, but left before I read my paper, so I do not charge 
him with any negligence in not mentioning my case. 

Dr. R. H. T. Mann, Texarkana, Tex.: I agree with Dr. 
Ray that the intraocular hemorrhage had nothing to do with 
the rupture of this cornea, or it does not ordinarily. I have 
a patient, a physician, who came into my office with a degen- 
erated eye and said: “I want to show you something very 
peculiar about this eye.“ He held his head down, and imme- 
diately the anterior chamber filled with blood. I do not know 
the cause of it, but he said it had been so for years. He could 
produce the hemorrhage at any time. I could not see the 
back of the eye. I advised him to have it enucleated. He still 
has the eye. I have seen it a number of times. It certainly 
shows to me that the blood in the eye would not produce the 
rupture. 

Dr. E. C. ELtett, Memphis, Tenn.: Since the presession 
reprints appeared Dr. Lewis H. Taylor has written to call my 
attention to a case which he reported to this Section in 1908 
(Tr. Sect. on Ophth,, A. . A., 1908, p. 125) in discussing 
Dr. Black's paper on “Cardio-vascular Diseases.” This was 
overlooked because titles were consulted in searching for other 
case reports. Dr. Tay lor's case was one of repeated intra- 
ocular hemorrhages, with resulting increase of intraocular 
pressure and rupture of the ball, somewhat different in char- 
acter from the other cases which I have quoted. In addition 
to one case reported by Dr. Verhoeff, which I have quoted, he 
has called my attention to another case of rupture associated 
with chorioidal sarcoma reported by him in the Archives of 
Ophthalmology, 1904, xxxiii, No. 3. He has also protested 
against what I had to say in regard to his views on the ques- 
tion of whether the corneal rupture or the hemorrhage was 
the primary incident. I am glad to quote from his letter, and 
to say that it was far from my intention to misrepresent any- 
one, nor can I see that I have done so: 


Se cot. 

unt at that regarded it as Was ‘primar le that it — 

ry. You state that a rupture of an intraocular vessel then, 
does not, according to these observers increase the intraocular 
pressure.” What we actually said was that ‘it is doubtful if an intra- 
ocular hemorrhage would appreciably increase the pressure in an 
eye Lr under a high tension, for the increase in pressure could 

no greater than the difference between the — 7 of the blood 
within the ruptured vessels and the pressure already present in the 
eye.” hat we meant by this was that since the eye had been 


under 
an extremely high tension for several weeks, as indicated by the 
pressure due to an intvaocular hemor- 


clinical history, the a 


“In your discussion of the case of rupture of the cornea due to 
intraocular sarcoma reported by Dr. Spalding and myself, 1 think 
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rhace would be too slight to ex the of the 
If the — was if the fatter was ulcerated it 
was 


would be more reasonable t hat the ulcer 

hich tension. You imply that we 4 2 not know that the . 

ressure of a normal eye ts — less than blood pressure. 
is fact is of course known — to a tyro he above quota 

tion shows that we were aware of it. You will ee intevestad to 
ow, that I later definitely oa oe that the hemor 

rhea ge was pri mary in this particular case. 1 2 you a 


— 
re int in which I explain — (page 248, Case 2). pa 
also report another case the same kind (Case 2) which I am 
on could not have included in your list. In this paper 
also you 1 notice that I call attention to the ease with which an 
intraecular sarcoma may be — in an eye filled with bl 
and I have no doubt that many have been so overlook In rege 
to spontaneous rupture of the cornea in glaucoma in general I am 
1 that the hemorrhage may be either primary or secondary, but 
as to which is the more frequent I am still undecided.” 


LUTEIN EXTRACT IN THE TREATMENT OF 
DECREASED MENSTRUATION AND THE 
PREMATURE MENOPAUSE 


ELLICE MeDONALD, M.D. 
NEW YORK 


Disturbances of menstruation are always difficult of 
treatment. The factors which cause and control men- 
struation are so little known and understood that treat- 
ment is largely empirical and experimental. Investiga- 
tion into the function of the ovary and its influence on 
menstruation and pregnancy are, however, beginning to 
shed new light on these processes, and give hope of the 
relief of these conditions by scientific treatment. 


INTERNAL SECRETION OF THE OVARY 


The function of the ovary and the effect of its internal 
secretion are becoming better understood, and the in- 
fluence of the corpus luteum on menstruation and preg- 
nancy are now being studied experimentally in animals. 

Brown-Séquard' appears to have been the first to sug- 
gest an internal secretion for the ovary and supposed 
that it was concerned in the secondary sexual character- 
istics. Since then many investigators have sought the 
presence and mechanism of the production of this in- 
ternal secretion. Gustav Borns first suggested the hy- 
pothesis that the corpus luteum of the ovary was a gland 
with an internal secretion which affected the uterus and 

resided over the nidation and development of the ovum. 

raenkel,? by means of extensive experiments claims to 
have maintained Born’s hypothesis that the corpus 
luteum is a gland with an internal secretion and that 
the corpus luteum causes the menses. He claims that as 
the corpus luteum is an organ sharply defined from the 
rest of the ovarian substance, and surrounded by con- 
nective tissue, histologically it resembles a gland, being 
similar to the liver or suprarenal. He holds that there 
is no essential difference between the true and false cor- 
pora lutea, which are ovarian glands controlling the nu- 
trition of the uterus from maidenhood to menonause and 
causing insertion and development of the fertilized egg, 
and menstruation when the egg remains unfertilized. 


TROPHIC INFLUENCE OF CORPUS LUTEUM 


These facts are upheld by a long series of his experi- 
ments on rabbits, in which he found that if the corpus 
luteum was destroyed during the early part of preg- 
nancy. while embedding of the ovum was in process, 
pregnancy always terminated. The trophic influence of 
the corpus luteum, carried by the vessels, is exercised on 
the uterus and is necessary to the insertion of the egg. 
The influence of the so-called false corpus luteum was 
also determined on non-gravid animals by burning them 


— 
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out, when temporary atrophy of the uterus occurred. 
Also, in a number of non-gravid women at operation, 
the corpora lutea were burned out, with the result that 
menstruation remained absent for one or two periods. 

Daels* attacks Fraenkel’s conclusions as being too 
sweeping. He denies the hypothesis of a specifie func- 
tion of the corpus luteum in regard to the embedding 
and development of the ovum. He also denies that the 
development of the corpus luteum, with its internal 
secretion, produces menstruation or that maturation of 
the follicle and menstruation are in a regular causal re- 
lation to each other. 

While Fraenkel's conclusions are sweeping and can 
be maintained only by facts very difficult of proof, Daecls’ 
denial of the value of his work in its entirety is unjusti- 
fied, and it may be considered proved that while metn- 
ration of the follicle and the secretory action of the 
corpus luteum may not cause the menses, at least men- 
strnation is much influenced by it. We know undoubt- 
edly that menstruation cannot occur without the ovaries 
and that the formation of the corpus luteum is a peri- 
odie affair, and may be of the same periodicity as men- 
struation. It is probable, therefore, that the corpus 
luteum may have an action on the uterus as a hormone, 
or “chemical messenger.” Just as the injection of dilute 
mineral acid into the duodenum provokes a secretion of 
pancreatic juice, so the secretion of the luteum may 
stimulate the uterus to menstruation or aid in embed- 
ding the ovum. 

Kleinhaus and Schenck“ have brought additional evi- 
dence of the influence of the corpus luteum on fertiliza- 
tion. Their experiments show that, after the embedding 
of the ovum, destruction of the corpus luteum does not 
cause interference with the pregnancy: but before the 
ovum is embedded, termination of the pregnancy usually 
occurs. 


INFLUENCE OF TITLE OVARY ON UTERINE NUTRITION 


Carmichael and Marchall.“ from their experiments on 
rabbits, also show the great influence of the ovary on 
uterine nutrition. They state that removal of the ovaries 
in young animals prevents the development of the uterus 
and Fallopian tubes. These remain in an infantile con- 
dition, but otherwise, the growth and general nutrition 
of the animals seems unaffected. They state that re- 
moval of the uterus in the adult animal does not give 
rise to any degenerative change in the ovaries if the 
vascular connections of the latter are intact. Bond.“ 
however, claims there is evidence that there is a sub- 
stance, a clear watery saline fluid, of low specific gravity, 
which is elaborated in the uterus between menses, which 
stimulates the growth of the corpora lutea, and that its 
absence favors overgrowth of the lutein tissue in the 
ovary. Holzbach,“ however, has shown that the ovaries 
will persist in their function in women after removal 
of the uterus, and that an adequate amount of ovarian 
tissue, capable of function, was found in four patients, 
reexamined several years after the first operation of 
livsterectomy. 

Rebaudi® had also shown that the removal of the ovary 
is prone to cause a compensatory hypertrophy in the 
other glands of internal secretion. He removed the 
ovaries in animals and found within two weeks a grad- 
ual progressive hypertrophy of the islands of Langerhans 
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in the pancreas. He then found that when the corpora 
lutea alone were destroved with the cautery, the changes 
occurring in the islands of Langerhans were essentially 
similar to those which occurred when the whole ovary 
was removed. He presents this as direct proof that the 
corpora lutea are organisms of internal secretion, and 
that they represent the main, if not the only, tissues of 
the ovary having an internal secretion, 


INFLUENCE OF THE THYROTD AND SUPRARENAL GLANDS 
ON SEXUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The influence of the thyroid amongst glands of in- 
ternal secretion on the menstruation and sexual charac- 
teristics is not unknown. Disturbances of menstruation 
are common with exophthalmic goiter. Patients under 
my care have had menstrual disturbances following thy- 
roid medication for obesity. The menstrual flow was 
more profuse, and in some cases, twice monthly. Gal- 
ante” reports three cases of goiter in which there was 
marked change in the menstruation following galvani- 
zation of the thyroid gland. 

The suprarenal gland has been shown in a forcible 
manner by Bullock and Sequeiria to have an influence 
over sexual development. Several cases in which the 
suprarenal was the seat of a tumor were collected, and 
showed that there was marked precocious sexual develop- 
ment in children, with development of the uterus and 
secondary sexual characteristics. 

These evidences of the effect of the glands (other than 
the ovary) with an internal secretion, show that it is 
possible that compensatory action may occur in the ab- 
sence of the direct ovarian or lutein internal secretion. 


OVULATION 


The time of ovulation is not, as a rule, synchronous 
with menstruation, but rupture of the follicle may occur 
at any time in the menstrual cycle. Leopold and Hav- 
ano,"' from the investigation of 95 cases at operation, 
found that in only 59 did ovulation occur at the same 
time as menstruation, so that it is possible that ovulation 
may occur at any time in the month. Villemin™ states 
that rupture of the follicle usually occurs ten or twelve 
days before menstruation, and that the period after rup- 
ture corresponds to the production of the corpus luteum. 
These facts are interesting in determining the time at 
which lutein therapy should be applied each month. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the consensus of opinion 
of experimenters and investigators is that even if the 
corpus luteum of the ovary is not the cause or exciting 
stimulus of menstruation, at least this internal secretion 
of lutein has a distinct influence on the production of 
menstruation. Therefore, it is possible that if this 
lutein or corpora |utea is supplied to the organism. 
menstruation may be influenced in some degree. With 
this aim, numerous investigators have obtained corpus 
Inteum extract of the ovary from animals, with the hope 
of being able by opotherapy to influence menstruation 
and particularly, the surgical menopause. 

Fraenkel reported good results with the lutein extract. 
and Ferroni“ made a study of the effect of injections 
of corpora lutea of the ovary in animals, and reported 
much better results from the lutein alone than when 
the whole ovary was used. He believed that the effect 
of the injected corpora lutea was evelic, and that there 
was profound metabolic change. Magalhaes““ also re- 
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1ted good results with the lutein extract clinically. 
any others have reported good results. 


CLINICAL EXPERIMENTS 


With the hope of being able to benefit some of the 
persistent cases of premature and surgical menopause, 
I have been for nearly five years experimenting clinie- 
ally with a desiccated extract of corpora lutea of the 
ovary of cows, obtained by skinning the outside of the 
ovary with a sharp knife in order to obtain as much of 
the essential substance as possible, drving and powder- 
ing. The cow was chosen on account of the relatively 
large amount of lutein cells present. 

I did hope to continue this study until 100 cases had 
heen treated and the results studied, when more definite 
conclusions might be formed and correct therapeutic in- 
dication decided; but the publication of an article by 
Morley.“ with conclusions contrary to mine, led me to 
report this small series of 20 cases at this time. Morley, 
using the same product, supplied the lutein extract to 
ien physicians, who — a report of 18 cases to 
him. Fourteen were cases of surgical menopause, and 
ene physician treated as many as five. It is needless to 
say that in a condition as obscure as the surgical meno- 
pause, as easily subject to spontaneous variations of con- 
dition, and as dependent on the individual verbal report 
as to the condition, this form of investigation is to be 
deprecated. The surgical menopause is a condition 
which time cures and psychotherapy may benefit. It can 
not be expected that definite conclusions can be drawn 
from one case or therapeutic indications be discovered 
by five. I have, therefore, been induced to report this 
small series with the hope that physicians may not be 
led to expect to find in lutein extract a universal pan- 
acea for that protean disturbance, the surgical meno- 

use, 

I have treated in all twenty cases. Ten of these cases 
were of scanty menstruation or approaching premature 
menopause, Ten were cases of surgical menopause. 
These cases will be discussed according to these two 
classes, 

PREMATURE MENOPAUSE 


The condition of premature menopause is one which 
attacks — . young women, between twenty 
and thirty-five years, and is marked by lessened men- 
struation, with various nervous manifestations, such as 
headaches, flushes and other neuroses. The condition 
is said by some writers not to occur before 33 years, but 
the establishment of the complete menopause often ex- 
tends over several vears, and the first effects of the con- 
dition are frequently to be observed in much younger 
women. It is usually associated with the lack of sexual 
function, as the condition is more common among spin- 
sters and quite often dates from an illness or some defi- 
nite change in nutrition or environment. This lack of 
sexual function in these women is curionsly in conson- 
ance with the experiments of Bond who found that, in 
unilateral ojphorectomy in animals, the hypertrophic 
changes in the ovary with the formation of corpora lutea 
were maintained if repeated copulations were allowed. 

In these ten cases of scanty menstruation, seven 
patients were benefited by the administration of extract 
of corpora lutea, gr. v. (0.3 gm.), three times daily be- 
fore meals. The earlier the case was treated, the more 
definite seemed to be the results. The three chronic 
cases, in which the patients were not benefited were well- 
established cases with marked nervous symptoms, and 
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did not respond to the treatment. One of the patients 
improved after dilatation of the cervix with the admin- 
istration of the corpora lutea extract; but as it was 
doubtful whether the corpora lutea extract, which had 
been ineffectual, without the operation, was in any way 
responsible for the improvement, the case was classed 
amongst the unimproved. 

The menstruation, in the seven cases of improvement. 
increased in amount and duration of flow. Two patients 
reported marked change in the character of the flow. In 
one very remarkable case, the patient was brought 
back to her normal duration of flow, of four days, while 
taking the lutein extract, and while untreated, menstru- 
ated two days. She was treated for three alternate 
months and flowed four days, while at the three alter- 
nate months untreated, she flowed two days. This 
seemed definite evidence of the effect of the corpora 
lutea in this case. 

SURGICAL MENOPAUSE 

Amongst the ten cases of surgical menopause, one 

tient was made distinctly worse, and the treatment 

ad to be diseontinued. Five were not improved and 
four reported some improvement. ‘The patient who 
was made worse had had hysterectomy for fibroid tumor, 
in which an ovary had been left. The treatment was 
begun immediately after the operation, and caused such 
severe disturbance at the time of the expected menstrual 
period that treatment was discontinued. The patient 
did not suffer as markedly from the surgical menopausal! 
symptoms after the discontinuance of the lutem extract. 
It is possible that the lutein excited the activity of the 
remaining ovary. 

Another case was one of removal of both tubes and 
one ovary, with resection of the second, in the hope that 
by leaving a remnant of the ovary menstruation would 
continue. The remnant of the ovary remaining was 
about 2 by lem. The menstruation did not appear for 
three months; after treatment for one month with 
lutein extract, menstruation reappeared and continued 
regularly thereafter. ‘The small remnant of ovary has 
wollen to the size of a hen’s egg, and there is pain in 
that region before menstruation. It is thought that the 
enlargement is cystic in character. 

The remaining cases of surgical menopause in which 
the patients were benefited by the lutein extract were 
those in which the treatment was begun after operation, 
and there was no way of judging how severe the meno- 
pausal symptoms would have been without treatment. 

The five patients not benefited had had hysterectomy 
where the menopausal neurosis was well established. 

Thus, in the ten cases of surgical menopause, only 
one patient was definitely helped. Five were absolutely 
uninfluenced, and three were doubtful. 

If patients with surgical menopause, in whom the 
uterus has been removed, are expected to be benefited 
by the lutein extract of the ovary, why are not those 
patients who have had hysterectomy, with retention of 
the ovaries, much benefited by the presence of these 
lutein-forming organs with their internal secretion ? 
Holzbach“ has shown that the ovary after operation re- 
tains its function, and he also states that those patients 
who retain a functioning ovary suffer in a more marked 
degree from symptoms of the surgical menopause. The 
majority of gynecologists now, I think, believe that the 
retention of the ovary after hysterectomy is ineffectual 
in the control of the surgical menopause, unless sufli- 
cient of the uterus remains to allow menstruation. 
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INTERNAL SECRETION ONLY ONE FACTOR 

The manifestations of the surgical menopause are too 
varied and extreme to allow explanation by the mere 
absence of the internal secretion of the ovary. The in- 
ternal secretion of the ovary is but a factor in the pro- 
cess of the menstrual life. It may be the hormone or 
“chemical messenger” which stimulates the uterus to 
one of its functions. Let no one expect to control these 


physical changes and nervous alterations of the surgical 


menopause by the supply of an artificial internal secre- 
tion of the ovary unless, at the same time, a new uterus 
to menstruate can be supplied. 

But the study of this condition of surgical meno- 
pause, with its nervous and often psychopathic symp- 
toms, is one fraught with many pitfalls. Patients are 
often so influenced by any treatment that it is difficult 
to decide which is the help. Time cures the condition 
and the treatment often gets the credit. I have had 
patients benefited by Eddyvism, osteopathy, cold baths 
and chromium sulphate. However. in my ten cases of 
surgical menopause, I cannot be sure that any patient 
was definitely helped except that one in whom the uterus 
was retained. Gellhorn'? has reported a somewhat 
similar case, in which menstruation, which had been 
absent for six months, reappeared after the adminis- 
tration of ovarian extract, and a regular flow ensued. 

Amongst the seven cases of scanty menses or prema- 
ture menopause, definite improvement resulted. In all 
cases there was an attempt at the same time to improve 
the nutrition. Three married women voluntarily stated 
that there was a definite increase in sexual desire. I 
did not question any in this regard. One patient, a 
woman over 45, with commencing menopause, has been 
under treatment for three vears. with the result that 
the menses are still regular. and after she had been 
under treatment for eight months she conceived and 
miscarried. Her last child was born 18 vears before 
this. She still continues the medication in the hope 
that she has discovered the fountain of youth. 

The greatest result in every case was obtained when 
treatment was begun early and when the treatment 
was given over at least two weeks of each month. A 
few patients complained of nausea after meals or in the 
morning during the treatment. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study, small though it be, ex- 
tending over five years, seems to indicate that the con- 
trol of the surgical menopause need not be sought in 
the corpora lutea. Its value is in cases in which the 
uterus and ovaries or uterus alone are retained. Par- 
ticularly is it valuable in the treatment of scanty men- 
struation and the premature menopause. I have treated 
a number of cases at the outdoor dispensary of the 
Kensington Hospital for women, with extract of the 
whole ovary, and never saw any definite results there- 
from. But the lutein extract, being the essential part 
of the ovary, does seem to help in some degree, and 
should be accompanied in suitable cases, by dilatation of 
the uterus, with the use of the stem pessary following 
operation, as advised by Manson. 

At least, the administration of lutein is indicated 
after operations on pregnant women in whom miscar- 
riage is feared. This is particularly true in the early 
weeks of pregnancy, during the embedding of the ovum, 
as it has been shown experimentally that the corpus 
luteum has a definite effect under such circumstances. 

174 West Fifty-eighth Street. 
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208 STUTTERING AND 
THE RELATION OF STUTTERING TO 
AMUSIA * 
E. BOSWORTH McCREADY, M.D. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
I have elsewhere’ defined stuttering as “a condition 
in which, through lack of coordination of the nervous 
mechanism controlling the organs of speech, which may 


include either excessive or deficient innervation, there. 


is a difficulty in enunciation which may comprise 

either spasmodic effort without articulate sound, or fre- 
quent repetition of the same articulate sound before the 
utterance of the one following. With it may be asso- 
ciated compensatory spasm of muscles not directly in- 
volved in speech.” While this definition, an adaptation 
of those of others, seemed satisfactory to me at the 
time, I have since come to realize that like those of 
others, it is simply an enumeration of symptoms. To 
my mind there has never been a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the cause of stuttering. To treat it as a neu- 
rosis, “a mental tic,” is not going far enough. A neu- 
rosis it undoubtedly is, after the establishment of the 
compulsive idea, but calling it such does not explain 
why certain individuals under the influence of fright, 
imitation, acute disease or nasopharyngeal irritation, be- 
gin to stutter while others equally neurotic and exposed 
to the same influence do not. 


ETIOLOGY . 


The observations of Scripture? emphasizing the fact 
that practically all stutterers habitually speak in a mono- 
tone, are most important, not only from the standpeint 
of treatment, but also as having a bearing on the eti- 
ology. That the monotonous voice is a factor in the 
causation of stuttering does not at all conflict with Clai- 
horne’s suggestion“ that stuttering should be classed 
among the conditions caused by congenital defects in 
the centers controlling speech. In a paper* read a short 
time ago before the National Association for the Study 
and Education of Exceptional Children, I placed stut- 
tering among the group of developmental defects caused 
by biologic variations in centers and commissures 
through which are derived perceptions of music and 
rhythm. If we accept the theory held by Edgren and 
others that the different forms of amusia are dependent 
on damage to special centers and commissures which are 
adjacent to, but not identical with, those whose damage 
gives rise to the corresponding forms of speech defect, 
we must assume that an auditory center for tones will 
correspond with the auditory word-center, a kinesthetic 
tone-center with the kinesthetic speech-center and a vis- 
ual center for notes with the visual word-center. 

According to Bastian,“ “the existence of tone-deaf- 
ness as an isolated and inherent defect is probably far 
from rare.” There are persons who are incapable of 
discriminating between the two notes of an octave and 
who notwithstanding the most frequent opportunities 
of hearing music remain quite incapable of distinguish- 
ing one tune from another. Variations in the kines- 
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thetic center or its commissures would account for the 
inability of some individuals to “carry a tune.” There 
are some persons who, while possessing a “musical ear,” 
are still unable to reproduce what they have heard. I 
have, on a previous occasion.‘ drawn attention to the 
connection between amblymusia and idioglossia. 

Nature is all curves and harmony. We are constantly 
receiving, through the special senses, impressions sug- 
gestive of modulation, inflection and consonance. On 
the visual center are registered impressions of form 
derived from the contour of hills and sky, from the 
flight of birds, the waving of the branches of trees, the 
falling of leaves; on the auditory center, from the sound 
of running water, the soughing of the wind, the rustle 
of leaves, the songs of birds; on the centers controlling 
the sense of touch are registered the impressions received 
from the handling of smooth and rounded objects, and 
on the general kinesthetic centers the impressions of 
rhythmical movements made in walking, running, bend- 
ing, climbing, breathing, ete. 

It seems therefore not unreasonable to suppose that 
these various impressions, registered as they are, in 
areas of which the centers concerned in speech are a 
part, have much to do not only with its development, 
hut also with the proper control of the nervous mechan- 
ism of the speech-forming organs. To state more 
clearly, it would appear that impressions of modulation, 
inflection, consonance and rhythm are registered on 
special centers which are a part of the general visual, 
auditory and kinesthetic areas, and that each of these 
beside being in direct relationship with the word- 
center of the particular area of which it is a part, 
is also in commissural relationship with the correspond- 
ing centers of other areas. 

I further believe that the monotonous voice of the 
stutterer is the result of a biologic variation in one of 
the music centers or its commissures, most likely, in the 
kinesthetic center or the commissure between it anid the 
auditory music-center. It may be held that not all those 
with unmelodious voices stutter. While they may not 
do so habitually I believe it will be found that they will 
sometimes stutter, especially when laboring under strong 
emotion or fatigue, or when in poor physical condition. 
The child does not stutter from the time he begins to 
speak but if he is the possessor of a monotonous voice 
he will do so as soon as he is subjected to one of the 
exciting causes mentioned above or to reflex irritation 
from any source, be it eve-strain, phimosis, adenoids, or 
worms. The compulsive idea then becomes fixed. I 
have been asked why, if stuttering bears the relation to 
amusia which I claim it does, many stutterers are able 
to sing. I think this fact can be explained on the same 
basis that Dercum explains the same ability. in some 
cases of aphasia. He says:* “The curious instance of 
the singing aphasics can only be met by a similar ex- 
planation (reenforcement). For instance, I had under 
mv care some years ago a Broca aphasic, whose speech 
was limited to “yes,” “no” and a few brief expletives. 
He could, however, sing—among other things—*Auld 
Lang Syne,” carrying the air well and enunciating each 
word clearly. No other explanation, it would seem to 
me, than that of reen forcement overcoming inhibition 
can apply in such a case.” 


METILODS OF TREATMENT 


If we accept the theory that stuttering is due to bio- 
logic variations in centers which are a part of or are 
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closely associated with centers making up the zone of 
language, the reason for the success and failure of many 
empirical methods of treatment of this disease are ap- 
parent. Practically every method that has been sug- 
gested is based both on distraction from the compulsive 
idea and on oft-repeated impressions of correct speak- 
ing. In other words, the patient receives from his in- 
structor auditory and visual impressions of properly in- 
flected and articulated words, and further than this by 
repetition educates his own brain cells, assisting them 
to perform their proper function in unison with other 
cells, or by foreing the opposite hemis — to supply 
a center similar to that which is imperfectly developed. 
This is done principally through the glosso-kinesthetic 
center acting in conjunction with the various musie— 
centers. Failure to cure and relapse after apparent 
cure are due to development of the glosso-kinesthetic 
center, with failure to bring about functional relation- 
ship with the music-centers. The “melody cure” advo- 
cated by Dr. Scripture fulfills all the indications neces- 
sary for a complete cure beyond danger of relapse. It 
should, however, be persisted in until every assurance 
is felt that the centers controlling melodious speech have 
assumed the necessary state of activity. Every effort 
should be made to imprint musical impressions through 
every available avenue, and to allow every possible op- 
portunity for their expression. It is a well-known fact 
that music, dancing, rhythmical movements, drawing, 
eto, are great aids in the development of speech and 
of general cerebral activity in the backward and feeble- 
minded. 

Another great aid in the treatment of this class of 
cases is the reversal of dexterity as advocated by Clai- 
borne.’ It is generally conceded that in right-handed 
individuals the complicated mechanism of speech is 
controlled by the zone of language in the left cerebral 
hemisphere. 

“It must needs be admitted that there is a general 
auditory, a general visual area, and a general kinesthetic 
area in the right hemisphere, and that incoming stimuli 
make on it an impression similar to that which they do 
on the so-called “educated” hemisphere. These impres- 
sions are bilateral in reception, but unilateral in inter- 
pretation. ‘This unity of interpretation is determined 
by commissural fibers of the corpus callosum. Now the 
same factors that determine right-hardedness determine 
also that the left hemisphere shall be the executive 
speech side, but the elementary work is done on both 
sides. 


Now as Claiborne says.“ “It is in the highest degree 
unlikely that a congenital defect should occur on both. 
sides of the brain and in the same place.” 

In a biologic variation in brain-centers not so much 
can be expected from restitution of non-functionating 
cells as from a process of functional compensation, 
brought about by the undamaged hemisphere gradually 
taking on new or greatly developed functions. 

General kinesthetic impressions have a decided in- 
fluence on the development of the speech-centers as is 
proved by the marked improvement shown by cerebral 
hemiplegics after tenotomy. The more frequent and 
dexterous use of the muscles of one side would, there- 
fore, assist materially in the development of the speech- 
centers of the opposite hemisphere. 

I have reported two cases of congenital word-blind- 
ness in boys both of whom were originally right-handed 
who learned to read after they had become proficient 
in the use of the left hand together with special train- 
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ing. In one,“ a youth of twenty, who stuttered very 
badly, I noticed a decided improvement in speech soon 
after he had begun to use the left hand. In fact. 
although I had had him under treatment for several 
months I had been unable to get him to speak with any 
degree of inflection, until after he had begun the use 
of the left hand. His subsequent improvement in speech 
was very rapid. It has been my custom for the past 


year, in addition to giving all my stuttering patients 


exercises directed toward correcting their various defects 
of speech, to advise them to use, when right-handed, the 
left hand in preference to the right. I am fully satisfied 
of the value of this procedure, and while I do not believe 
that the reversal of dexterity will in itself correct stut- 
tering or any other developmental defect due to a bio- 
logic variation in special cerebral centers, I do believe 
that it will prove itself a very valuable aid when taken 
in conjunction with other approved methods of treat- 
ment. 
CONCLUSIONS 


While incapable of proof, it is reasonable to suppose : 

1. That the defective use of the muscles of inspira- 
tion, expiration, and of the lips, tongue and throat, 
resulting in stuttering is the “result of imperfect coor- 
dination, caused by disconnected and erratic discharges 
from the cortex.” 

2. That this incoordination is between the nervous 
mechanism controlling the acts of vocalization and ar- 
ticulation and the centers having for their function the 
appreciation and expression of melody and harmony, 
and is due to a biologic variation in such a center or 
its commissures. 

3. That the cure of stuttering is only accomplished 
by a process of compensation brought about by the edu- 
cation of cells previously nan-functionating, and by 
forcing the opposite hemisphere to supply a center simi- 
lar to that which is imperfectly developed. To this 
end the reversal of dexterity would seem to be a reason- 
able procedure. 

242 South Highland Avenue. 


THE TREATMENT OF FURUNCULOSIS 


JOHN r. BOWEN, M.D. 
Edward Wiggleworth Professor of Dermatology, Harvard University 
BOSTON 


By furunculosis is generally meant the repeated out- 
break of furuncles either singly or in numbers, extend- 
ing over a period varying from several weeks to many 
months and even vears. 

As to the etiology of this condition the last word has 
by no means been said. We know that a furuncle is 
usually, if not always, caused by the infection of a hair 
or sebaceous follicle with the Staphylococcus pyogenes 
aureus. We know that furuncles are propagated by 
aufé-inoculation, the new lesion being produced by infee— 
tion from an old one. We know that diabetes, debility, 
and albuminuria are conditions that may increase the 
susceptibility of the individual to infection in this way. 
We know that the development of furuncles is facili- 
tated by external irritants to the skin, of whatever na- 
ture. Apart from the above etiologic factors which are 


-present in only a small number of instances, we do not 


know what it is that produces in the majority of the 
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cases this peculiar susceptibility to inoculation of the 
follicles with the staphylococcus. 

With regard to the treatment of individual furuncles, 
many and various are the methods resorted to. It is not 
my purpose to enlarge on these procedures, or their 
relative efficiency. Suffice it to say that I do not believe 
that early incision shortens the duration; nor do I be- 
lieve that poulticing is to be recommended, except in 
rare instances, as it is contrary to aseptic principles. 

In calling attention to a method of treating the skin 
of those afflicted with furunculosis that has proved uni- 
versally effective in a large number of cases during the 
last fifteen years, I do not wish to detract in the slight- 
est degree from the vaccine method. I have seen the 
most brilliant results from the latter treatment, remark- 
able for the quickness with which relief was afforded. I 
know of no method that compares with it, in a certain 
number of cases. Nevertheless, it is not successful in 
all cases, and I have happened to have a considerable 
number of cases that had been treated by the vaccine 
method by most competent people without any success, 
that have vielded to the local treatment that I am about 
to describe. 

No originality is claimed for this treatment. Some of 
its principles were suggested to me many years ago by 
Dr. James C. White. In many of the text-books some 
of its essentials are referred to. The principle is simply 
to keep the skin as far as possible sterile. 

In the first place the patient is directed to wash the 
whole body with warm water and soap in the morning 
and at night. This part of the treatment I regard as 
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has failed. I am convinced that a careful trial of it will 
prove that the statement made at the Sixth International 
Dermatological Congress by a distinguished foreign 
visitor, that the opsonic treatment is the ogly form of 
treatment for general furunculosis which is in the slight- 
est degree reliable, must be modified considerably when 
the results obtained from this method of sterilization 


are recognized. 
14 Marlborongh Street. 


A MODIFIED EXTRACTOR FOR THE RE- 
MOVAL OF VARICOSE VEINS OF 
THE LEG 
W. WAYNE BABCOCK, M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA 


This instrument is a modification of the simple 
device I described in 1907, for the removal of varicose 
veins of the leg. The larger acorn tip of the instru- 
ment has been increased in size and its surface toward 
the shaft of the instrument so cupped as to catch the 
wall of the vein and prevent its inversion and slipping 
over the end of the instrument. In using the instru- 
ment the vein is exposed either at the upper or lower 
termination of the segment to be removed. With the 
internal saphenous vein, which is most frequently ex- 
tirpated, the exposure is made either just below the saph- 
enous opening in the thigh or on the inside of the calf 
of the leg. 


most essential. It is true that when the furuncles have The vein is ex , grasped with hemostatic 
been confined to the neck: it may be sufficient to wash forceps, incised the smaller end of the instru- 
* A modified extractor for the removal of varicose veins. 


only the upper half of the body, but it is not so thorough 
a procedure. After this thorough washing of the whole 
body with soap and water, and the skin has been dried, 
the whole surface is then bathed with a saturated solu- 
tion of boracic acid in water. Other antiseptic solutions 
may be used, as corrosive sublimate, but I prefer the 
boracic acid solution, and regard it as most effective. 
The skin is allowed to dry without wiping, and then the 
individual furuncles are dressed with the following oint- 
ment spread on cotton or linen, and bound on if possible. 


R. gm. 
Precipitated sulphur ................... 4 or Aa 3i 
Carbolized petrolatum .................. 32 


Early opening of the individual lesions is not advised, 
incision being resorted to only after the lesions have 
become very painfu! and mature. 

Another important point is to have all the clothing 
It is un- 
questionably true that the germs are often retained in 
and reinoculated from the collars and underclothing. 

It is not to be understood that in applying this treat- 
ment, no thought should be given to the improvement of 
the general condition by internal and hygienic measures. 
On the contrary, everything should be done on general 
therapeutic principles to promote the well-being of the 
patient. 

It is not claimed that this method often accomplishes 
the brilliant results that are attained by the vaccine 
method. Nevertheless, it has rarely failed when car- 
ried out with care and patience, and has, in my experi- 
ence, frequently succeeded where the vaccine treatment 


ment slipped into the lumen of the vein for the required 
distance or until some obstruction is encountered. With 
strong silk the wall of the vein is firmly tied to the 
shaft of the instrument, the vein ligated, divided be- 
tween the point of ligature and the instrument, and the 
hemostatic forceps removed. The smaller bulbous ti 
of the instrument, which may be seen and felt benea 
the skin, is now exposed by incising the overlying skin 
and wall of the vein, grasped, and by firm traction 
combined with a series of short jerks the instrument 
with the affixed segment of vein is extracted. The wall 
of the vein slips to the other end of the instrument and 
becomes firmly pleated in a small fusiform mass against 
the concavity of larger tip of the instrument. The 
venous branches are torn off from one to several centi- 
meters distant from the main trunk and do not give rise 
to troublesome hemorrhage. The procedure may be 
repeated with other ‘varicose veins as desired. Finally 
the short incisions are closed. The instrument may be 
introduced into the vein from above downward or from 
below upward whichever is the more convenient in the 
particular case. By this instrument one may often re- 
move, through two incisions, one measuring about one 
inch or less and the other one-half inch in length, 
twenty or more inches of vein within a very few min- 
utes, 

The instrument shown in the illustration is jointed ; 
the joint is, however, not an indispensable feature of 
the device. 

2033 Walnut Street. 
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TYPHOID IN 


Nous 
Special Article 


TYPHOID FEVER IN MILWAUKEE AND THE 
WATER SUPPLY 


[By Our Special Commissioner] 


Typhoid fever seems always to have prevailed more 
or less extensively in Milwaukee. The following table 
gives the total number of deaths from this disease, and 
the corresponding typhoid death rates for the years 1869 
to 1909 inclusive. 


TABLE 1.—TYPHOID DEATU-RATES, MILWAUKEE. 1860-1910 


Deaths 
Per 100,000 
Year. Population.“ No. Deaths.¢ Population.t 
71.440 
78.884 35 46.2 
dee . 80,269 70 87.2 
84, 49 57.9 
... . 89, 77.4 
95.513 25 26.2 
97. a6 36.7 
102.341 36 35.2 
106,755 25 23.4 
115.5 43 37.2 
124.475 no 47.4 
133.363 42 31.5 
142,251 35 24.6 
151,139 47 31.1 
Tee 160,027 44 27.5 
168.915 51 30.2 
177.803 55 30.9 
186,691 78 41.8 
0 212.333 71 33.4 
220,638 66 29.9 
228,720 80 34.9 
D 244.893 63 25.7 
252.978 46 18.2 
„„ 261. 31 11.8 
277.233 47 17.1 
285,315 59 16.9 
20.67 48 15.1 
„6 0 „ 300.852 54 16.8 
306,031 43 13.6 
0 311.210 6s 22.9 
316.989 os 30.5 
322.168 25.7 
66000400006 327,34 25 16.8 
10 „ 32.526 78 23.4 
BOBO „ „ „„ 7.117 ne Se 
* Population of 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, U. 8. Census; 1910, U. 


Census Bureau estimate. Intervening years calculated = 4 
metical” method (Twelfth Census —＋ No. 135). 
7 — of typhoid deaths n Reports ‘ee Health Depart- 
men 
Hates directly from populations and typhoid deaths 
aioe in this paper 
By five-year periods the rates are as follows: 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE TYPHOID DEATI-RATES BY 5-YEAR 


PERIODS 
1870 70.0 „„ 32.8 
%. „„ „ „„ 17.4 
17. 
1888 9h... 31.7 1 24.0 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER CITIES 


From these data it appears that, in comparison with 
other Americam cities of similar rank, the average 
typhoid death rate in Milwaukee in recent years has not 
been remarkably high. During 1898-1908, it averaged 
19.7. This figure would cause it to be placed eleventh 


in point of typhoid fatality among American cities of 


over 100,000 population (census of 1900). Ten cities 
had a lower average typhoid death rate than Milwaukee 
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during this period and 27 a higher.“ At the same 
time a death rate of 19.7 cannot be regarded as remark- 
ably low. The typhoid rate of German cities with a pop- 
ulation of over 15,000 (a total population of 19,127,096) 
averaged in 1902-4 only 6.7. The city of Madison, situ- 
ated less than 100 miles from Milwaukee, reported an 
average typhoid rate of 5.8 for the years 1900-8. The 
average typhoid rate in Chicago for six vears, 1904-9, 
was 16.7; in Milwaukee for the same period, 22. Mil- 
waukee itself is in a region of the country having com- 
paratively little typhoid feter. The typhoid rate for the 
whole state of Wisconsin—a registration state—for 1908 
was 13.9, only Rhode Island among the registration 
states having a lower rate (12.9)? 


WATER SUPPLY 


The water supply“ of Milwaukee was first obtained 
from springs and wells, and from the three streams 
now open sewers—passing through the town. A town 
pump was in existence in City Hall Square as late as 
1875. In 1870-71 authority was given the city by the 
state lecislature to issue water works bonds; in 1871 a 
hoard of water commissioners was created. The supply 
was at first taken from Lake Michigan through a 36- 
inch cast iron pipe laid in the bottom of the lake, ex- 
tending 2,100 feet from the shore to a crib. The pumps 
on the lake shore were started Sept. 14, 1874, but for 
about a vear before this date (Nov. 3. 1873—Sept. 14, 
1874) water from the Milwaukee River was pumped 
into the reservoir as a temporary supply for the fire 
department. 

The depth of water at the original intake was eigh- 
teen feet, the infléw being eight feet below the surface. 
This served as the source of water supply up to 1895, 
when a new intake was completed. The old intake is 
still connected with the works as a reserve in case of 
emergeney, but is said not to have been used since the 
above date. 

The present intake consists of a brick tunnel, seven 
and one-half feet inside diameter, extending 3,200 feet 
to a crib, from which point two lines of cast iron pipe, 
five feet in diameter, extend 5,000 feet to submerged 
cribs in sixty feet of water. The inflow is situated 
about fifteen feet above the lake bottom. The total 
leneth of the intake is about 8,200 feet. 

From the pumping station on the lake shore which 
has a daily pumping capacity of 86,000,000 gallons, the 
water is pumped to a distributing reservoir, with a 
capacity of 21,000,000 gallons, and to two high service 
stations. 

The sewage of Milwaukee passes for the most part 
into the three rivers which intersect the citv, the Mil- 
waukee river, the Menomonee river, and the Kinnick- 
innie river. (See diagram.) A slow current sets 
toward the harbor mouth. The stench arising from 
these open sewers has caused flushing of the streams to 
he undertaken as a remedial measure. Two flushing 
tunnels have been constructed; one in connection with 
the Milwaukee river; the other, completed in 1907, in 


1. For data see Taylor: En ~ 9 ng News, ia 21, 1910. 

2. Bureau of Census Mortal ty Statistics, 19¢ 

. The data here set forth are chiefly Mma from a historical 
description 17 Mr. Thomas N chief engineer of the pumping 
station, kindly furnished by Dr. W. C. Rucker. 
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connection with the Kinnickinnic river. In 1909 the 
Milwaukee River Flushing Works displaced over fifteen 
billion cubic feet, the Kinnickinnie river works over 
twelve billion. The effect is of course to hasten the flow 
toward the lake. In addition to the sewage entering the 
lake from this source, an intercepting sewer runs to the 
north end of Jones Island, just south of the harbor, and 
at this point fresh, crude sewage is pumped into the lake 
at a rate of over 55,000,000 gallons daily. (See dia- 
gram). The point where the sewage-laden river 
together with the pumped sewage, enters the 
lake is about three and one-half miles southwest 
of the water intake. No city sewers empty into the 
lake north of the harbor mouth. Some drainage from 
summer resorts and isolated houses enters the lake at 
various points north of the water intake, but the volume 


of such drainage appears to be very small. 
me 
\\\ 


2 showing sewage outfalls and water intake, Milwaukee. 
is. 


The possibility that some of the Milwaukee sewage 
may drift north and mingle with the water drawn at the 
intake is one that must be ever reckoned wich. It has 
been sometimes held that on this—the west—side of 
Lake Michigan, the general direction of the lake cur- 
rents is from north to south, but it is plain that there 
can be no absolute constancy in this respect. The direc- 
tion and force of the wind, the fluctuation in lake levels 
and temperature, and other factors must to a greater 
or less extent affect both the surface drift and the deeper 
lake currents. Major W. V. Judson, of the United 
States Corps of Engineers, in a recent r on “Cur- 
rents in Lake Michigan,” expresses very foreibly this 
view of the irregularity of Lake Michigan currents. 

We do know, and perhaps it is enough for the purposes 
of this commission, that occasionally currents of considerable 
velocity, say several miles per hour, may be expected to 
arrive from almost any direction at any point reasonably 
near either shore of the lake. It is therefore apparent that 
in the general case if the waters of the lake are polluted by 
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the discharge into it of large quantities of sewage, then prac- 
ticable localities in the lake, even twenty to thirty miles 
distant from the point of entrance of the sewage, are not 
safe places from which to derive water for domestic use. 


A similar view has been well expressed by Amyot.® 


In the neighborhood of our cities it has frequently been 
observed that with favoring winds streams of unchanged 
sewage, like the Gulf Stream, wend their way out from shore 
as much as three or four miles. The winds are very incon- 
stant in direction in these lakes, so that these streams may 
be easily blown up or down shore. Winds up or down the 
lake, lasting any length of time, cause piling up of the water. 
When this finds its level, currents of inconstant direction 
start up or down the lake. . 


Even a rather deep intake under these conditions is 
exposed to pollution, since a wind blowing in-shore may 
cause a heaping up of contaminated surface water, 
which then flows outward in a deep  counter- 
current. Several physical agents may be concerned 
in bringing about a pollution of the water supply, and 
it is hardly to be anticipated that as a rule meteorologic 
conditions will show an unmistakable relation with 
typhoid fever outbreaks. 

Apart from the probability, on these grounds, that at 
times Milwaukee sewage must to a greater or less extent 
enter the water supply, there is direct analytical -evi- 
denee that such pollution actually occurs. Dr. G. A. 
Bading, former commissioner of health, in a communi- 
cation to the city council in August, 1908, wrote: 
analysis, both chemical and bacteriologic, made at regu- 
lar intervals, unquestionably demonstrates the presence 
of contamination.” The report of Dr. G. C. Ruhland.“ 
city bacteriologist, included in Dr. Bading’s paper. 
states that “I have repeatedly found undoubted colon 
contamination.” 


REASONS FOR BELIEVING TYPHOID FEVER IN MILWAUKEE 
IN PART WATER BORNE 


As already pointed out, the typhoid rate in Milwaukee 
ranges in general somewhat higher than that of neigh- 
boring cities (Madison, Chicago) possessing a pure or 
slightly polluted water supply. Although the state of 
Wisconsin contains some cities with a very high typhoid 
rate (1908: Eau Claire, 51.4; Kenosha, 58.2; Sheboy- 
gan, 97.3), the typhoid rate for the state as a whole 
was in 1908 considerably below the Milwaukee average. 
In a word, the general conditions of the region, wher- 
ever special water pollution does not exist, are accom- 
panied by a lower typhoid rate than that occurring in 
Milwaukee. 

At first the use of the lake water was followed by a 
sharp reduction in the amount of typhoid fever. The 
first year of use of the public supply (1875) was marked 
by a typhoid rate less than one-half the preceding five- 
year average. The lake water itself, however, was not 
guiltless as shown by further developments. Examina- 
tion of the annual typhoid rate (Table 1) shows a period 
of irregular and rather high mortality up to 1895. In 
the next five-year period, a much lower mortality is ob- 
served. It must be noted that in 1895 the new water 
tunnel was completed, thus shifting the intake about 


5. Am. Jour. Pub. Hyg., 1909, 19, p. 43. 
6. G. A.: Water Conditions of Milwaukee, First Report 
of the Lake Water Commission, 1909, p. 36. 
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6.000 feet farther out into the lake. It is a justifiable 
conclusion that the purer water thus obtained was res- 
ponsible for the lowering of the typhoid death rate. 
The influence of the water supply in producing typhoid 
fever is here shown in a striking way. 

For a list of typhoid deaths 1890 to 1910, 
tabulated by months (Table 3), we are indebted 
to Dr. W. C. Rucker, Health Commissioner of 
Milwaukee. This table shows, in addition to the 
regular autumnal incidence, several periods of un- 
usually high mortality. These may be noted especially 
in December, 1904 and January, 1905; in May, 1905; 
in March-April, 1906; in December, 1906, and January- 
February, 1907; and in March-April, 1909. Now this 
tendency toward excessive prevalence in winter and 
spring is precisely similar to what was observed in Chi- 
cago’ prior to the opening of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal. Attention may especially be directed to the spring 
and winter epidemics of 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1896 in 
Chicago, At the time these occurred the situation in that 
city as regards water supply was substantially identical 
with that now existing in Milwaukee, namely a supply 
derived from Lake Michigan without purification and 
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from the harbor da sly near the intake, and this may 
sometime easily threaten the purity of the water supply. 


In 1905 a definite outbreak of the disease was attrib- 
uted to water pollution: 

A large number of cases of intestinal infection and a con- 
siderable number of cases of typhoid fever occurring during 
the month of May [Table 3] led to exhaustive chemical and 
bacteriologic examination of the water. . It is sup- 
posed that the heavy rains which occurred during April car- 
ried a large quantity of sewage into the lake. In 
conjunction with this . . we had for some weeks almost 
constantly southwest winds which facilitated the transfer of 
this sewage to the intake. 


The bacterial examination of the water has shown 
unmistakable. although not as a rule extreme pollution, 
as stated by Dr. Ruhland, city bacteriologist, in the re- 
ports just cited. 

From all these converging lines of evidence, environ- 
mental, epidemiologic, and analytical, there can be little 
doubt that at least a considerable proportion of the 
typhoid fever occurring in Milwaukee during a long 
series of years must be attributed to a polluted public 
water supply. 


TABLE 3.—DEATHS BY MONTHS FROM TYPHOID, 1890-1910. 


Year. Jan. Feb. March. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals. 

4 6 8 20 3 5 
$60 60660060660 7 4 6 6 4 3 7 3 11 11 
7 1 6 ‘ ‘ *. 8 3 10 6 
een f 6 6 7 10 13 11 
n 7 4 6 aa 4 3 2 9 5 
ae 90 5 6 3 4 4 7 7 7 2 
6 3 2 4 5 4 
ee 6 3 6 * 3 2 2 31 
eda 6 1 1 6 3 4 4 46 
ee 2 2 2 4 4 } 4 10 4 4 4 
.es 5 os 2 ‘ 3 6 11 11 7 3 59 
r 3 3 5 10 6 3 6 3 3 63 
3 4 8 1 5 7 5 
eee eee 7 6 38 7 $ 2 : 4 6 6 4 4 rt 
1 2 3 3 14 
10 6 15 3 4 2 
eee 10 7 1 12 4 6 4 s 7 s 12 
D 16 13 6 4 3 5 7 8 — 5 2 
4 6 3 4 7 3 4 9 
ae 8 6 10 11 4 b 4 3 7 4 5 
22 14 18 12 19 ee ee ee ee ee ee on 


exposed to pollution with considerable amounts of raw 
sewage at irregular and varying intervals. There is also 
the same general history of typhoid fever in the two 
cities. Extension of the water intake in Chicago was 
as a rule follo ed by a period of relative freedom, and 
then with the continued growth of the city the disease 
again became prevalent. 

There is evidence that the real nature of the situation 
has for some time been recognized by the health authori- 
ties of Milwaukee. The commissioner of health in 1899 
(Dr. F. M. Schulz) wrote in the twenty-third annual 
report: 

Although the city at present possesses a good water supply, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are discharging about 
60,000,000 gallons of sewage into the lake daily, it is only a 
question of time when, through the natural increase and 
growth of the city, the amount of sewage swept out into the 
lake will assume such proportions as to affect 2 the 
potability of our water. 


And again in 1904 (28th Annual Report) : 


While the supply of our city is under ordinary circum- 
stances very satisfactory, every southerly and southeasterly 
wind would seem to carry a certain amount of contamination 


7. Jordan, 
Tur JOURNAL * 1 


F nd Water 
12 ater Supply in Chicago, 


OTHER POSSIBLE SOURCES OF INFECTION 


No one can suppose that in a city the size of Milwau- 
kee water is the only medium of infection. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., the typhoid rate averaged about 40 in the 
years 1906-8, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
public water supply played a large part, if any, in the 
spread of the infection. It is possible that some at 
present unknown mode of spread in both Washington 
and Milwaukee is responsible for the greater part of the 
typhoid fever cases, but until other possibilities are ex- 
hausted we are not justified in resorting to this assump- 
tion. Well-known possible sources of infection are 
milk-supply, contact with typhoid cases and with typhoid 
bacillus carriers, raw fruit and vegetables, and fly con- 
tamination. 

These possibilities may be briefly considered, although 
it is plain that prolonged and intensive investigation of 
the local conditions would be necessary before a decided 
opinion could be expressed as to the weight to be given 
the several factors. Inspection of Table 3 shows that 
during the last twenty years typhoid fever has occurred 
frequently at times of year when the agency of the 
house fly could be excluded. The present outbreak fur- 
nishes a case in point. The large amount of typhoid 
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TABLE 4.—CASES AND DEATHS FROM TYPHOID IN MIL- 
WAUKEE, BY WEEKS—JAN. 1 TO JULY 1, 1910, IN. f 


Week Week 
Ending. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 
20 3 48 2 
D. 67 3 April 16......... 2 4 
43 3 30 4 
45 38 3 
27 4 33 ee 
ene. 28 1 . 22 3 
.. 31 4 Bb. ccceses 22 11 
on 5 112 9 
March 5........ 49 v1 7 
March 12........ 72 3 61 2 
23 2 47 
45 6 July 1 (6 days)... 29 4 


Total number of cases to date, 1,063. 
Total number of deaths to date, 114. Out of city, 2. 


The week ending 1441 includes six days of 1909. 
+ Dr. G. C. Bading was Ith commissioner up to May 23, at 
te he was succeeded by Dr. W. C. Rucker. 
t Whippie states that “when an epidemic occurs 
phold t 


ty 
(Whi 


the situation {in Washington] and from e 
rhaps from 10 to 20 per cent. of the 
ot disease.” 


physicians are 
other times 


of 
tal data, that 
cases reported as t 
are some „ Rosenau. Lumsden and 
Bull. No. 52, U. S. P. II. and M.-H. Service, 1909. 
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tion than should be assigned to it in the neighboring 
city of Chicago where, during the past six years, the 
typhoid fever rate has been considerably lower than in 
Milwaukee (Chicago, 16.7, Milwaukee 22). 

In regard to possible contamination of fruits and 
vegetables, it may be remembered that this is especially 
liable to occur when the contents of privy vaults are 
used by market gardeners. We have no means of know- 
ing the extent to which such a practice prevails on the 
truck farms in the neighborhood of Milwaukee, but the 
distribution of cases ir time and space does not suggest 
that this can be one of the main factors. 

The milk supply of Milwaukee, as already indicated, 
does not come from a region where there is a particu- 
larly high typhoid mortality. In the present outbreak 
there is not the disproportionate mortality among child- 
ren that usually accompanies milk-borne epidemics. The 
records of the health department show that in the pres- 
ent outbreak there is no special incidence of the disease 


TABLE 5.—MONTHLY PRECIPITATION BY INCHES, MILWAUKEE * 


Jan. Feb. March. April. May. 
3.5 1.38 3.16 3.27 3.24 
ow 6.34 0.53 1.84 | 
2.81 O17 2.28 5.1 
rern 3.46 0.66 2.02 3.00 
124 1.82 2.93 3.13 5.06 
4.39 3.63 5.29 2.83 8.54 
2.83 0.10 5.53 0.74 
.. 1.80 3.10 3.89 6. 4.96 
6.51 1.62 0.92 2 2.29 
„„ 2.17 1.69 1.16 4 3.13 
1.86 5.39 5.30 0. 2.55 
. 1.05 2.11 3.90 1 2.03 
... 1.66 2.64 0 5.67 
.. „„ 1.69 2.61 2. 3.15 1.67 
1.10 0.49 0.21 2 0.41 
5.92 2.36 3.42 2. 2.67 
cn 2.66 3.22 1.25 1. 1.80 
1.41 1.08 2.25 2 
.. eke 1.95 2.00 1.07 2. 5. 
Farrer 251 1.94 2.68 2. 4.95 
.. 2.10 1.67 3.17 3 1.47 
... 2.29 1.76 1.76 2. 
1.80 1.51 3.29 28 1. 
„ 1.64 1.63 2.53 2 4.66 
.. „„ 1.78 1.26 0.74 1. $36 
1.22 1.36 2.82 3. 
. 3.86 1.78 4.83 4 1. 
eee B52 3.36 3.45 1. 1. 
.es des 1.63 3.05 1.72 1.74 2.5 
oc nb 1.33 1.92 9.47 1.75 
E460 1.36 1.39 243 ifs 2.28 
1.62 2.33 3.00 6.50 
2.76 1.92 1.42 04 2.95 
2.54 0.39 2.92 121 3.14 
3.24 287 2.25 61 4.55 
2.2 1.09 0.86 7.098 2.27 
nee 271 0.58 0.05 3.48 2.64 


* By kindness of the Weather Bureau. 


fever in the winter and spring of 1910 could not have 
been due to fly infection. 

We are, however, told by officials of the health 
department that there are several hundred open privies 
still in use in the more thinly settled parts of the city 
and that many hundreds have been abolished during the 
last three vears. The present extensive distribution of 
eases will render the privies in the coming summer 
more than ever a source of danger from fly contamina- 
tion. In the past fly contamination has doubtless played 
a part in Milwaukee as elsewhere, but to just what ex- 
tent cannot be determined by any available data. The 
seasonal and geographic distribution of cases would not 
seem to justify assigning it a prominent position. 

Contact infection in like manner has doubtless oc- 
curred and is now occurring in Milwaukee but there seems 
no reason for attributing to it a larger share in causa- 


June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
3.17 1.867 3.70 O57 3.47 2.54 1.93 
3.67 2.05 1.89 8.72 0.73 1.99 0.49 
2.88 2.60 4.03 2.89 1.96 1.72 2.81 
3.40 3.36 4.51 1.90 2.60 1.00 
4.23 3.18 2.52 4.31 2.87 1.16 3.11 
4.76 4.39 5.52 3.66 3 3.57 2.16 
5.76 2.06 6.31 0.48 15 4.95 

4.88 2.94 0.64 4.03 4.13 191 

2.66 3.39 1.87 2.00 2.01 3.66 1. 
6.93 3.20 3.54 1.85 0.51 0.82 0.7 
8.77 5.34 0.80 4.28 6.04 1.469 

3.77 1.58 4.21 1.31 2.83 2.05 

2.84 7.13 0.38 2.32 1.92 1.81 96 
4.22 3.80 1.84 2.82 2.18 1.45 oat 
6.49 4.23 7.39 3.30 2.40 1.53 4 
2.54 9.94 3.40 2.38 2.31 1.62 

0.81 5.21 2.25 4.36 2.43 0.85 ‘3; 
2.90 25 2.21 0.99 1.18 1.46 1 
5.21 Os 0.76 3.45 0.56 2.71 2.87 
4.09 1.77 18 0.65 2.96 2.02 9.50 
4.98 3.57 83 0.18 1.66 3.40 17 
6.33 1.20 47 2.21 18 1.84 1 
5.46 3.67 1.01 3.24 1.462 72 = 
3.44 1.08 0.29 5.06 2.05 1. 84 
3.04 * 2.83 1.82 O.52 2.99 
2.03 o4 1.77 5.72 1.02 2.48 5 
3.21 2.33 3.00 18 1.05 1.87 2. 
2.44 3.28 4.86 1. 4.38 1.16 . 
2.29 2.56 2.54 3.04 1.21 1.64 2. 
1.88 4.93 3.76 3.51 233 8 0 
1.45 1.50 0. 0. 
4.7 4.82 0.53 4 1.81 1.85 1. 
151 4.53 5.56 5.02 2.13 1.40 1 
3.65 1.89 3.96 12 2.56 6.11 2.67 
3.89 2.52 3.18 76 3.50 1.34 3 
2.57 2.14 3.87 4.08 2.05 28 1 
4.48 5.89 2.88 5.29 0.78 0. 2.23 
2.44 2.56 9.72 1.08 
2 1.62 A 3.39 0.61 2 34 


among particular milk-routes. There are no data avail- 
able for determining the relative amount of milk-borne 
infection in Milwaukee at an earlier period. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


In the current vear, 1910, there has been an unusual 
amount of typhoid fever in Milwaukee. This is shown 
by the unanimous testimony of physicians, by the fact 
that there are many more typhoid cases than usual in 
the hospitals, and by the necessity that has arisen for 
bringing in additional trained nurses from neighboring 
cities. On July 1 an appeal was issued by the Asso- 
ciate Charities of Milwaukee for funds to continue the 
work of the organization. In this appeal it is stated 
that “The Associated Charities are at this time almost 
entirely without working funds. The typhoid fever epi- 
demic is mainly responsible for this unusual state of 
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affairs. In the month of June just past the Associated 
Charities cared for 350 cases more than ever before in 
the history of the organization, more than in the panic 
years, and three times more than last year. Of these, 
90 cases were illness, mostly typhoid fever.” 

The records of the health department show the extent 
to which the disease has prevailed (Table 4)). 

A map has been prepared by the health department, 
showing the distribution of cases throughout the city. 
The poorer sections do not seem to have suffered dis- 
proportionately. The “spot map” furthermore does not 
reveal the existence of a number of scattered centers, 
but rather a uniform distribution, such as would be 
expected if a common factor such as a public water 
supply were concerned in the causation. There is noth- 
ing in the distribution of cases, so far as has been dis- 
closed, to conflict with the hypothesis that the present 
rather extensive outbreak owes its origin to the lake 
water. On the other hand, no explanation for. the par- 
ticularly severe incidence of the disease at the present 
time has been advanced. The amount of sewage dis- 
charged into the lake has not materially increased dur- 
ing the last three years. Comparison of the figures of 
the monthly rainfall recorded by the weather bureau 
(Table 5) does not throw much light on the problem. 
It is tempting to suppose that an unusually heavy rain- 
fall such as occurred in December, 1909 (1.44 in. above 
average) and April, 1910 (0.78 in. above average) may 
have produced a particularly extreme water pollution, 
but on the other hand the much more excessive April 
rainfall of 1909 (4.39 in. above average) was nut followed 
by unusual typhoid prevalence. From data already 
given it is plain that not only rainfall but wind direc- 
tion must influence profoundly the extent of contamina- 
tion. It is, therefore, perhaps useless to attempt to 
trace any connection with meteorologic conditions where 
a concurrence of several factors is necessary to bring 
about the result and when, given exactly the right con- 
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ditions, a few hours may be sufficient to produce a serious | 


infection of the water supply. At the same time it is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that a heavy rainfall such 
as occurred in November, 1891, was one of the fac- 
tors in producing the outbreak of typhoid in the follow- 
ing December and January. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


When the gravity of the existing situation became 
manifest, warnings to boil the drinking water were is- 
sued by the health department and leaflets of instruc- 
tion were printed in several languages and distributed 
broadcast. On June 20 a temporary plant for chlori- 
nation of the water was put in operation near the pump- 
ing station. This was being operated sixteen hours a 
day on July 1. The analytical results of this procedure 
are said to be excellent, the tap-water showing marked 
bacterial improvement. 

It is significant that the whole problem of sewage 
disposal is now and for some time has been under advise- 
ment. As the result of a communication to the Common 
Council by Dr. Bading in 1908 an expert sewage com- 
mission, consisting of the well-known sanitary engineers, 
Messrs. J. W. Alvord, G. C. Whipple, and H P. Eddy, 
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was appointed to devise plans for a system of sewage 
disposal. This commission has not yet completed its 
investigation, but a report is expected in the near future. 
It is thus evident that the whole situation in Milwaukee 
is on the way to speedy betterment. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The history of typhoid fever in Milwaukee shows first 
a period of very excessive prevalence, (1869-1874). 
The introduction of a public water supply improved 
conditions greatly. This usually happens when shallow 
wells are abandoned for a large body of water. In spite 
of the improvement, however, the typhoid rate remained 
excessively high (over 30) for a period of 20 years. 
Then in 1895 the water intake was extended 6,000 
feet further out into the lake. The result was an im- 
mediate drop in the typhoid rate to about one-half. 
Slowly, however, the growth of the city asserted itself 
by an increasing volume of sewage poured into the lake 
and a consequent increased contamination of the water 
supply. In the present year (1910) the typhoid rate 


promises to be as high as before the extension of the water 


intake. Noother probable source of a large amount of 
typhoid fever has been discovered and there can be lit- 
tle if any doubt that the public water supply is respon- 
sible for the present outbreak. When millions of gallons 
of sewage are discharged into a lake a few miles from a 
water intake it needs no divining rod to detect the pos- 
sibilities of danger. No fact in epidemiology is more 
clearly established than that sewage d drink- 
ing-water is a cause of typhoid. 


A CASE OF RETROGRADE PUBERTY, IMPO- 
TENCE AND DIABETES INSIPIDUS, RE- 
LIEVED BY SUPRARENAL CORTEX 


WILLIAM T. BELFIELD, M.D. 
CHICAGO 


History—tIn 1897, H., aged 27, 38 developed (1) 
polyuria without sugar, 120 to 150 ounces daily; (2) retro- 
grade puberty; i. e., atrophy of testes, disappearance of beard, 
pubic and axillary hair, the scalp hair remaining luxuriant. 
The condition, called diabetes insipidus by the physicians con- 
sulted, had existed for twelve years, when, in 1909, the patient 
was referred to me. 

Diagnosis.—The polyuria and retrograde puberty suggested 
an excess of pituitary secretion. As an ray picture of the 
pituitary region by Dr. Reichmann revealed nothing abnormal, 
the pituitary excess was assumed to be not absolute, but rela- 
tive, possibly from deficient secretion by the adrenal cortex. 

Treatment.—After thyroid substance, and later adrenalin 
(which is derived from the adrenal medulla only), had proved 
futile, he was given daily four grains of suprarenal substance, 
containing cortex as well as medulla, 

Result.—Improvement was prompt and distinct; after four 
months of this medication his daily urine is only one-half the 
average during twelve years; beard and body hair have grown 
markedly; the testes have doubled in size, and coitus has 
been practiced several times, after twelve years of absolute 
impotence. In short, he is exhibiting puberty a second time. 


As two other cases of retrograde puberty—a type 
seemingly hitherto unrecognized—have cone to my 
notice, possibly they are not rare. 

100 State Street, 
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SYPHILIS IN INSANITY AS DETERMINED BY 
THE WASSERMANN REACTION * 


C. B. ENSOR, M.D. 
BALTIMORE 


Of 262 male patients from Mt. Hope Retreat, tested 
by the Wassermann method, a positive reaction was ob- 
tained in 58. or in 22 per cent. of the total male popula- 
tion. Of the 262 patients, a history of syphilis was 
given in only 3 per cent. of the total, and only 14 per 
cent. of the patients showing a positive reaction admitted 
having syphilis, though most of them acknowledged 
exposure, and having had gonorrhea ; 86 per cent. of the 
patients with positive reactions thus denied having had 
syphilis at any time. On the other hand, a history of 
syphilis was admitted where the reaction was negative 
in 2.6 per cent. of the total admissions. Of the 58 posi- 
tive cases, 69 per cent. of the patients have been in the 
institution one vear and under, 12 per cent. have been 
there two vears, and 19 per cent. have been there three 
years and over. 

We classify the positive cases as follows: 


PER CENT. 
Chronic alcoholic insanity............... 155 
Dementia prwcox 18.9 
Maniac depressive insanity „„ 15.5 
Involutional insa 6.8 
Constitutional imsanity . 1.7 


Of 21 patients from other sources 16 were paretics 
with a positive reaction in all, and of 27 cases of paresis 
collected from all sources, 96 per cent. of patients gave 
a positive reaction, Of 7 cases of tabes 83 per cent. 
of reactions were positive, and of 5 cases of cerebral 
syphilis 4 were positive, while in the only negative case 
the patient had been receiving mercurial injections for 
the previous six months. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE ACTION OF 
EHRLICH’S SUBSTANCE 606 ON SPIRO- 
CH. ETA PERTENUIS IN ANIMALS 


HENRY J. NICHOLS, M.D. 
Captain, Medical Corps, U. 8. Army 
NEW YORK 


The usual treatment of vaus with potassium iodid or 
mercury is very tedious, but the encouraging results 
already obtained in the treatment of other diseases due 
to spirochetes, namely, syphilis, relapsing fever and fowl 
spirillosis, by a single injection of Ehrlich’s substance 
“606 suggest that his principle of “therapia magna 
sterilisans“ may be applied also to yaws. 

As a preliminary to the use of any new drug on man, 
its trial on animals is, if possible, of course, strongly in- 
dicated on many grounds. Up to the present, the only 
animal experimentally infected with yaws has been the 


EHRLICH’S 606 IX YAWS—NICHOLS 


© From the Laboratories of Dr. C. E. Simon and the Mount Hope 
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monkey, various species of which have been infected by 
Castellani in Ceylon, Ashburn and Craig in the Philip- 

and Neisser, Halberstadter and Baverman in Java. 
A definite lesion results from inoculation, but apparently 
the reaction is rather superficial, as is indicated by a late 
weak complement fixation reaction and a relative sear- 
city of spirochetes. 

Recently, I have succeeded in infecting rabbits in the 
testicle with the spirochetes of yaws and this lesion is an 
excellent guide to treatment, as the spirochetes are pres- 
ent in myriads in pure culture, the serum reaction is 
prompt and strong and the organ can easily be removed 
and examined. Rabbits, also, are, of course, easier to 
obtain and to handle than monkeys. 

The spirochetes came from a colored soldier return- 
ing from the Philippines who had a well-marked case of 
yaws with three separate general eruptions.” 

A monkey was first infected on the evebrow and trans- 
fers were then made of the serum of the monkey’s vaw 
to rabbits’ testicles. Three rabbits of the first generation 
hecame infected in an average of forty-one days and the 
infection was then carried on from rabbit to rabbit. 
The spirochetes are now in the seventh generation in the 
rabbit and the incubation period has fallen to about 
twelve days. A detailed account of this work will ap- 
pear in the Journal of Experimental Medicine in a short 
time. 

The lesion seems to differ only in degree from a 
svyphiloma of the rabbit's testicle and consists of an 
edematous tumor in the testicle or epididymis, varying 
in size from that of a pea to that of an olive. On punc- 
ture with a capillary pipette and examination of a drop 
of the serum with the dark-field microscope a brilliant 
picture is obtained, Levaditi stained sections are equally 
striking. The lesion persists four to six weeks and the 
Wassermann reaction occurs in the first or second weck.“ 
The general health of the animals is not noticeably 
affected. 

Ehrlich's “606” is dichlor-dioxy-diamido-arseno-phe- 
nol; it is a golden yellow powder put up in vacuum 
tubes, and is given in the form of a disodium salt freshly 
prepared before each injection. This substance has been 
built up with the idea that it shall have a selective 
action for spirochetes and thus open the way to sterilize 
the tissues by a single adequate dose. Up to the present, 
no toxic effects of the drug itself have been observed“. 
A quantity of the material has been recently sent to the 
Rockefeller Institute by Professor Ehrlich for trial in 
syphilis. 

The following experiments have been made to deter- 
mine the action of this substance on animals infected 
with the spirochetes of yaws. 


Rabbit 1.—April 1, inoculated in left testicle with material 
from Rabbit C (first generation from human case). May 6, 
nodule palpable, spirochetes present; thirty-six days. May 7, 
spirochetes present. May 9, nodule size of olive; serum nega- 
tive; 0.1 ee. injected intravenously with 0.0045 gm. 606 per 
kilo. May 10, spirochetes not found. May 12, nodule not pal- 
pable. May 21, nodule not palpable. June 3, nodule not pal- 
pable. June 16, under ether anesthesia, testicle removed; no 
lesion; spirochetes not found; serum negative. 

Rabbit 15.—March 31, right testicle inoculated from Rabbit 
7 (second generation). May 7, nodule palpable, spirochetes 
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present; thirty-seven days. May 9, treated as above, intra- 
venously ; serum negative; nodule size of olive. May 10, spiro- 
chetes not found. May 12, lesion size of pea. May 18, lesion 
not palpable. May 28, rabbit dead; testicle shows no lesion. 

Rabbit 17.—April 14, left testicle inoculated from Rabbit 6 
(second generation). May 7, nodule palpable, spirochetes 
present; twenty-three days. May 9, treated as above, subeu- 
taneously; serum negative; nodule size of pea. May 10, spiro- 
chetes not present. May 12, spirochetes not found. May 18, 
lesion not palpable. June 16, under ether anesthesia, rabbit 
castrated; no lesion; serum negative. 

Rabbit 21.—April 22. right testicle inoculated from Rabbit 9 


(third generation). May 14, nodule palpable, spirochetes 
present; twenty-two days. May 23, serum positive. May 24, 
spirochetes present; treated as above, intravenously. May 25. 


spirochetes not found. May 27, serum positive; lesion not 
palpable. May 31, serum positive. June 14, lesion not palp- 
able; serum positive. June 17, under ether anesthesia, rabbit 
castrated; no lesion. June 23, serum negative. 


In several animals, the serum reaction has persisted 
a number of days after the removal of the focus of in- 
fection. 

In all these animals no spirochetes could be found 
twenty-four hours after the treatment; the lesion dis- 
appeared after two or three days and, except in the last 
case, no complement fixation reaction occurred. 

In animals not treated, the lesion, as noted above. 
persists several weeks at least and the serum reaction 
occurs in one or two weeks. These animals were, there- 
fore, permanently cured by a single small dose. Rabbits 
tolerate a dose thirty times as great as the one given. 

Three monkeys infected on the evebrow have also been 
treated in a similar way and the lesions have disappeared 
after twenty-one days. 

It would seem worth while to try this remedy in our 
tro a gue possessions where the natives are frequently, 
and white men are occasionally, infected. 


Bandage for Cone-Shaped Surface. Dr. Maynard C. Harding, 
Ault, Colo., says: The excellent bandage described by Dr. 
G. W. Putnam (THe Journat A. M. A., April 30, 1910, p. 
1441) prompts me to report a similar method of applying a 
bandage to any cone-shaped surface. Cut three strips of 
2-inch adhesive plaster the length of the completed bandage— 
two will do for an arm-dressing. Fold them lengthwise with 
the sticky side out, and apply to the limb at equal intervals. 
Put on the first layer of roller as usual; then one strip of 
adhesive plaster applied in the same manner will suffice for 


A firm bandage for any cone-shaped surface. 


each successive layer, making a bandage of exceptional 
strength and durability. It can be especially recommended 
for a knee-dressing where it is desired to limit the motion. 

One reads much of starch bandages in works on surgery, 
but they are seldom found in the average A very 
satisfactory substitute can be made with the help of a bottle 
of thin glue or quickly drying cement, A few dabs of glue on 
every other layer of bandage as it is applied will convert it 
into a solid mass. This method can be used to apply further 
layers to the adhesive bandage described above, or with Dr. 
Putnam’s bandag:. 
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THE RELATION OF MOSQUITOES TO FILARI- 
ASIS IN THE REGION OF SAN 
FRANCISCO BAY* 


CREIGHTON WELLMAN, M.D. 
EDWARD VON ADELUNG, M.D. 
AND 


FINLEY M. EASTMAN 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


The constant presence of filariasis in the cities border 
ing San Francisco Bay has long rendered it desirable 
to know if the indigenous mosquitoes of this region are 
eflicient hosts for the parasite at the temperature norm- 
ally found in this part of California. In other words 
it is a desideratum to learn if an Oriental infected wit! 
filariw residing, for instance, in Oakland might be 
a menace to the community in which he lives. With 
this object in mind we have undertaken some experi- 
ments. 

REPORT OF EXPERIMENTS 


The Source of the Pilaria.—A Japanese man, aged 29, was 
found on Dee. 10, 1909, to have sharp-tailed, sheathed filarial 
embryos in his night blood. This man came to San Francisco 
«ix years ago from Japan, stopping at Hawaii three months 
mm the way. He went to Alaska four years ago and since his 
return to California has resided for three years in Oakland. 

The Mosquitoes Used in the Experiments... These were all 
bred from larve collected in rain-water barrels, ete., which 
on breeding out proved to be two common species already re- 
ported from this part of California, namely, Culex consobrinus 
(Rob.-Desv.) and C. tarsalis (Coq.). The males soon died in 
captivity but the females were easily kept alive in gauze 
eages, protected from bright light and fed on fresh grapes, 
which they readily sucked, 

Time and Manner of Feeding.—The patient’s blood was first 
examined late at night and proved to contain microfilari# in 
plenty, and the mosquitoes were then removed from the cage 
in glass tubes and wide mouthed bottles, care being taken not 
to injure the insects. These containers were inverted over 
the flexor surface of the patient’s forearm. It was found 
that some of the mosquitoes fed very slowly. in several in- 
stances an hour elapsing between the time the tube was placed 
on the arm and the mosquito’s beginning to suck blood. When 
the insects had fed to repletion they were transferred to a 
cage containing a dish of water and kept at the ordinary 
temperature of the laboratory with some protection from 
the light. On the seventh, fourteenth and twenty-first days, 
after feeding, part of the mosquitoes were dropped alive into 
80 per cent. aleohol, an equal number of controls which had 
fed only on fruit being treated in the same manner each 
time, and the bottles carefully labeled. To prevent error, two 
lots of mosquitoes were fed and controlled after this method, 
the dates of the first feeding of the two lots being December, 
1909, and January, 1910, respectively. 

Technic Employed in Preparing the Mosquitoes.—This may 
be described under two heads, namely, (1) fixing and harden- 
ing of mosquitoes, and (2) staining and mounting. 

Under the first head it will be remembered that the insects 
had been dropped alive in 80 per cent. alcohol. They were 
removed from this and the legs and wings cut off. Next 
they were placed in 95 per cent. ethyl alcohol for twenty-four 
hours. From this they were transferred to absolute alcohol 
for twenty-four hours. From absolute alcohol they were put 
in absolute alcohol and ether (equal parts) for twenty-four 
hours. From this mixture they were transferred to ether for 
twelve hours. From the ether they were placed in 3 per cent. 
celloidin for three days and afterward into 6 per cent. celloidin 
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and placed in 80 per cent. alcoho) to harden for twelve hours. 
The specimens were then sectioned and the sections kept in 
80 per cent. alcohol previous to staining. 

Under the second head we may record the following steps. 
The sections were taken from the alcohol and placed in tap 
water to remove the alcohol. Next they were stained with 
Delafield’s hematoxylin for two minutes and afterwards washed 
in tap-water to remove surplus of stain. Acid aleohol (95 per 
cent. ethyl aleohol with 1 per cent. hydrochloric acid) was 
used to differentiate the sections, the sections being placed 
for three minutes in this mixture. Next the specimens were 
placed in 95 per cent. alechol for three minutes to dehydrate. 
The sections next were passed through beechwood creosote 
for five minutes to clear them and finally fixed on slides and 
mounted in xylol balsam under cover glasses. 

Result of Examination.—No developmental forms or other 
extraneous bodies were seen in the thoracie muscles or any 
other part of the sectioned mosquitoes. The appearance of the 
mosquitoes fed on the patient’s blood is identical with that 
of the mosquitoes used for controls. As the sections are thin 
and the staining good, and as Dr. Wellman is familiar with 
the appearance of developmental forms of filaria there seems 


to be little room for mistake. 


Conclusion e consider that we have shown by this ex. 
periment that the two commonest species of Culex mosquitoes 
in Oakland are not efficient hosts at room temperature for the 
nocturnal shéathed microfilarie occurring in our Japanese 
patient. It is possibly not too much to say, in view of these 
findings, that there is probably little danger that Orientals 
who are infected with filaria will infect the inhabitants of the 
San Francisco Bay cities under present conditions. 
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Therapeutics 


ULCER OF THE STOMACH AND DUODENUM 


It is the object of this department not only to present 
sensible treatment for disease and to suggest a method 
of carrving out that treatment, but also to aid the clini- 
cian in making his diagnosis and hence to establish the 
correct treatment. 

eBesides gall-bladder disturbances and recurrent ap- 
pendicitis which all give epigastric symptoms, and other 
reflexes from abdominal disease or conditions, ulcer of 
the stomach and duodenum must be diagnosed from t 
neurosis, gastralgia, and from cancer of the stomach. 


TLCER OF THE STOMACH 


The principal symptoms are pain and vomiting. The 
pain is circumscribed and boring in character, sometimes 
shooting through to the back, intermittent, mostly after 
eating, rarely on an empty stomach, and is increased by 
pressure, as by corsets, bands, and belts. The greatest 
intensity of the pain is located somewhere in the stomach 
region. The vomiting is likely to occur immediately or 
soon after eating, and is often projectile in character. 
The vomiting of blood is, of course, highly distinctive, 
but does not always occur, and the blood may be fresh 
and arterial or more or less coagulated and partially 
‘ digested and rarely of the coffee-ground variety. 
appetite is generally good, especially for meat. There is 
often thirst; pyrosis and flatulence, rarely; there is 
generally hyperchlorhydria, and meat is thoroughly di- 
gested. Attacks of diarrhea are likely to occur, and the 
stools often contain occult blood. There may develop 
anemia, more or less severe. 
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ULCER OF THE DUODENUM 

The principal symptom is pain, more or less localized 
in the region of the pylorus, intermittent, occurring gen- 
erally about two hours after a meal. In other words, 
this pain occurs when the stomach is more or less empty. 
This pain is more frequently relieved by eating some 
bland food or drinking milk than is the pain of ulcer 
of the stomach. The appetite is generally good, and 
vomiting and other symptoms of gastric indigestion are 
infrequent. Attacks of diarrhea may occur, and occult 
hiood is often present in the stools. There may be a 
marked hyperchlorhydria. 


GASTRALGIA 


Gastralgia or stomach cramp may be a neurosis, or 
may be caused by any irritant in the stomach. While 
severe gastralgia may cause cardiac depression and simu- 
late angina pectoris, it most frequently allows a prog- 
nosis of perfect safety to the patient, and occurs gener- 
ally in a neurotic patient or hysterical woman. The 
pain is never so severe as these patients think it is, is 
often entirely relieved by eating, and is accomplished 
by enormous amounts of eructated, odorless gas. Burn- 
ing is often complained of, but pyrosis rarely occurs. 
Digestion is generally found good when tested. Burning 
pain and gas eructations are irrespective of the kind of 
food eaten. The appetite is, of course, capricious and 
the pain is generally relieved by food and pressure, in 
fact, pressure is well borne. Nausea and vomiting are 
rare. 

CANCER OF THE STOMACH 


The above three conditions may occur at any age. but 
more generally before 35, while cancer of the stomach 
occurs more generally from 40 to 60. The principal 
symptom is pain, generally localized, often in a region 
that is felt to be a mass or tumor which is exquisitely 
sensitive to pressure. The pain progressively becomes 
worse, the mass progressively grows, and emaciation and 
cachexia progressively increase; hence a patient who has 
upper abdominal pain of a duration of much more than 
six months, without presenting any appearance of cache- 
xia and without having lost much weight, can be almost 
guaranteed not to have cancer. Other symptoms of 
cancer of the stomach are loss of appetite, eructations of 
fetid gas, pyrosis, often repeated vomiting, sometimes 
days at a time and then a period of rest. with frequently, 
of course, signs of dilatation of the stomach. Rarely is 
fresh blood vomited; generally extravasations of blood 
remain long enough in the stomach for decomposition 
and when vomited give the appearance of coffee grounds. 
The stomach poorly digests food, often contains no free 
hydrochloric acid after a test meal, generally lactic acid, 
and, if the cancer is near the pylorus, the Boas-Oppler 
bacillus, 

A TEST FOR BLOOD IN THE FECES 


Many cases of gastric and duodenal ulcer can only be 
diagnosed by the symptoms of these conditions plus the 
finding of occult blood in the feces. A small portion of 
fecal matter about the size of a hazelnut is mixed with 
water, and to this watery mixture is added a small 
quantity of glacial acetic acid. This is then placed in » 
test tube and shaken with ether. Any hemoglobin which 
may be present is changed to hematin by the acetic acid 
and taken up by the ether. After settling, the ether 
which rises to the top of the solution is poured off and 
to it a solution of guaiac in alcohol is added. To this 
is added 1 c. (15 minims) of the resin of turpentine. 
The change of color denotes whether blood is present 
or not. If blood is present in any amount it quickly 
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changes to blue. If there is but a small quantity of 
blood the change requires some minutes. Before applv- 
ing this test there should be no meat allowed in the 
diet for forty-eight hours, to preclude the possibility of 
the blood test being given by the eating of a meat which 
contained blood. 

TREATMENT 


While it is wise, and will be found wise, to operate 
more frequently for gastric and duodenal ulcer than 
has been done, the seriousness of the operation is such 
that every effort should be made to cure the condition 
medically. The greatest danger from these ulcers caus- 
ing serious hemorrhage is in their early history, and 
probably it is at this time that they are most amenable 
to medical treatment. It is not frequent for patients 
to die from hemorrhage from an ulcer in these regions, 
but the fact that it does occur, and the fact that per- 
foration may occur, and the fact that constant hemor- 
rhages may cause profound anemia, makes the condi- 
tion serious from the very beginning. Again, these 
ulcers so frequently become quiescent or apparently heal 
only to cause symptoms later, that it is hardly safe to 
decide that an ulcer in the region is cured until after 
the lapse of at least a year, and perhaps two years, of 
freedom from symptoms. 

In attempting to cure an ulcer of the stomach or quo- 
denum the diet becomes of primary importance, as it 
is the food that is continuously te aggravate the condi- 
tion. As hyperacidity seems to increase the ulceration, 
certainly increases the pain, and is likely to increase the 
vomiting, anything that diminishes the acidity is good 
treatment, and a diet free from the substances that 
cause the greatest outpouring of hydrochloric acid is the 
diet of choice. In other words, a diet without meat and 
without meat broths, without toast, and without any 
hard particles of food that can scrape or irritate the 
inflamed part, should be selected. On the other hand, 
it does not always seem that a large, straight milk diet. 
with the probable production of lactic acid and gas 
during its digestion, is advisable or beneficial. Neither 
does it seem sensible to prescribe a starvation diet or a 
total abstinence from food, with rectal feeding which is 
always insufficient, to cure an ulceration that at the 
best must require weeks to heal, and this in a patient 
who is already debilitated and probably anemic. There- 
fore, the so-called Lenhartz diet with raw eggs is the 
most sensible as giving nutrition and at the same time 
inhibiting the production of hydrochloric acid and tend- 
ing to heal the ulcer. 

The raw eggs are beaten up whole and placed in a 
cup or glass surrounded by ice. The small amount of 
milk given is also served iced in the same manner, and 
the egg and milk feedings alternate with each other 
every two hours, at first two teaspoonfuls of the egg 
and four teaspoonfuls of the milk. The first day two 
eggs are used and six ounces of milk. The eggs and 
milk are gradually increased from this minimum unti! 
by the sixth day seven eggs and twenty-two ounces of 
milk are given. From the third day on a little granu- 
lated sugar is added, At the end of a week the number 
of eggs is reduced and some scra beef is allowed, 
with soon a small amount of boiled rice. During the 
following week, the second week, the eggs may be soft 
boiled, and four may be administered a day, with the 
milk increased to nearly a quart, sugar as before, and 
scraped beef or chopped chicken and rice or bread with 
a little butter may be gradually added and the diet 
thus varied. Even when the eggs are used soft boiled. 
four should be taken a day. Whatever is taken, if solid, 
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it should be very completely and slowly masticated, and 
as above stated, at first the amounts ingested at one 
time must be very small and taken at intervals of two 
hours during the day. The foods for the first week 
should be taken cold and the next week only warm, 
never hot. Small sips of iced water may be taken as 
often as desired or advisable. 

During the first week the patient should be fed. not 
even allowed to feed himself, and he should remain in 
bed for at least three and better four weeks. 

If there is hemorrhage. an ice-hag should be placed 
over the stomach and a large dose of bismuth subnitrate 
should be administered, perhaps 3 or 4 grams (45 or 
grains) at once. 

It generally seems advisable to give bismuth in large 
doses, at least 2 grams (30 grains) once a day. This 
can be taken stirred up in water or in milk and quickly 
drunk. 

The treatment above suggested generally stops the 
pain. If pain is still severe morphin should be resorted 
to, but with this treatment it rarely will be necessary, 
and the dose required, hypodermatically, is small. 

The patient should not get up to urinate or for the 
bowels; a bedpan should be used. If the patient is con- 
stipated, the bowels may be moved by the rectal injec- 
tion of a half ounce to an ounce of glycerin with an 
— 122 of water, and soap suds could be used if 


As these patients are already short on iron and for 
a number of davs are to receive no meat, it is advisable 
to give the saccharated oxid of iron (Hisenzucker), 3 
grains, in tablet form, twice a day. The patient should 
thoroughly crush the tablet with the teeth before swal- 
lowing. 

If after a month of this treatment the patient cannot 
normally convalesce and be apparently cured, in other 
words, if the symptoms. quickly return, an operation 
should probably be recommended, as the future of such 
a recurrent case is uncertain. Recurrent severe hemor- 
rhage should cause operation, and, of course, when there 
is perforation operation is immediately necessary. 


FACTAL SPASM AND TIC; TORTICOLLIS 


The general practitioner may as well in the first place 
admit that there is a scientific, psvchopathic method of 
treating patients suffering from nervous mistakes, and 
in the second place, that such treatment can be carried 
out successfully only by physicians who have made this 
branch of therapy a special study. 

These points being agreed on, it is most satisfactory 
to note that Dr. Tom A. Williams, of Washington, .., 
declares (Monthly Cyclopedia and Medical Bulletin, 
January, 1910) that many of the supposed incurable 
and most distressing spasms of the face and neck mus 
cles may be cured. In this paper he ably and carefully 
discusses the diagnosis of the above conditions from 
chorea and from the more serious cerebral disturbances. 
He cites a number of illuminating cases, but does not go 
into the technic of treatment. If he did, it would 
hardly be of value to the general practitioner, as if the 
above preamble is correct and agreed to, patients suf- 
fering from these muscle contractions, terrible to them. 
selves, distressing to their friends. and causing moral 
suffering almost bevond measure, should be referred to 
a physician who has made a special study of psycho 
pathic treatment. 

The object of this reference is to call the attention 
of physicians to the fact that in many of these sup- 
posedly hopeless cases a cure may be effected. 
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MEDICAL MEN WIN RANK IN THE ARMY 


Major-General Leonard Wood has returned from 
South America and this week assumes his duties as the 
senior general officer of the United States Army. Next 
in rank is Adjutant-General Fred C. Ainsworth. Both 
are medical men who entered the army as surgeons. 
That they should have been able to break through the 
conservatism of military administration, and to advance 
so far into fields usually closed to their profession, is 
to the credit not only of their abilities and force of 
character, but of the Army itself. which has demon- 
strated its ability to rise above ancient prejudices and 
traditions and to utilize its best material. That the 
Medical Corps should contribute at the same time the 
senior line officer and the senior officer of the staff is 
an event sufficiently remarkable to call for more than 
passing notice. 


General Leonard Wood was born at Winchester. 
X. II., Oct. 9. 1860, and graduated from Harvard Med- 
ical School in 1884. In January, 1886, he entered the 
Medical Corps, and soon distinguished himself in an 
arduous campaign against the Apaches. The Spanish 
War found him on duty in Washington where he had 
made acquaintance with a congenial spirit in the then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt. 
A like vigor of mind, combined with moral force and a 
love of rude physical exercises, drew these men together, 
and so when war was declared and the command of the 
regiment of “Rough Riders” was offered to Mr. 
Roosevelt, he told the President that Dr. Wood was by 
reason of his twelve vears’ experience in the Army much 
better fitted to cope with the technical difficulties of 
enlisting, equipping and training a new regiment than 
he, and he proposed that Wood should be appointed 
colonel and he lieutenant-colonel. This was done, and 
the fight at Las Guasimas made Wood a brigadier and 
gave the regiment to Roosevelt. 

After the capture of Santiago, Wood was placed in 
command of that district and in the space of a year his 
capacity for organization had so clearly demonstrated 
itself that he was transferred to Havana and made the 
military governor of Cuba with the rank of major-gen- 
eral of volunteers. In three years he brought Cuba 
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from a naked and devastated land where famine and 
disease stalked hand in hand, to salubrity and plenty. 
The death rate in Havana fell from 91 per 1000 in 
1898 to 20 in 1902. In the thirty years preceding his 
appointment as governor there were in the city of 
Havana 21,448 deaths from yellow fever and 12,722 
from smallpox. In the decade since that date there 
have been 44 deaths from yellow fever and 4 from 
smallpox. 

But the sanitary regeneration of Cuba and the sup- 
port and assistance given to the Reed vellow fever board 
are only a small part of the creditable work of the mili- 
tary governor of Cuba. In every direction in which 
constructive statesmanship can influence the destinies 
of a nation, the work of Leonard Wood has left an in. 
delible impress on the government and lives of the 
Cuban people. 

In the twelve years since his taking up the duties of 
a combatant officer, General Wood has held many im- 
portant commands at home and in the far east and has 
heen an assiduous student of the military profession. 
His mastery of it is demonstrated by the practically 
unanimous approval with which the Army received his 
assignment as Chief of Staff. 


The career of Major-General Fred C. Ainsworth, the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, while less spectacular in 
character and far less familiar to the public than that 
of General Wood, is an equally creditable example of the 
uplifting power of high ability joined to force of char- 
neter. 

He was born at Woodstock, Vt., Sept. 11, 1852, 
graduated in medicine at the University of the City of 
New York in 1874 and entered the Army as assistant 
surgeon the same year. For twelve years he performed 
the routine duties of a medical officer, most of this 
period being passed amid the breezy and often exciting 
surroundings of the western and southwestern frontier. 
When in December, 1886, he was placed in charge of the 
record and pension division of the surgeon-general’s 
office, a condition of affairs confronted him which was 
of grave concern, not only to the War Department but 
also to the President and to Congress, and which 
threatened to become a question of national politics. 
These were years of great activity in granting pensions, 
and for each application, the medical record had to be 
sought in the hospital registers, of which there were more 
than 20,000 volumes, and the record of service verified 
by consulting the muster rolls, of which there were about 
400,000, in every stage of dilapidation. The former 
was done in the surgeon-general’s office, the latter in 
the adjutant-general’s, and each was several months in 
arrears. The pension office charged all delays to the 
War Department and the ery went up that a Demo- 
cratic administration was obstructing the carrving out 
of the pension laws. By the introduction of good busi- 
ness methods and business discipline among the three 
hundred clerks of his division, Captain Ainsworth in 
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three months caught up and was enabled to answer each 
call from the pension office within three days. He then 
set part of his force to copying the hospital records on 
cards so that all the entries for each soldier were brought 
together and could be instantly obtained. When this 
was completed all applications were answered within 
24 hours. A special committee of the Senate which 
investigated the methods of business in the executive 
departments recommended the extension of Ainsworth’s 
methods to the other bureaus of the War Department. 
and the Secretary of War, Mr. Proctor, in 1889, con- 
solidated fourteen divisions of the War Department with 
700 clerks into the record and pension division, which 
was placed under Captain Ainsworth, assistant surgeon. 
The adjutant-general’s office unloaded on him in June, 
1889, 40,000 unfinished cases and by the end of Septem- 
ber all were disposed of and the current work was well 
in hand. Congress in 1892 erected this division into 
a permanent bureau, of which Ainsworth was made the 
head with the rank of colonel. An additional division 
of the adjutant-general’s office was added to it in 1894 
and in 1899 Congress still further enlarged it by the 
addition of the war records office and raised the rank 
of its chief to brigadier-general. In 1903 Secretarv of 
War Root still further enlarged it and finally in 1904, 
on his recommendation, Congress consolidated the 
record and pension office with what remained of the 
adjutant-general’s office after the transfer to the gen- 
eral staff of the advisory functions formerly exercised 
by the adjutant-general. The head of this new and 
great office, which distributes and keeps record of the 
vast business of the War Department and is its mouth- 


piece, and which is charged with the recruitment of the 
Army, besides being the custodian of all of the records 


of all of our wars, was appropriately given the rank of 
major-general with the title of military secretary, 
which was later changed to the present one of adjutant- 
general. 

It may well be imagined by those familiar with the 
jealousies and contentions of departmental life, that a 
career so full of strenuous activity and accomplishments, 
of which the victorious efficiency so constantly extended 
its boundaries, was not entirely peaceful. In fact under 
this brief narrative lies many a bitter struggle against 
narrow prejudice, crossed ambition, jealousy and sloth, 
besides the vast inertia of bureaucratic conservatism. 
The veteran Senator Cockrell, who was chairman of the 
special senate committee mentioned above, and than 
whom none knew better the inner secrets of depart- 
mental! history, said on the floor of the Senate in advo- 
cating General Ainsworth’s promotion: “General 
Ainsworth has done a work which has never been 
equaled by any executive officer of this government 
from 1789 to date, and I challenge any comparison with 
his record.” 

Members of the medical profession may be permitted 
take come guide Gene of com 
fréres. 
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METHODS FOR THE QUANTITATIVE ESTIMATION OF 
ALBUMIN IN THE URINE 

Clinicians have long been dissatisfied with the re- 
sults yielded by the Esbach method for the quantitative 
estimation of albumin in the urine. The dependence 
of this method (1) on an exact room temperature, (2) 
on dilution of the urine when the albumin is large in 
amount, and (3) on a constant acidity are well-known 
difficulties. Moreover, the precipitate formed often set- 
tles unevenly; there is sometimes difficulty in making 
a correct reading of the meniscus in the tube and, finally. 
the picric acid in the solution makes it objectionable to 
handle on account of the staining of the hands and 
clothes in case of accident. A distinct advance 
in the quantitative methods of estimating the 
albumin in the urine was made by Tsuchiva 
when he introduced his solution consisting of phos- 
photungstic acid, hydrochloric acid and ethyl alcohol. 

The recent study of Mattice’ shows the great value of 
Tsuchiva’s reagent? when used in a certain definite way. 
Mattice made a large number of control observations 
with other methods, with results which speak strongly 
in favor of the use of Tsuchiya’s reagent. He finds 
that the phosphotungstic method is much more accurate 
than the Esbach method for comparative quantitative 
estimation of albumin in the urine and urges that Es- 
bach’s solution be supplanted altogether in clinical work 
by Tsuchiya’s reagent. The readings are very little in- 
fluenced by changes in temperature; foaming or float- 
ing of the precipitate is rarely seen; the precipitate set- 
tles much more evenly than with the Esbach reagent ; 
it is easy to read the meniscus accurately at the mark 
on the Esbach tube and no dilution of the urine 1s 
necessary. 

The method is applicable to high grades of 
albuminuria as well as to the slightest grades. It can 
also be used where the albuminuria is complicated bv 
glycosuria. The solution is easily prepared, keeps wel! 
and does not stain the hands or clothes. It can, there- 
fore, be warmly recommended for clinical use. 


THE BRIEF IN DEFENSE OF THE TEN-HOUR LAW 
FOR WOMEN 


The Illinois Supreme Court recently declared consti- 
tutional a law limiting the working-day of women in 
factories and laundries to ten hours. This decision, 
aside from its intrinsic interest, is noteworthy because 
in the arguments for the bill and in the decision ren- 
dered by the court stress was laid, not on the legal as- 
pect of the question, but on the demands of public health. 
The brief submitted to the Supreme Court in defense of 
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the ten-hour law contains but twenty-four pages of legal 
matter, the remaining five hundred odd pages being 
devoted to a review of the literature on fatigue.’ The 
document thus becomes one of great interest to physi- 
cians, for it is probably the most nearly complete com- 
pilation that has ever been made of the publications, 
both medical and sociological, on the subject of what we 
must, for want of a better word, call “overwork.” 

Although the primary object of this brief is to show 
that the demands of public health require legal restric- 
tions on the work of women because of the peculiar im- 
portance to the community of the health of mothers, vet 
the brief is not limited to the consideration of the over- 
work of one sex only, but discusses fatigue in all its as- 
pects. The experimental work of Mosso, Helmholtz, 
Ranke, DuBois-Reymond, Weichhardt and Wolff-Eisner 
is reviewed. The investigations of German, Italian 
and French writers on the effect of overwork on the dif- 
ferent organs, on the effect of night work, of prolonged 
standing on the feet, of foot-power machinery, of the 
speeding up required by the “piece-work system,” are 
fully given. There are aleo to be found statistics of 
great interest drawn from the working-class insurance 
records of Germany. 

To the American reader one striking feature of this 
review of the literature is the small part which our 
country has taken in this most modern field of research. 
(Quotations from American sources are hard to find and 
when found they consist chiefly of reports of factory in- 
spectors. Few well-known American names are found 
in this brief. On the other hand, the foreign quotations 
bristle with familiar names and it is evident that in- 
dustrial hygiene ranks as high as any other branch of 
medicine in Europe. Men who are authorities in physi- 
ology, pathology and medicine have investigated the 
effects of fatigue in the different industries, and practic- 
ing physicians of the first rank have appeared before 
legislators to testify in favor of legal restrictions. When 
the question of early closing was agitated in England 
in 1888 a bill to shorten the working-day was intro- 
duced by the noted scientist Sir John Lubbock and was 
supported by a petition from the medical profession 
signed by such men as James Paget, Richard Quain and 
W. S. Playfair. 

There are some very interesting statistics in this 
brief as to the increase of nervous diseases which ac- 
companies the increased speed of industry and the 
greater strain on the attention. Thus the State Inval- 
idity Department of Berlin reported in 1906 that 35 
per cent. of the cases treated were neuroses of the heart. 
Nervous breakdown accounted for over one-half of the 
men patients during the year and over one-third of the 
women, 
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The effect of fatigue on the occurrence of ‘accidents 
is graphically shown by French and Belgian statistics. 
The number of accidents increases progressively during 
the morning hours, drops after the noon intermission 
and then rises from hour to hour till the end of the 
working-day, affording a practical illustration of Helm- 
holtz’ experiments in attention fatigue. 

While the health of the woman herself is important 
to the community, the effect of her good or ill health 
on the coming generation is even more important, and 
as this is one of the strongest points in Mr. Brandeis’ 
argument, we find many statements as to the effect of 
overwork in women on their fecundity and on infant 
mortality. The most extensive study of the effect on 
fecundity seems to have been made by Broggi, who states 
that of 172.365 Italian women between the ages of fif- 
teen and fifty-four years who were employed in indus- 
trial occupations, the average child-bearing coefficient 
was only 45 per cent. or about one-third of the general 
fertility of Italian women (120 per cent). 

Infant mortality in Germany and England seems to 
increase progressively according to the increase in the 
proportion of women engaged in industrial work, and 
this is true even if the mother’s work results in a higher 
standard of comfort in the home. The two classical 
demonstrations of this rule are the great Lancashire cot- 
ton famine and the siege of Paris, during both of which 
crises there was loss of employment and great privation. 
In spite of the starvation and the increased general 
death-rate the infant death-rate fell, in Paris actually 
40 per cent., simply because the women, being out of 
work, were obliged themselves to nurse and to care for 
their children, 

The overwork of women is not so crying an evil in 
this country as in Europe, for the number of married 
women obliged to work outside of their homes is far 
smaller here, but it must be remembered that in many 
states the child-labor laws are far from adequate, and 
even in those states where children under fourteen are 
forbidden to work, there is still ample time between the 
age of fourteen and the girl’s marriage to allow of 
serious and permanent injury to health--injury which 
may result in childlessness or in the bearing of sickly 
children, It is a matter of common observation that the 
first generation of children born in this country of 
foreign parents are inferior in physique to their peasant 
parents; yet it is precisely these girls who go into the 
heaviest kinds of factory work and have the longest 
working-day. It is also these girls who are the coming 
mothers of the American nation. 

Since it is impossible to control beyond a certain point 
those trades which make especially severe demands on 
the endurance of women workers, the obvious course 
seems to be to restrict the number of hours which 
women may be employed in them. The ten-hour law is 
a step in the right direction, but it is probable that this 
generation will not pass away without seeing still 
further steps taken. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Dr. Victor C. Vaughan has made an interesting analy- 
sis of the present condition of the medical man in this 
country, in relation to society in general, to industry 
and to the other professions. He also ventures to 
make some prophecies regarding the trend of medical 
science and the place and office of the future practitioner. 
Dr. Vaughan shows what has been accomplished in this 
country for the elevation of the profession through an 
awakened professional conscience, a high code of ethics 
and harmonious organization. “This is a commercial 
age and this is preeminently a commercial country, and 
vet the medical profession is ridding itself of commer- 
cialism. It is demanding of those who desire to enter 
its ranks a higher degree of culture and intelligence 
than is demanded of any other profession in this coun- 
try.” He sees the activity and usefulness of the physi- 
cian rapidly expanding and becoming devoted more to 
the uplift of mankind than to financial gain. “The 
world has never been in greater need of the enlight- 
ened medical man than it is likely to be in the next 
generation, and the world will demand that he be 
worthy of the tasks that will fall on him. No other 
profession will be able to render greater service to man- 
kind.” 

In view of the great and increasing cost of medical 
education and investigation in medical sciences. 
Vaughan thinks that the government should help to 
pay for them, “The nation that will profit in the future 
from the labors and discoveries of the profession must 
help in this cause. It must make large appropriation 
for scientific research. It must render financial aid to 
medical education, which has become too costly for the 
profession itself to provide, and it must not permit the 
use of short roads to practice. While the advanced 
medical educator in this country is doing his best to 
elevate his profession, pseudo-medicine is filling the lob- 
bies of every state capitol with demands for legal recog- 
nition, and too often it happens that our law-makers do 
not distinguish between the true and the false. This 
imposes a heavy duty on the profession, namely, the edu- 
cation of the public.” 

Dr. Vaughan enumerates some of the specific ways 
in which the medical profession can be of service to 
humanity, and some of the measures necessary to free 
the race from disease. Among these are the education 
of the public in the nature of infectious diseases, and 
the inauguration thereby of measures to restrict and 
eradicate such pests; the placing of venereal diseases on 
the list of dangerous and communicable disorders, and 
the holding in custody of all persons so affected; and 
the routine medical examination of every person at 
least twice a year. This last suggestion gives a wider 


scope to a plan broached by Professor Irving Fisher, 


already noticed in THe JounxAL. Unless all signs fail 
(for many other thinkers have read them in the same 
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sense) the trend of our professional future would seem 
to be in the direction indicated by Dr. Vaughan, or 
something closely parallel thereto. 

One deduction from these premises, however—it seems 
to us to be an inevitable one—Dr. Vaughan refrains 
from drawing, namely, that unless science discovers 
some way of extracting professional fees from stones, 
or nutriment from air, there must be a readjustment 
of the financial relations between the medical profes- 
sion and the public. Already the profession feels the 
hardship of having to maintain non-commercial stand- 
ards while making a livelihood by offering specific in- 
dividual services to a commercially minded public; and 
already that commercially minded public begins to real- 
ize that every effort of the medical profession to widen 
the sphere of its public service narrows the circle within 
which its members may reap individual rewards. What 
is to be the result in the day when the highest medical 
skill shall be directed toward the prevention of disease, 
and an epidemic shall as clearly point to reprehensible 
neglect on the part of some responsible person as a train- 
wreck does now? Shall we ever be able to persuade our 
patients to fee us, as the Chinese are said to pay their 
physicians, so long as they remain in health? Even if 
the occidental mind could be brought to regard this 
procedure as natural, there is an obvious difficulty in 
the fact that many of the most important works of pre- 
ventive medicine are not performed for the benefit of 
any individual; they are public services, and must be 
paid for, if at all, by the public. Until the day comes, 
therefore, when the physician’s work shall be recognized 
as essentially a public function, the conscientious phy- 
sician must be content to regard himself as an unpaid 
public servant, whose right hand and left are perforce 
ignorant of each other's doings, since the one is hastily 
snatching at the indispensable bread and butter, while 
the other is helping to usher in the new and—let us 


hope—better order of things. 
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MALTA FEVER 


Commenting on a question recently asked in the 
British House of Commons, relative to the infection of 
goats with Malta fever, Nature. June 16, says that what 
makes these animals so dangerous in the spread of fhe 
disease is the fact that they themselves are so immune. 
If Malta fever caused in the goat high fever and the 
other symptoms that it does in man, the animal would 
cease to be a danger. It would be confined to its stable 
and its milk would run dry. As it is, the infected goat 
keeps in apparent perfect health; and therefore the 
Maltese themselves refuse to believe that the disease is 
spread through the medium of the milk and have been 
exporting their infected goats and thus spreading the 
disorder. Last vear the Sleeping-Sickness Bureau of 
the Royal Society discovered it infecting a large pro- 
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of Lake Albert Edward in Uganda, and the 
native goats were found to be the carriers. Some 
Maltese goats imported into the United States in 1906 
were found to be infected, and but for the rigid quar- 
antine we might have had the disease epidemic here. 
As it was all the animals, and even the kids born here, 
had to be slaughtered within two years to prevent the 
spread of the infection. The prohibition of the use of 
goats’ milk has completely abolished the disease in the 
British soldiers and sailors in Malta, though it con- 
tinues to prevail among the native population. It seems 
strange that the exportation of Maltese goats should 
be permitted by the British government or that their 
importation should be allowed by any other—it is, as 
Nature says, almost beyond belief that it should be so. 
The importation or exportation of the carriers of an 
acute infectious disease like Malta fever is hardly com- 
parable with that of tuberculous cattle, as Nature seems 
to infer. though that is sufficiently undesirable to call 
for restrictions. 


SANITARY REFORM IN TURKEY 


Since the revolution in Turkey with the Young 
Turkish Party in control there seems to be a better 
prospect for health and hygiene in the Turkish capital. 
In former times, any proper medical treatment of Turk- 
ish women was rendered impracticable by Mohammedan 
custom. The advent of women missionary physicians, 
who were allowed to see their patients, probably started 
the breaking down of the-barriers and gradually there 
has come a change so that at the present time many 
Turkish women readily submit to the necessary exami- 
nations and treatment by the physician. The change 
has been accelerated by recent events. One of the most 
striking changes reported is that of publie lectures on 
hygienic subjects, which seem to be fairly started under 
the auspices of the American College for Girls in Con- 
stantinople. This would have been impossible under 
the old régime, but in the existing conditions the move- 
ment seems to have a very promising future. It will 
take a long time, of course, to reform the many sani- 
tary deficiencies of the Turkish capital and still longer 
in the provincial towns and rural districts, but a start 
appears to have been made and prominent Turkish 
physicians are actively cooperating ip the work. 


A CENTENNIAL OF THE WATER-CLOSET 


In 1810 the water-closet came into general use in 
Germany and the Germans are this year celebrating “the 
centennial of the water-closet.” Thirty-five years before 
that date—that is, in 1775—the first British patent ever 
granted for a water-closet was issued to Alexander Cum- 
mings, a watchmaker; while twenty-three years after 
—or in 1833—the first American patent was taken out. 
Like all innovations, it came into general use but slowly, 
and it was not until 1852 that its value was officially 
recognized. In that year a municipal ordinance for the 
city of London went into effect that brought the modern 
system of sewers into being, and with it the general 
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introduction of water-closets. Who at first could have 
realized the importance of these few quarts of water ina 
reservoir as solving the problem of permitting sanitary 
existence in large cities? To-day the water-closet may 
be regarded as the stamp of civilization; not until a 
water-closet system is installed can any populous com- 
munity now rank as civilized and up-to-date. 


HONOR TO CROOKES 


The British government has conferred the Order of 
Merit on Prof. William Crookes in recognition of his 
eminent work in chemistry and physics. This order, 
established by King Edward VII as a special distinction 
for men eminent in science, literature or art, is limited 


to twenty-four members within the British empire, 


Lord Lister and Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker being the 
only members of the medical profession so honored. 
This well-deserved distinction comes to Professor 
Crookes as a recognition of his standing as one of the 
foremost chemists of to-day. His most prominent 
achievements have been the discovery of thallium in 
1861, the invention of the Crookes tube, by means of 
which Roentgen discovered the x-rays, and his investi- 
gations bearing on a large number of important problems 
associated with commercial and theoretic chemistry. 
In 1898 the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science elected him president, while many scientific 
bodies have honored him with office or membership. 
The appointments of Sir William Crookes and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, the well-known English novelist, on 
whom the honor was conferred at the same time, leaves 
but a single vacancy in the order. 


COMPLETE REPORT ON MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


Two years ago the Council on Medical Education, 
recognizing the tendency to overcrowd the medical cur- 
riculum, appointed a special committee to make a care- 
ful study of the comparative value of each of the sub- 
jects taught and to bring in a report recommending 
what might be termed a model or standard curriculum. 
Special pains were taken to have this curriculum repre- 
sent the ideas, if not the ideals, of as large a number 
as possible of leading medical educators who would rep- 
resent all sections of the country. The Council selected 
chairmen for ten subcommittees and each of these chair- 
men was asked to recommend fifteen other educators 
in his subdivision of medicine and, from the names sub- 
mitted, nine additional selections were made for each 
subcommittee, making a total of one hundred for the 
entire committee. These committees entered on the 
work with remarkable energy and enthusiasm, numer- 
ous meetings were held, an enormous amount of corre- 
spondence was carried on, ideas were submitted to and 
suggestions obtained from a large number of other edu- 
cators acting in an auxiliary capacity, and the result 
was the report on a model medical curriculum which 
was submitted at the last vear’s Conference of the Coun. 
cil on Medical Education. The eagerness with which 


copies of this report have been sought by medical and 
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other teachers shows the deep interest which is being 
taken in the efforts to improve the medical curriculum. 
So extensive has been this demand that it was decided 
to issue another edition! of the report which would in- 
clude also the discussions of the subcommittees so far 
as they could be obtained. The Council has clearly 
stated that this curriculum is advanced merely for its 
educational value and not with the idea that all colleges 
should conform strictly to it. In fact, absolute uni- 
formity of curricula in all colleges is not desirable, 
although comparative uniformity would be of much 
benefit in permitting to students more freedom of mi- 
gration from one college to another and in facilitating 
a larger interstate reciprocity in the licensing of physi- 
cians, 


LIFE PROTECTION IN SUBMARINES 


As new conditions arise in the varied human activi- 
ties they necessitate new provisions for safeguarding 
life. The submarine proves to be almost as dangerous 
for the operators as for the foe, and many. lives have 
been lost through collision or failure of the submerged 
vessel to rise. Complicated arrangements have been 
devised for the release of the imprisoned crew or the 
provision of air until they can be released; but now 
comes a more simple invention. According to the 
Scientific American,* it consists of two cylindrical shells, 
one revolving inside the other. The outer opens both to 
the sea and to the interior of the vessel, while the inner 
and revolving one has but one opening, which may be 
turned to the inside of the vessel so that a man may 
enter, and then to the outside so as to allow escape into 
the water.“ The operation is repeated until all have 
escaped. Only a small quantity of water is admitted 
each time. It is certainly simple and if it works it 
may save many lives. We next need a safe means of 
slow descent when an airship is wrecked too far above 
ground to allow one to jump with safety. 


Medical News 


New Hospitals. A six-story reenforced concrete hospital, 
with ninety-five foot frontage, is being built on Pine Street, 
between Jones and Taylor, by William F. McNutt, San Fran- 
cisco, and It will be 
furnished with suita operat 
solarium, and will accommodate 
Roosevelt Polyclinic has been opened at 
Francisco. The alter G. Harder the heads of the departments 
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July I. — Work is soon to be begun on a 1 hospital at 
Lemoore.——-The American Mutual Association 
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dale in the building formerly occupied by the Sisters of Mercy. 
——The new Kaspare Cohn Hospital was dedicated June Ib at 
Los Angeles, the hospital being the gift of Kaspare Cohn. 
wealthy resident.——A new hospital has been opened at (on- 
linga, called the San Joaquin. 
GEORGIA 
College Closes on Account of M 


College, Macon, was closed for the balance of t 
account of an epidemic of typhoid fever. 


College At the annual commencement ex 
ercises of the Medical Department of the University of Geor- 
gia, Augusta, degrees were conferred on ten physicians. Dr. 
Joseph E. Allen, who has been dean of the medical col 
for four and a half years, retired and was succeeded by Dr. 
William H. Doughty. 

Personal. Dr. T. E. rs has been elected a member of 
the house-staff of the hospital at Macon.——Dr. and Mrs. 
Eugene ;. Elder, Macon, are spending their vacation in Berlin. 
Theodore E. Oertel, Augusta, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Antituberculosis and Sanitary Society of the State 
of Georgia — Dr. John F. Harris has been appointed on the 
board of health at Dalton.——Dr. Robert G. Stephens been 
elected city school medical examiner at Atlanta, vice Dr. 
Stewart R. Roberts, resigned. 


Femate 
term on 


take the place of the old building has „ . 
hospital will be ready for occupancy by April. 1911. 
physician at 


will cost $37,000. 
Personal.—Dr. Anne J. Murphy, formerly house 

the New England Hospital for Women and Children, Boston, 
has been appointed on the resident staff of the Edward Sana- 
torium at Naperville, to have charge of the new laboratory. 
— Dr. Harry C. Hill and family, Streator, have returned from 
abroad; Dr. Hill spent most of the time in the hospitals of 
Vienna.—-Dr. Julius Wen Glesky, assistant superintendent 
and chief of the medical staff of the Eastern Illinois Hospital 
for the Insane, Kankakee, has resigned. He will go to the 
Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee.——Dr. Charles O. Molz 
has heen appointed assistant surgeon at Murphysboro for the 
Mobile and Ohio railroad. 


Typhoid in 1 2 for the first six 
months of 1910 for the city shows 94 deaths from typhoid 
fever, equivalent to a rate of 8.3 per 100,000 of population. 
The rate last year, under similar computation, was 12.5 for the 
first half of the year. This shows the lowest record ever 
recorded in an American city of 200,000 . oe or over, 
The deaths from typhoid in June numbered 1 

Seciety of Mental Hygiene.—The — for Mental 
Hygiene has been granted a charter. Among the organizers 
are Drs. Heury B. Favill, Sidney Kuh and Alice Hamilton, 
Miss Jane Addams, Samuel Alschuler and Miss Julia Lathrop. 
The object is the investigation of the conditions surrounding 
the commitment of the insane and attending to their welfare 
after they have been dismissed from institutions. 

Report of the Milk Commission.—The ae. report of 
the milk commission recently appointed by the mayor to the 
city council states that in the opinion of the commission, 
after —— tion, the milk re of Chicago as shown by 

count is dirtiest of any — city 
in the United States. commission does not blame 
the health department for this condition, but states that the 
department is undermanned and underpaid, and that the whole 
matter requires further study preparatory to drafting an 
entirely new set of ordinances concerning the milk supply. 
For the present the commission recommends that means be 
provided for the rigid enforcement of existing ordinances by 
materially increasing the number of inspectors, and also that 
action be taken by the council to forbid the marketing of any 
milk at a temperature above 50 degrees F. 


Physician Injured Dr. George IL. Broadrup, Cumberland. 
sustained severe injuries, July 8, from run down by his 
own automobile. He had failed to throw it out of gear and 
— he cranked it it rushed forward, throwing him over an 
embankment and pinioning him against a house, causing a 
broken ankle, several fractured ribs and bad cuts. 
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and obstetrics, Drs. George K. Herzog and Walter S. Johnson; 
genito-urinary diseases, Drs. Louis Gross and William Edwards ; 
skin diseases, Dr. J. Cameron Pickett; diseases of the eye, ear 
and nose, Drs. Albert Cohen and Oscar Tobriner; pathology, 


Baltimore 
of Midwives. The Committee of Health calls 


Registration 
on all midwives to register by August 1. The law lately 
passed requires them to register at the health office and to 
obtain a certificate from the State Board of Health. 


Health Notes. The health report for June shows 193 cases 
of tuberculosis reported, as against 80 for June, 1909. This 
is supposed to be due to the fuller reports of the disease now 
than formerly. There were 89 deaths from the same disease 
against 83 last year. The total deaths from all causes were 
798 against 722 last year; 237 were of children under 5. 


Personal. Drs. C. A. Clapp, E. A. Knorr, Carl Voegtlin, J. M. 
West. J. Mabry Matthews and Christian Deetjen have sailed 
for Europe.——At the first meeting of the Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Commission, July 7, Dr. John S. Fulton was elected 
chairman._-—Dr. Marshall West has been made health officer 
for the First district to take the place of Dr. Arthur H. Mann, 
who resigned on account of ill health. 


Municipal Tuberculosis Commission.— The mayor has 
appointed the following Municipal Tuberculosis Commission: 
mayor (ex-officio), Dr. Thomas McCrae, Dr. John S. Ful- 
ton, Dr. Harry Friedenwald, Mr. Henry S. Delaney, Mr. Robert 
Biggs and Mr. J. B. Noel Wyatt. The board of estimates has 
appropriated 52.300 to start the work, which aims at nothing 
less than stamping out the disease here. 

Driving the Physician Out of Practice. The many agencies 
and activities tending to drive the physician out of practice 
were enumerated in an address by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of 
Boston at Johns Hopkins recently. It was maintained that the 

hysician is being superseded by health boards, hospitals, 
nsurance companies and other general welfare agencies, and 
that the tendency is toward the support of hospitals and hos- 
pital physicians by public funds, public health being considered 
of supreme importance to the nation, superior even to public 
education. In ton they have gone beyond most other cities 
in having nurses in department stores and factories. Cabot 
calls attention to the fact that five years ago there were 
twenty-five thousand medical students in the country, whereas 
there are now but twenty thousand, and the diminution is 
continuing in this steady ratio. He says physicians face this 
condition, but should get behind it and help it along, as there 
is no doubt that in the majority of instances the patient with 
all the facilities of the hospital, the possibility of team work 
among the physicians, and the trend to higher specialization, 
get better results from a hospital than is possible in the office 
ot the practicing physician, and better results, i. e., better 

blic health, is what the nation wants. It is of vital 
mportance, and not even second to education, which the state 
already has assumed charge of. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Tuberculosis Pavilion. A new tuberculosis pavilion lo- 
cated on the nds of the Isolation Hospital at Paterson was 
opened for patients July 1. It is a model institution. 


Sum Raised for New Hospital Building.—For the purpose 
of erecting a new homeopathic hospital building, the trustees, 
board of managers, the medical and surgical staff and the 
citizens’ committee have succeeded in raising $100,190 in 
Camden, after a campaign of twenty days. 


Hospital Plans Extension.—Announcement has been made 
that a contract has been awarded at Camden for a new build- 
ing for the use of the Cooper Hospital out-patient department 
and for other purposes at a cost of 860.000. The removal of 
all private patients to this new building will enable the hos- 

tal to use the rooms now occupied by such cases in the main 

ilding, for ward purposes. 

Trenton Water Supply.—Suit has been t against the 
city of Trenton under the law of 1909 to compel the purifica- 
tion of Trenton’s public water supply. Affidavits submitted 
show that the supply is polluted. Under the above law the 
state board of health has a right to institute suit in the 
Court of Chancery against the offending municipality to ob- 
tain purification of the public water supply. The report of 
the state board of health for June shows that the public is 
beginning to realize the value of the examination of water 
supplies by the state board of health, as more numerous re- 

uests for such examination are being made. The report also 
ws that the number of deaths from cancer has increased, 
the report for June showing the highest number of deaths, 
with one exception, for any month during the past four years. 
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Keuka Society to Meet. The eleventh annual meeting of 
the Keuka Lake Medical and Surgical Association, whose mem- 
bership embraces twelve counties in central and eastern New 
York, will be held at Grove Springs, Lake Keuka, July 21 
and 22. A 8 of fourteen papers has been red. 
Dr. Robert M. Elliott, Willard, is president and Dr. H. B. 
Nichols, Syracuse, secretary. 

The Fight Against Tuberculosis.—The Charity Organization 
Society, the State Charities Aid Association and the New 
York State Department of Health, organizations which are 
conducting the crusade in this state against tuberculosis, 
report that New York leads the country with 5,476 beds for 
consumptive patients. Massachusetts provides 2.403, Penn- 
sylvania, 2,347, Colorado, 1.489 and New Mexico, 1,104. Facil- 
ities in this direction are, however, very inadequate. 

Personal.—Dr. Mercer C. Robinson, Rochester, is in the 
hospital suffering from severe injuries received in a collision 
between his automobile and a street car. Dr. Ira C. White 
head, health officer of Montgomery, has smallpox, which it is 
supposed he contracted during a recent visit to the Immigra- 
tion Bureau in New York.——Dr. Archibald M. Campbell, 
Mount Vernon, has sailed for Europe.——Dr. Aspinwall Judd 
and Dr. William J. Robinson and family, New York City, have 
sailed for Europe. 

Harbor Pollution. The Met tan Sewage Commission 
has reported that the sewage which is being emptied into the 
harbor is creating conditions which are unsanitary and a 
menace to public health, Tidal studies carried on in connec- 
tion with the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey show 
that the drainage which is discharged into the harbor is not 
flushed out to sea but is assimilated by the water. The com- 
mission recommends that an interstate board be created by 
New York and New Jersey to plan a system that will protect 
the harbor for all time to come. 


New York City 


Suspicious Hospital Fires.—There have been two fires re- 
cently in the Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn. The last one 
on July 5 caused $2,000 damage and threatened the lives of 
250 people. Investigation seems to indicate that they are due 
to incendiarism and arrests are expected. 


The Peoples’ Hospital.—This institution, situated on lower 
Second avenue, was dedicated June 21. It was built and pre- 
sented to the public through the efforts of Austro-Hungarian 
citizens, the emperor of Austria having donated an operating 
table. The building has accommodations for fifty patients. 

A Roof Camp. A camp has been opened on the roof of the 
New York Throat, Nose and Lung Hospital on East Fifty- 
seventh Street for the treatment of tuberculosis patients. 
The camp is open on three sides and has ventilating skylights. 
— * a dining room, dormitory, dressing rooms and a shower 

th. 


Seizure of Ice Cream Cones.—More than 4,500,000 ice cream 
cones were seized by United States Marshal Henkel of New 
York, under the pure food law, on the ground that they con- 
tained boric acid and were detrimental to the public health. 
They were intended for shipment to Galveston, Tex. It has 
* found that ice cream cones are often composed largely 
of glue. 


To Stop Smoke from Autos. The amendment to the Sale 
tary code relating to smoking automobiles has become opera- 
tive. Drivers and owners of autos that throw out smoke are 
liable to arrest and fine. Seventy men of the sanitary squad 
were on duty when the amendment went into effect to see 
that it was obeyed. A slight smoke is overlooked or passed 
with only a warning. : 

Donations to Medical College. Word from Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland, dean of the New York Homeopathic Medical College 
and Flower Hospital, states that $25,000 has recently been 
donated by the alumni and by the trustees for improvement 
of the laboratories and for changes in the college building. 
Several full-time salaried instructors in the laboratory 
branches are to be added. 


A Sane Fourth in New York.—In accordance with the city 
ordinance forbidding the sale of fire crackers, fireworks, etc., 
these things were not on sale and the city had a quiet and 
orderly day. The health department had laid in the usual 
supply of tetanus antitoxin and sent out the usual directions 
for its use. Not only were there very few instances where the 
antitoxin was needed, but there was a great falling off in the 
number of fires. Last year there were 176 fires attributable 
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to fireworks, while this vear there were only 33. The damages 
from fires were only a little more than three thousand dollars 
this year against $20,000 for 1909. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Tuberculosis Exhibit. The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion recently held a very successful exhibit in Winston, creat- 
ing much interest, the exhibit being inspected by several 
thousand people. 


State Medical Board.—At the forty-eighth annual session of 
the State Board of Medical Examiners, at Wrightsville Beach, 
June 15-23, the board was reorganized with the election of 
Dr. Lewis B. MeBrayer, Asheville, president for the ensuing 
year. Dr. Benjamin K. Hays was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Society Meeting. The Sixth District Medical Association 
held its regular session at Raleigh recently. In addition to 
the instructive papers read. clinies were given at the Raleigh 
hospital. The following were elected officers: President. Dr. 
George W. Long, Graham; vice-president, Dr. Louis J. Picot, 
Raleigh; secretary, Dr. Charles A. Woodward, Durham. 


Work of Hookworm Commission.—The North Carolina State 
Board of Health, working in conjunction with the Rockefeller 
hookworm commission, has appointed Dr. John A. Ferrall, 
special assistant secretary of the board for hookworm work. 
At a recent session, the state was divided into districts and 
the following physicians elected to make a thorough canvass 
of the state, working along anti-hookworm crusade lines: Dr. 
R. W. Page. Snead’s Ferry; Dr. C. F. Strosnider, Wilmington; 
Dr. Claud L. Pridgen, Kinston. 


Personal.—Dr. Benjamin K. Hays, Oxford, has been ap- 

nted local surgeon of the Southern Railway at Oxford.—— 

. David J. Hill, Lexington, has been appointed local surgeon 
of the Southern Railway at his home town.——Dr. Robert I. 
Payne, formerly of Lexington, has been appointed chief sur 
geon of the Norfolk & Southern Railway with headquarters 
at Norfolk, Va.———Dr. John Miller Faison, of Faison’s, Duplin 
County, was nominated by the democratic party. of the third 
district for Congress. Dr. Faison is a well known practicing 
physician, a prominent member of the State Medical 1 — 
and his political recognition is appreciated by many friends 
in the profession.—_—Dr. John E. Ashcroft. Monroe, has been 
elected a member of the State Board of Health, vice Dr. 
James A. Burroughs, Asheville, deceased. 


e Medical Society Meeting. The fifty-seventh annnal 
4 of the Medical Society of the State of North Caroli 
was held at Wrightsville Beach June 21-23, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Edward Jenner Wood, Wilmington, vice Dr. 
James A. Burroughs. president, deceased. The attendance was 
the largest in the society’s history for a session at an extreme 
nt in the state, more than 300 members being present. 
R. session of 1911 will be held in Charlotte. The following 
officers were elected: Drs. Chalmers M. Van Poole, Salisbury, 
president: James V. MeGougan, Fayetteville; William E. War- 
ren, Williamston, and Lucius N. Glenn, Gastonia, vice-presi- 
dents: David A. Stanton, High Point, secretary; Herbert D. 
Walker, Elizabeth City, treasurer; James M. Templeton, 
Cary. orator; Samuel A. Stevens, Monroe. essayist; John M. 
Campbell, Morganton, leader of debate; Jacob F. Highsmith, 
Fayetteville, and J. Howell Way, Waynesville, delegates to 
American Medical Association, 1911-12. At one general 
session a conference on hookworm disease was held and a 
paper was read by Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles, scientific see- 
retary of the Rockefeller hookworm commission. A night 
session was given over by the society to memorial exercises in 
honor of the thirty members who died during the year. Dr. 
J. Howell Way, of Waynesville, made an address on the life 
and character of Dr. James Anthony Burroughs, of Asheville, 
who was 14 of the society at the time of his death, 
and Dr. William Henry Harrison Cobb, of Goldsboro. 


OHIO 
Tuberculosis Hospital.—Construction has begun on the new 
tuberculosis hospital of the county infirmary at Columbus. 


Public Health Bulletin.—The Board of Health of Columbus 
has begun publication and distribution of a bulletin to edu- 
cate the public in sanitary and hygienic matters, following the 


plan of other cities. 


College Merger.—It is reported that the Pulte Homeopathic 
College is to be merged with the Cleveland Homeopathic Col- 
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lege. The consolidated school will be located at Cleveland 
known as the Cleveland -Pulte Homeopathic Medi- 
en . 


Health Board News. The mayor of Cleveland has appointed 
Drs. Edward F. Cushing and James E. Cogan on the health 
board of that city, and $40,000 has been voted to the board of 
health to complete the contagious disease hospital and to 
fight smallpox. 


School for Medical Officers. A school for medical officers of 
the Ohio National Guard, the first of its kind in the state, was 
held at Columbus in June. Major Joseph A. Hall, Cincinnati, 
acting surgeon-general of the guard, was the originator of the 
plan. The officers were instructed by Major Edward L. Mun- 
son, medical corps, U. S. army, and Major S. B. Taylor, medical 
corps, Ohio N. G. The meeting was attended by more than 
fifty members of the medical staff. 


Personal.—Dr. Luther B. Turner, Columbus, has been elected 
district physician to succeed Dr. Lewis D. Wolfe, who resigned. 
— Dr. Arthur M. Harrison, Bowling Green, has been 
appointed assistant surgeon in the medical corps of the Ohio 
National Guard with rank of first lieutenant.——Dr. Robert H. 
Butler, Bellefontaine, has been appointed an assistant clinical 
instructor on the faculty of the Ohio- Miami Medical College, 
Cincinnati.——Dr. John C. Jones, a member of the board of 
education of Cleveland, and two daughters, are in Europe.—— 
Dr. George M. Osborne, Portsmouth, has retired from practice. 
——Dr. Robert C. Longfellow, Toledo, in recognition of work 
done in laboratory pathology and bacteriology, has been given 
the degree of M.S. by St. John’s University, Toledo.——Dr. 
John C. Fox, Cleveland, has been appointed physician at the 
City Hospital. 


Changes at the University of Cincinnati. At a meeting of 
the trustees of the University of Cincinnati, May 31, on the 
recommendation of President Dabney, a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the faculty of the Ohio-Miami Medical College (medical 
department of the University of Cincinnati) was adopted. It 
was found during the year just closed, the first year of the 
union of the Ohio and Miami colleges, that the faculty was 
much too large and consequently too unwieldy. The new plan 

vides for a clinical head and a didactic head in the more 
mportant departments, while in the smaller departments the 
two positions will be combined. The plan also provides for a 
salaried dean. The chiefs of the fundamental chairs of 
anatomy, physiology, hology and chemistry will be on 
salary and will devote their entire time to the work. Dr. Paul 
G. Woolley, formerly of the University of Nebraska College of 
Medicine, is now the professor of pathology with Dr. William 
B. Wherry as assistant fessor of bacteriology; Dr. Martin 
H. Fischer. of the Oakland (Cal.) College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, has been secured as professor of physiology. A full-time 
fessor in anatomy is still to be secured.——Dr. Charles E. 
oward has been appointed receiving physician to the Cinem- 
nati Hospital, vice Dr. Robert D. Mussey, resigned.——Dr. 
Rufus B. Hall has been appointed gynecologist to the Cinein- 
nati Hospital, vice Dr. Charles L. Bonifield, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Personal- Dr. HI. J. Huber of Lancaster has located an 
office at Reading.——Dr. Leo 28 of Wilkes-Barre will take 
charge, for several weeks, of the State Hospital at Holidays- 
burg, Blair county. 


New Hospital at Wilkes-Barre.—It is planned to have a new 
hospital ready by November 1 at Wilkes-Barre. The physicians 
interested have oe a committee to purchase a site at 
Hanover street and Carey avenue. 


Scarlet Fever Prevents Outing of Insane.—The usual picnic 
at the State Hospital for the Insane which was to be held on 
July 4, was postponed because of scarlatina in a nurse. She 
was removed to the Municipal Hospital, Philadelphia, and a 
possible epidemic prevented. 


A Prize Paper. The State Pharmaceutical Association of 
Pennsylvania recently awarded its twenty-dollar gold prize 
to Dr. F. E. Stewart for his paper on “Patents and Trade- 
Marks,” which was read before the Philadelphia branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Sanatorium Receives Donation.—The Berks County Tubercu- 
losis Society received two checks from wealthy philanthropic 
women of Reading. The money will be used toward the 
expense of a second building at the society’s camp on Never- 
sink Mountain for the accom tion of sixty additional 
patients. 


Meeting of County — — Blair County Medical 
Society met at Blair County Hospital, Altoona, June 28. Dr. 
W. M. Late Coplin, professor of pathology at Jefferson Med. 
ical College. delivered the chief address. The hospital was 
inspected and Dr. Sommers, its superintendent, gave a 
luncheon. 


Tuberculosis Notes.—The Board of Health of Reading de- 
cided, June 27, to prohibit the use of public drinking cups.—— 
The State Tuberculosis Exhibit was held in Wilkinsburg, near 
Pittsburg. June 28 to 30. Dr. John Bouse of the State Health 
Department, addressed a meeting on June 28 on tuberculosis 
in Pennsylvania. 

Alumni Association Meets.—The Lehigh pee Alumni 
Association of the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia 
met at Easton. June 26, and elected the following officers: 
President, Dr. F. E. Ward, Easton; vice- idents, Drs. W. . 
Tillman, Easton, Jacob Fraunfelter, Nazareth, and C. 8. 
Kemper, Bethlehem; secretary, Dr. V. S. Messinger, Easton. 


Williamsport Hospital Report.—In the annual report atten- 


tion was called to the fact that the hospital has expended dur- 
ing the past decade for additions, new buildings and improve- 
ments 817.800. of which only about one-fourth was money 
secured from the state. The institution has grown to three 
times its former size and capacity, while its indebtedness for 
maintenance is less than one-seventh of what it was ten years 

More patients were admitted last year than in any pre- 
vious twelve months in its history, the average daily number 


being 92.2. The executive committee is com of Dr. 

George D. Nutt, Dr. H. G. MeCormick and Samuel N. Williams, 
Philadelphia 

I. Dr. T. J. Ellinger, operated on for a tis 


Persona 
July 9, is improving rapidly ——Dr. W. Wayne Ba and 


Dr. and Mrs. Ellwood Matlack have sailed for Europe. 

Physician in Serious Accident. Dr. B. Franklin Stahl, while 
enroute to Maine in an automobile, was seriously injured by 
the turning over of the machine on a steep grade near Great 
Barrington, Mass. Mrs. Stahl was killed instantly. D. 
Stahl is lecturer on dietetics in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and wrote an article for the last Automobile Number of Turn 
JOURNAL. 

TEXAS 


Personal—Dr. Whitfield Harral, ‘medical director of the 
Southwestern Life Insutance Company, Dallas, was elected 
director of the exchange rtment of the American Life 
Convention at a meeting in Dallas, July 2. 


Vaccination at EI Paso. On account of the recent 
of smallpox in northern Mexico, the health board of Paso 
vaccinated over 5,000 persons and issued certificates of vaccina- 
tion to over 12,000 people. The quarantine has been raised at 
El Paso and Juarez. 

Society Meeting. At a of the Taylor Count 
Medical Society held on June 27, Abilene, Dr. Charles M. 
Rosser, Dallas, delivered an address on “Cancer of the Uterus.” 
A dinner was given in honor of Dr. Rosser at the Hotel Grace. 
Covers were laid for thirty. 


Laboratory of Preventive Medicine. The board of regents 
of the University of Texas, at a meeting held May 31 at 
Galveston, approved the plans submitted by the faculty of 
the Medical Department for building and equipping a labo- 
ratory of preventive medicine and public health. 


State Board Meeting. At the meeting of the State Board 
of Medical Examiners, ending June 30. the following officers 
were elected: Dr. James D. Osborn, Cleburne, was reelected 
: Dr. John D. Mitchell, Fort Worth, was reelected 
and Dr. Robert H. McLeod, Palestine, was 


College Commencement.— At the commencement exercises of 
the medical department of Fort Worth University, eleven 
physicians were graduated. Dr. Charles W. Stiles, U. S. P. II. 
and M.-H. Service delivered the principal address on Hook 
worm and Typhoid Fever.” Dr. Stiles said that it is through 
lack of sanitation that hookworm spreads and with it typhoid 
fever, which he claimed were the most loathsome and useless 
diseases known in medical annals. He said that we are dirtier 
than the Italian, that the Prussian equaled the American in 
conceit, but that no nation on earth equals us in filth. He 
declared that over 35,000 le die annually from typhoid 
fever in this country and our filth is responsible for it. 
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College Commencement. At the seventeenth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Wisconsin College of Physicians 
and Surgeon, Milwaukee, medical were conferred on 
six graduates, 


State Appointments. The State Board of Control of Wis- 
consin Reformatory, Charitable and Penal Institutions has 
appointed the following physicians: Dr. Charles Gorst, super- 
intendent of the Mendota Hospital for the Insane; Dr. W. A. 
Sherman, superintendent of ‘the Northern Hospital for the 
Insane, Oshkosh; Dr. I. Rock Sleyster, physician to the State 
Reform Prison at Waupun; Dr. Alfred W. Wilmarth, superin- 
tendent, and Dr. Augustus L. Beier, assistant superintendent, 
Home for Feeble-Minded at Chippewa Falls, and Dr. John W. 
Coon, superintendent of the Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Wales. 


Bequest to Medical School.—By the will of the late Dr. 
Byron Robinson of Chicago, of the class of ‘78, the Medical 
School of Wisconsin University receives his collection of books 
amounting to over 1500 volumes. The library is unusually 
rich in early American medical treatises and old anatomic 
plates, besides modern works on anatomy, and on the history 
of medicine. A scholarship in anatomy worth $550 a year 
was also provided for in the uest. The library is to be 
known as the Robinson-Waite Library in honor of the donor 
and his wife, Dr. Lucy Waite Robinson. The scholarship is 
to be known as the Byron Robinson scholarship in anatomy. 


State Society Meets. At the recent meeting of the State 
Medical Society of Wisconsin in Milwaukee the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Dr. Byron M. Caples, Waukesha; 
vice-presidents, Drs. John M. Dodd. Ashland; Theodore J. 
Redelings, Marinette, and Wilson Cunningham, Platteville; 
secretary, Dr. Charles S. Sheldon, Madison; assistant secretary, 
Dr. L. Rock Sleyster, Waupun, and treasurer, Dr. Sidney 8. 
Hall, Ripon. To act on Council on Health and Public Instrue- 
tion of American Medical Association, Dr. Charles R. Bardeen, 
Madison, vice W. B. Hill; delegate to National Legislative 
Council, Dr. Byron M. Caples, Madison; delegate to Council on 
Medical Education, A. M. A., Dr. M. P. Ravenel, Madison; del- 
egates to A. M. X., Drs. Charles Sheldon, Madison, and A. II. 
Levings, Milwaukee; alternates, Drs. W. Cunningham and 
R. G. Sayle. The 1911 meeting will be held at Waukesha. 
Dr. Richard M. Pearce of the Carnegie laboratories, New York, 
and Dr. J C. Baltimore, were the guests of the 
society.——-The first annual meeting of the Association of 
County Secretaries and Officers of the State Medical Society of 
Wisconsin was held in Milwaukee just prior to the meeting of 
the state society. There was a good attendance and many 
subjects relating to organization were discussed. 


Printers’ Tuberculosis Sanatorium. At the meeting of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union at 
Columbus, isions were made for the establishment of a 
national tuberculosis home for printers and pressmen at Hales’ 
Springs, near Asheville, N. C. 


Beriberi in the Philippines. Dr. Victor G. Heiser, director 
health in the Philippines, has evolved a plan which will make 
the Philippine Islands the first country in the east to wage a 
systematic war on beriberi. It is believed from recent studies 
that the disease is caused by a continued diet of polished rice, 
and Dr. Heiser proposes to abolish its use in the government 
ype and other publie institutions and substitute 
therefor red rice, containing phosphorus, the lack of which 
causes beriberi. An idea of the ravages of this disease in the 
Philippines may be gained from the fact that in the city of 
— alone the number of deaths from beriberi is 1.00 
annually. 


Prize Offered by International Dairy Federation for Essay 
on Milk. The International Dairy Federation offers a prize of 
500 franes ($100) for the best work on the comparative value 
ot raw and cooked milk, to be submitted to the International 
Dairy Congress annually. The exact question is as follows: 
“To determine by latest experiments, made at least in part on 
man himself, the comparative nutritive value of raw milk 
and cooked milk (pasteurized, sterilized or desiceated). In 
ease of an advantage in favor of raw milk, to determine the 
This 


the Secretary-General of t 


International Dairy Federation, 


228 
— 
elected secretary-treasurer. Governor Campbell, the judges of ee 
the higher courts and the members of the board dined together 
prize is a permanent one, and is to be conferred at each of the 
international sessions of the Dairy Congress. Papers may be 
in French, German or English, and should be forwarded to 
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than April 1, 1911. 


Health in the 2 annual report of the Bureau 
of Health of the Philippine Islands—July 1, 1908, to June 30, 
1909—contains a review of the work done by the ye 22 
under Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Director of Health. The pam- 
phlet is well illustrated and contains numerous charts, together 
with statistical tables covering the health and vital statistics 
from every angle, and the report shows that much effective 
work has been done in improving the sanitation and health of 
the islands. Manila being the largest city, and much public 
improvement work having been done there, a large portion of 
the report is taken up with what has been accomplished in 
that city. A new gravity water system, the supply for 
which is collected from an uninhabited watershed, been 
so far completed that the water from it was turned on in 
November. In May the new sanitary sewer of the city was 
completed, but according to the quarterly report of the 
department for the last quarter of 1909 not a large number 
of house connections have yet been made, owing to the fact 
that many houses are of cheap construction and the owners 
cannot afford to install plumbing, the cost of which in many 
instances would equal or ex the value of the rty. 
The full benefit of the new sewer system on health conditions 
has not therefore been had. The bureau of public works 
sunk about 40 artesian wells and the provinces about as 
many more. The Baguio Hospital at Benguet, with a capacity 
of 44 patients, was opened in July. The modern reinforced 
concrete hospital at Bilibid, with a capacity of 376 patients, 
was put into use in February. The capacity of the Culion 
leper colony was increased to — — 900 lepers. It 
is found that y is decreasing, so that one case in 2,800 
of population is now discovered as against one in 2,000 
previously found. Lepers are being collected in all the 
provinces and isolated in the Culion colony. A hookworm 
commission was placed in the field at Taytay and another at 
Las Pifias. Extensive drainage improvements were made on 
the San Lazaro Estate, making it possible to transfer over 
1,000 persons who had previously occupied insanitary areas. 
In addition much routine work has been done by the depart- 
ment, including the suppression of a number of epidemics of 
cholera. It has been found in Manila that many cases have 
been reported as meningitis which on investigation ved to 
be cholera, and in many instances these were the foci from 
which subsequent outbreaks of cholera occurred. The report 
states that it is becoming more evident that by the observance 
of a few simple rules good health can be maintained with more 
certainty in the tropics than in temperate climates. Among 
the rules set out are the following: Be vaccinated; never 
drink water unless it has been boiled or distilled and never 
eat raw vegetables; thus you will avoid dysentery, cholera, 
typhoid fever and other intestinal diseases; fruit grown on 
trees may be eaten with impunity; do not use “patent med- 
icines” or alcoholics; they are not necessary; sleep under - 
good mosquito net. Mosquitoes of the disease-carrying variety 

nerally only fly at night. Otherwise observe the same 
ygienic rules that are applicable to temperate climates. The 
report contains studies of the different diseases and the 
methods employed in the different cities and provinces to 
combat them, the whole showing that conditions are con- 
stantly improving. 


Brussels-Uccle, Belgium, not later 


Monument Professor D’Urso.—-During the annual session 
of the Sicilian Medical Association, held at Messina recently, 
a monument to its former president, G. D’Urso, a victim of 
the Messina earthquake, was unveiled in a public square. 


Brazilian Neurologic —At the meeting of the Bra- 
zillian Society of Neurology, Psychiatry and Legal Medicine, 
held at Rio de Janeiro, May 1, the following officers were 
elected: President, Prof. Juliano Moreira of Rio de Janeiro, 
director of the National Hospital for the Insane; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Carlos Eiras; secretaries, Dr. H. Roxo and Dr. Mario 
Pinheiro, and treasurer, Dr. A. Ramos. 


Prize to Sanfelice for His Research on Cancer. The Balbi- 
Valier prize of $600 was awarded this year to Prof. F. San- 
felice of Messina for his fifteen years of research on cancer 
which have resulted in the production of his cancer serum. 
(It was described in Tux Joux. June 26, 1909, page 2117.) 
The prize is awarded biennially to an Italian by the Venice 
Regio Istituto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti for the greatest 
progress in medicine or surgery during the preceding two years. 

Personal,— Dr. Wilhelm Roux, professor of anatomy at Halle, 
eminent for his contributions to embryology, celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday June 9, and a Festschrift in two volumes was 
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presented to him.—Dr. E. A. Schiifer, professor of physi- 
ology in the University of Edinburgh, has received an honorary 
doctorate of medicine at the University of Berne, after lectur- 
ing at the university on “The Functions of the Pituitary 
Body.”———Dr. Wolferstan Thomas, assistant lecturer in the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, has been appointed 
director of the new laboratories established in the state of 
Amazonas. — Surgeon E. L. Atkinson, R. N., is to accompany 
Capt. R. F. Scott and his Antarctic expedition, as doctor, 
bacteriologist and parasitologist. 


Other Deaths in the Profession Abroad.—Dr. Edward Cres- 
well Baber, M.B., L.R.C.P., M. R. C. S., linguist, scientist and 
laryngologist, a son of Dr. John Baber, of London, England, 
died in London May 14. He was noted for his studies of 
the thyroid in the lower animals, and as a laryngologist. He 
—— in Brighton, where he was the founder of the 

ighton Throat and Ear Hospital, and also in London.—— 
Sir Francis Seymour Haden, F.R.C.S., of London, the famous 
etcher, and a noted surgeon in his day, died June 1 at Bram- 
dean, Hampshire, aged 92.——William Rose, B.S., F. R. C. S., 
emeritus professor of surgery in King’s College, author of 
works on surgery, died May 28 in London, 63.——William 
Henry Spencer, M.A., M.D., Cantab., M. R. C. P., Lond., former! 
senior physician to the Royal Bristol Infirmary, died at Oxf 
May 27, a 73.——P. J. Pick, M. D., professor of derma- 
to at Prague until 1906, foynder in 1869 of the Archiv 
fiir Dermatologie und Syphilis, died at recently in his 
seventy-sixth year. The hundredth volume of his Archiv, 
which was dedicated to Caspari, contained a notable 
from Pick on the later history of his syphilis patients. He 
aided in founding in 1898 the German Dermatologic Society 
and has been its perpetual president since, has contributed 
over 200 works on dermatology to the literature, and intro- 
duced iodoform into dermatologic practice as also the medi- 
cated gelatins— Paulin Trolard, M.D., professor of anat- 
omy in the Algiers College of Medicine. 


LONDON LETTER 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
Lonpon, July 2, 1910. 


A New Development in Library Work 

The Royal Society of Medicine has instituted a new develop- 
ment by which its magnificent library may be useful to its 
fellows living in any part of the world. Short abstracts are 
— for them gratis, of papers and even of books, on any 
ical subject, and references to medical literature searched 
for and checked. This innovation has been warmly welcomed 
and grateful letters have been received from such remote 
places as the Chitral Valley, the Sudan and equatorial Africa, 
where for years men have had their work hindered by the 
inaccessibility of libraries. Some say that the work is done 
for them even better than if they been in London, for 
they would probably not have been able to devote the many 
hours required for the research which the machinery of the 

library procures with a minimum of time and labor. 


Relation of Medicine to Surgery 


In recent years the development of the surgery of the inter- 
nal organs—-abdominal surgery, thoracic surgery and brain 
surgery- has involved a considerable encroachment by the sur- 
geon on what was once the exclusive province of the physician 
and the process is by no means at an end. In a letter to the 
Times a layman advocates the handing over of appendicitis 
in particular and abdominal disease in general from the physi- 
cian to the surgeon on the grounds that the latter’s experience 
is more valuable, “he sees inside and outside,” etc. This has 
called forth a reply from Sir Clifford Allbutt who points out 
that in the Hippocratean age there was no division of the art 
into medicine and surgery and Celsus recognized no such 
division. It was left for imperial Rome, with its formal ideas 
and medical slaves to initiate and for the feudal and ecclesias- 
tical societies of the middle ages to extend and perpetuate the 
separation of the medical bookman from the medical work- 
man. “The division between medicine and surgery was not a 
division of nature but an arrogant repudiation of the part of 
the hands in the work of the world.” This fantastic separa- 
tion of the thinker from the craftsman has produced, Sir 
Clifford says, enormous hindrances and ambiguities to which 
the divided practice in some cases of appendicitis calls atten- 
tion. The gynecologists, who have seen the evil, have thrown 
over the convention and practice all the methods which the 
cases under their care require. The whole profession will have 


— 
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follow suit and liberate ph ns for the complete per- 
formance of their own responsibilities. These contentions do 
not question the need of specialism. This is another problem. 
One physician will make himself completely efficient in 
abdominal disease; another in diseases of the — another 
of the chest, and so on; while some will er diseases in 
which, if surgery is not yet applicable, the most excellent 
education of the hand will be maintained by chemical and 
other manipulations. There is no longer for the mere 
academic or book-doctor. For this integration of medicine and 
the healing of its crippling schism, Sir Clifford recommends 
the amalgamation of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
into an Academy of Medicine. 


Medical Missionaries 

The important part played by physicians in missionary work 
was shown at the World 4 Conference which has 
recently taken place at Edinburgh, where it was freely 
admitted that medicine was a most powerful auxiliary to 
doctrinal teaching. Of the 5,522 Protestant regular mission- 
aries now at work in the world 641 men and 341 women are 
medically trained and duly qualified. There are 550 bos 
tals and 1,024 roy ries em ed in missionary work. 
the question of the training of medical missionaries there 
was a unanimity of opinion that the medical missionary could 
not be too highly trained in his ession. Candidates were 
advised to take post uate study in such subjects as trop- 
ical diseases ond « thalmology. It was further suggested 
that practical ex of hospital work as a resident, either 
at home or on the field, was desirable before undertaking the 

duties of a medical mission station for the first time. 


Artificial Teeth the Cause of Death 


A curious case of death the remote result of a motor acci- 
dent has been the subject of a coroner’s inquest. A woman 
while cycling in December, 1908, was knocked down and run 
over by a motor car. Her skull and clavicle were fractured. 
She was wearing a plate bearing four artificial teeth. This 
was missing from her mouth but two teeth and part of the 
plate were found in the car. What had become of the others 
was a mystery. She was discharged from hospital in Jan- 
uary, 1909, and her recovery was so te that she married 
in the following November. But ever since the accident she 
complained of throat symptoms. Three weeks ago she 
returned to the hospital, where she died this week. The post- 
mortem examination showed in the esophagus the missing 
* of the plate with the two teeth attached. fastened deep 
n the 


tissues by its hook. Round this an abscess had 
developed which ca death, 
Ophthalmology at Oxford 


Oxford University was the first body in this to 
nt a diploma in ophthal Candidates must have 
— courses of instruction in the university on the anatomy. 
physiology and diseases of the eye. The course of anatomy 
and physiology extends over two months and that on diseases 
of the eve over three months. Another feature of Oxford is 
the Congress of Ophthalmic Surgeons which is held annually. 
This year it will assemble at Keble College, July 20 to 22. 
The special feature of the congress will be rations for 
cataract and glaucoma, which will be perfor by some of 
the most eminent specialists, among others, Professor nge 
of Bordeaux, Professor Holth of Kristiania, Professor Heine 
of Kiel, and Colonel Herbert of Nottingham, who will each 
orm his own operation for glaucoma. Sir Anderson 
tchett will operate for cataract and Major Gidney will per- 
form the intracapsular cataract extraction pract by Major 
Smith. A novel feature of the congress is that there will be 
ions. 


Visit of American Surgeons to England 


A party of the members of the American Society of Clin- 
jeal Surgery are making a tour of the principal —4 clinies 
of this country. They include Samuel Alexander, Kansas City ; 
Willard Bartlett, St. Louis; Arthur D. Bevan, Frank Billings, 
M. L. Harris, J. B. Murphy and L. L. MacArthur, Chicago; 

A. Blake, George E. Brewer. Ellsworth Eliot, L. W. 
Hotchkiss and George Woolsey, New York; Ernest A. Codman, 
F. B. Lund, J. C. Munro and C. A. Porter, Boston; Gwilym G. 
Davis, C. H. Frazier, J. H. Gibbon, J. T. Hutchinson, Edward 
Martin, R. H. Harte and R. G. Le Conte, Philadelphia; John 
M. T. Finney and Harvey Cushing, Baltimore; Charles H. 
Mayo, Rochester, and Emmet. Rixford, San Francisco. The 
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tour in London includes visits to the followi 
Thomas's, King’s, Middlesex, Guy’s, St. Bart 
Temperance, National Hospital for Epilepsy. Mr. Makins, Sir 
Watson Cheyne, Mr. Bland Sutton, Mr. Arbuthnot Lane, Mr. 
Lockwood, Mr. H. Patterson and Sir Victor Horsley are 

the honors at the respective clinics. The Frimley Sanatorium 
for Consumptives and the Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons will also be inspected. From London the party will go 
to Edinburgh where they will visit the Royal Hospital Infirm- 
ary and the Hospital for Sick Children and be received by Mr. 
Alexis Thomson and Mr. Harold Stiles. Thence they wil 

ceed to Newcastle and Leeds to visit the clinies of Mr. Ruther. 
ford Morison and Mr. Moynihan, and finally to Liverpool to 
the clinie of Mr. Robert Jones. 


ULy 16, 1910 


— St. 


PARIS LETTER 
(From Our Regular Correapondent) 
Panis, July 1, 1910. 
Against Infant Mortality 


The Ligue Contre la Mortalité Infantile has just held its 
first general assembly under the of M. Mirman, 
director of public charities and hy at the Ministry of the 
Interior. Dr. Aviragnet, secretary of the society, read the 
general report, from which it appears that infants’ consulta- 
tions have been created within several years in 61 - 
ments and are in regular 1 ne in more than 380 locali- 
ties. Dr. Aviragnet demanded that besides commercial milk 
there should be a specially controlled milk for infants and 
invalids, as in certain foreign countries. M. Mirman delivered 
an address on the means at the disposal of the government 
to combat infant mortality. He indicated that the Théophile 
Roussel law, which established medical supervision over chil- 
dren entrusted to hired nurses, affects annually only 170,000 
children under 2 years. Since the births amount to almost 
800,000 a year a great many young children are not under any 
medical supervision. The mortality of infants under a year 
increased in Paris from 1887 to 1891 to 299 thousand. 
This rate diminished between 1901 and 1905 to 156 per thou- 
sand, that is to say, it decreased about 50 per cent. The same 
conditions are in other French cities having more than 


30,000 inhabitants. In 2 of this decrease infantile gastro- 
enteritis every year off tens of thousands of children. 


The Reorganization of the Hospitals 


Though France has the incontestable credit of founding char- 
itable institutions at a very early od, as is proved the 
old hospitals such as the Hopital Dieu at Paris, that of Lyons, 
that of Rheims, etc., at present most of our hospital buildings 
do not meet the demands of modern medicine and surgery. 
Accordingly the municipality of Lyons has decided to construct 
a. model hospital for 1,200 patients, which is to contain also all 
the clinies of the Lyons college of medicine. Before executing 
this work the municipality sent a mission to study the German 
and Danish hospitals. N. Edouard Herriot, ma of Lyons 
and member of the superior council of public charities, who 
headed the mission, has just made public his impressions on 
this journey. He learned much in ny and became con- 
vinced of the-archaic character of the French hospital organ- 
ization and of the necessity for its complete reform. M. 
Herriot insists particularly on the fact that scarcely any 
French hospitals have enough isolation rooms, so that it is not 
rare to see the delirium of dying patients disturbing the phys- 
ical and moral repose of their companions. 

It is important, moreover, that the construction of a modern 
hospital should not be left to the architect, whose main concern 
is for beauty of line. The Virchow Hospital at Berlin, where 
se much p has been realized, has suffered- from this 
defect. The principles of construction should have been laid 
down by the physicians and surgeons. If at Paris the old 
Cochin Hospital possesses to-day a perfectly organized surgical 
service it is because Professor Quénu was able to collaborate 
constantly in the construction of the building for this service, 
which he directs. 


A Proposed Remedy for Depopulation 


Dr. Lannelongue, a professor at the Paris college of medi- 
cine and a senator, has just laid before the bureau of the 
senate a bill directed against depopulation. Among the first 


causes of the evil Dr. Lannelongue mentions prolonged or per- 
petual celibacy, late marriage, the excessive tendency to seek 
official life, the lack of testamentary liberty, the precarious 
ete. 


situation of the salaried official, rural The 
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of our birth-rate does not come, as one might 


slenderness 
believe, from purely physiologic causes. Statistics show that 


sterility has remai stationary; it amounted to 18 cent. 
in 1856, and did not exceed 17 per cent. in 1891. If the birth- 
rate has diminished, it is not because the ion 
of childless families has increased, but because the number of 
children in fecund families has diminished. The factors of 
weakness and of decadence against which it is necessary to 
strive for the conservation of the race and the future of the 
nation are the results of a more or less voluntary and delib- 
erate limitation of the fertility of women which reduces the 
number of children to the minimum. 

Dr. Lannelongue proposes a whole series of measures to 
combat depopulation. In the first place he proposes to lay 
— oe military obligations from the age of 29 on 
celibates, who, since they do not fulfil the duty which they owe 
to the state of bringing children into the world, should have 
special obligations toward the national defense, from which 
married men and the fathers of families should be free. A 
proposition which will, no doubt, be considered audacious is 
that of requiring marriage of civil officials above the age of 25. 
Dr. Lannelongue, moreover, proposes certain pecuniary advan- 
tages during active service and at retirement for the benefit of 
civil employees who have not less than three living children. 
Finally, he a modification of the civil code so as to 
give the father of a family absolute liberty in disposing of his 


patrimony, which will have the effect of dispelling the fear. 


too frequent among parents, of having to let their fortune be 
parceled out among a great number of children. The absolute 
right of testamentary disposition would. moreover, have the 
advantage of habituating voung people to rely on their own 
intelligence and activities for their means of existence. 


Election of Professor Roger to the Academy of Medicine 


In its session of June 28 the Académie de Médecine elected a 
titular member in the section of pathologic anatomy in place 
of Dr. Malassez, who died last September. Dr. Henri Roger, 
professor of experimental pathology at the Paris college of 
medicine and physician of the Hopital de la Charité, was 
elected. 


BERLIN LETTER 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
Beatin, June 23, 1910. 


Centennial of the Berlin University 


The program for the celebration of the university centennial 
is now settled. October 10 at 6 p. m. divine service will be 
held in the cathedral, at 8 p. m. a reception at the university 
and, following that, a torchlight procession. October 11 the 
first celebration will take place in the new aula and at noon 
there will be a banquet; October 12 a second celebration in 
the new aula, in the afternoon a garden festival in the exposi. 
tion park and in the evening a “Kommers” of the student 
body in the exposition hall of the zoologic garden. 


Sanitary Reports on German Southwest Africa 


The first report of the experiences collected in regard to 
the military sanitation in German Southwest Africa from 
1904 to 1907, during the Herero and Hottentot campaign is 
at hand, prepared by the commander of our defense army. 
In this report there are included communications regarding 
the sanitary corps, the organization of the sanitary service, 
the sanitary equipment and the aid of the sick. Among 
about 21,000 soldiers employed in the protective service, the 
sanitary corps consisted of 922 men, of whom 187 were 
sanitary officers. There was one physician to 120 men. Of 
the entire sanitary corps 41, or 4.7 per cent., died. Of these 
12 fell in battle (5 sanitary officers and 7 assistants). In 
the sanitary service on the field a field hospital was erected 
only in large undertakings. Even the erection of a division 
hospital was generally impracticable on account of the peculiar 
style of fighting which endangered particularly those carrying 
the wounded. Clothing with corduroy and khaki gave good 
service. The entire load of each foot soldier was about 52 
pounds (26 kg). The food was often unsatisfactory. Many 
cases of scurvy necessitated the issue of chocolate, fruit juices, 
citric acid and condensed milk. Alcohol was often necessary 
on cold nights in the face of the enemy, while it was also 
evident that the effectiveness of the troops and their resist- 
ance to disease was not in the least diminished by involuntary 
abstinence from alcohol. Bathing was sometimes impossible 
for weeks on account of want of water. Clarification with 
alum and subsequent boiling sufficed for the purification of 
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drinking water. Among the prisoners, a total of 13.000 
Hereros and 9,000 Hottentots, infectious diseases were rife, 
especially dysentery, typhoid and syphilis (in the prison at 
Karibid 70 per cent. were syphilitic) and formed a constant 
danger to the troops. The care of the sick was the source of 
ap difficulties; severely wounded patients with high fever 
iad often to be transported on horses to which they were 
bound with t It was necessary for the severely sick 
to remain often for days and weeks in ox carts. 


Personal 


Professor Krehl has unexpectedly declined the call to Leipsic 
as successor of Curschmann. It is confidently to be expected 
that at the next vacancy in a large university city (which may 
be Munich) Krehl will again be taken into consideration as the 
suitable successor. 

Professor Diderlein of Munich has received a call for the 
position of Professor Olshausen. Déderlein was, as I have 
reported to you a few weeks ago, formerly on the appointment 
list of the faculty of the university of this city. It is doubtful 
whether he will aecept the call; this depends on the action of 
the Munich authorities in iding the new building which he 
desires for his clinic. The Munich medical faculty has addressed 
a petition to the ministry to this effect and also the students 
made a visit to the department asking that Daderlein be 
retained in the university. It is to be e that the 
Bavarian government will accept the ultimatum of Déderlein, 
and that the latter will remain in Munich. In that case the 
Prussian government will probably call Professor Hofmeier of 
Wiirzburg whom the faculty of the Berlin university nom- 
inated to the first place after the refusal of Krinig. As suc- 
cessor of the recently deceased Professor Zuckerkandl of 
Vienna, Professor Rabl of Leipsic was chosen, but declined. 


Meeting of Tuberculosis Physicians in Carlsruhe 


Early in June the seventh convention of the German tuber- 
culosis physicians occurred at Carlsruhe and the proceedings 
were interesting with reference to the diagnosis, prophylaxis, 
and treatment of tuberculosis. Professor Feer, director of the 
Heidelberg pediatric clinic, reported his experience with the 
cutaneous and ocular tuberculin test; 2,000 children in his 
clinic were submitted to the von Pirquet test, in 86.7 per cent. 
of whom there was no suspicion of tuberculosis, in 4.8 per cent. 
there was suspicion, and 8.5 cent. were clinically evidently 
tuberculous. In the first six months of life, 1.7 per cent 
reacted positively, in the second six months, 7.3 per cent. Of 
1,732 non-suspects none reacted positively up to six months of 
age; from six to twelve months, 3.4 per cent.; 1 to 2 years, 6 
per cent.; 2 to 3 years, II per cent.; 3 to 5 years, 17 per cent.; 
5 to 7 years, 22 per cent.; 7 to 10 years, 29 per cent.; 10 to 15 
years, 38 per cent. According to Feer, the Pirquet test is spe- 
cific, but with a very irritable skin the reaction may be simu- 
lated. In many cases of inactive tuberculosis, especially in 
children over 5 years of age, the reaction was positive at the 
second trial. Active tuberculosis very seldom gives a negative 
result with the cutaneous test. Feer never observed injurious 
effects. The positive result loses its value after the third to 
fourth year of life as it often occurs in the inactive form. On 
the other hand, the negative result is very significant. The 
ocular test was applied in 271 cases, only a single instillation 
of a drop of 1 per cent. of old tuberculin being made. 253 
clinically tuberculous women a positive reaction was found in 
22 per cent. of the 92 who showed a positive result by the 
Pirquet test. In 5 of the 101 positive ocular reactions severe 
conjunctivitis was observed. Dr. Roepke of Melsungen recom- 
mends an ambulant tuberculin treatment for patients after the 
usually too short sanatorium treatment. In his opinion the 
tuberculin preparations afford the only specifically active reme- 
dies. He recommends the gradually progressive method avoid- . 
ing reactions as far as possible. In this way the occupation is 
as a rule not disturbed. Dr. Koppert in the sanatorium treat- 
ment favors rest and protection for the patients at first, espe- 
cially by treatment in recumbency, but later he introduces 
systematic exercises for the increase of the resisting power and 
self-confidence of the patient. By confinement to bed a 
weakening of the entire musculature of the body is easily 

roduced; this inconvenience is mitigated or removed by walk- 
— exercises, systematic muscular work, etc. The period of 
employment must not exceed 2 to 4 hours daily. Dr. Junker 
also recommends a systematic employment in the popular 
sanatoria, especially by garden work and agricultural — 
and by housework for women. Professor Starck (Carlsruhe) 


treated the subject of tuberculosis and pregnancy. Among 


about 65,000 pregnant women 1.6 per cent. were found tuber- 
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Here, however, only severe cases appear to have 
attracted attention and the mild cases presented no striking 
symptoms, so that it may be concluded that very light cases 
are little influenced by ney. He found in his material 
that about one-fourth of all the cases of tuberculous pregnant 
women first showed evident symptoms during pregnancy. 
Severe forms become aggravated in the course of a pregnancy 
without exception, but mild forms often bear it remarkabl 
well, although the osis must always be uncertain. Pul- 
monary. tuberculosis complicated by laryngeal tuberculosis dur- 
ing pregnancy render the prognosis still more unfavorable. = 
to the influence of tuberculosis on the pregnancy, it appears 
that in general abortions are not more common than 
among non-tuberculous women. Premature birth occurs, how. 
ever, oftener in cases of severe tuberculosis. The influence of 
the mother’s tuberculosis on the fetus may be exerted in three 
ways, by intrauterine infection (which is very rare), by the 
weakened constitution of the prematurely born child, and by 
the inherited predisposition. The therapy of tuberculous 

regnancy is essentially prophylactic. Tuberculous girls must 
warned against marriage. After recovery from tubercu- 
losis permis to marry must be granted only after the 
expiration of from two to three years. When tuberculosi« 
occurs in a married woman, cohception must be prevented if 
eer Starck does not advise the induction of premature 
bor in a tuberculous pregnant woman, because he considers it 
as injurious for the tuberculous patient as delivery at full 
term. On the other hand, the earliest possible abortion has a 
favorable influence on the course of the tuberculosis. The 
complication with laryngeal tuberculosis is an unconditional 
indication for abortion in the first few months. 


VIENNA LETTER 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
Vienna, June 23, 1910. 


The Tuberculous Patient and the Austrian Law 


The increasing vigilance with which the public is watching 
the spread and prevention of tuberculosis has caused a physi- 
cian to compile the present regulations of the Austrian law. 
in regard to tuberculosis. The law justifies the breaking of an 
engagement of marriage by either party if the other is found 
out to suffer from active tuberculosis. If. however, tuber- 
culosis becomes manifest or recognized only after the ved 
ding the marriage is valid. On the principle that damages 
can be claimed from the party responsible for the loss, 
landlords are entitled to have the flat from which a tuber- 
culous patient has moved disinfected at the expense of the 
patient. Public spitting may be, and has been prohibited, and 
a fine, sometimes very high, may be imposed if the law is 
transgressed. Private corporations have sometimes obtained 
damages on this ground. Children suffering from tuberculosis 
are not allowed to visit publie schools, except for examinations. 
A movement is now on foot to establish — classes for 
tuberculous children, in spite of medical remonstrations 
against the necessity of keeping such children in school at all. 
A tuberculous teacher is strictly forbidden to continue his 
occupation. A tuberculous prisoner may claim postponement 
of his term of imprisonment, and a recruit is entitled to a 
leave of one to three years, or. if after his twenty-fourth year, 
he still is suffering from demonstrable illness, he has to be 
dismissed. Interesting disputes under the claim of workmen's 
compensation have been brought to the courts when labore « 
have contracted the disease while engaged in certain kinds of 
work under conditions favorable to infection. As a rule, the 
attitude of the courts of law is not very favorable in this 
respect to the employed persons. The attempt has been made, 
but as vet unsuccessfully, to make tuberculosis a notifiable di- 
ease, according to the terms of the public health bill now 
under consideration, and to provide that in order to obtain 
the marriage license, both parties shall produce a certificate of 
health, especially of freedom from tu losis. This sum- 
mary of legal provisions bearing on disease is, of course, not 
exhaustive. but only those that are most likely to occur in 
every-day life. 

MANILA LETTER 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
MANILA, May 31, 1910. 
Infant Mortality 

Widespread interest is shown in Manila in the t cam- 

paign against the existing high mortality among infants and 


children. It is not uncommon to notice in the daily health 
reports of Manila such statistics as these: Total deaths for the 
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day 25, infants 18, or tene infants 11. The chief 
care of this high death rate is universaiiy considered to be 
improper environment, care and feeding. Both Filipino and 
American physicians are actively engaged in combating such 
a disproportionate mortality of babies. Among the Filipino 
physicians Dr. Calderon, recent delegate to the International 
Congress of Tuberculosis at Washington, is the most actively 
engaged in this work. The Bureau of Health and the Manila 
Medical Society are also lending their aid. Appeals are fre- 
quently made through the daily press and the public are quite 
well aware of the condition of affairs. This, however, is of no par- 
ticular significance to the vast majority of Filipinos, who are 
quite acenstomed to it. In fact in the old days before Ameri- 
can sanitation was established the death-rate among the 
babies was, if we can trust the meager statistics available 
and the memory of the oldest residents, even much greater 
than it is to-day. Most of the burden of this work naturally 
falis on the Americans and the few more intelligent Filipinos; 
since, for reasons stated above, the great mass of the popula- 
tion can hardly be expected to aid, and the foreign residents 
(English, German and Spanish) who remain more or less 
segregated and who as a rule have no interest in the welfare 
of the islands except in a commercial sense, have not proved 
very charitable. 

If the vital statistics of the Bureau of Health of the Philip- 
pine Islands be studied it will be seen that, but for the great 
mortality of infants and children, the health of Manila will 
compare favorably with that of any American city of like size. 
There are fewer deaths from pneumonia, diabetes, typhoid and 
heart disease than is the rule in American cities of 250,000 
inhabitants. The sanitary conditions are excellent. Pure 
water is to be had at a slight cost and the climatic conditions 
are never excessive. In view of these conditions the medical 
profession of Manila has set itself to the task of looking into 
the conditions obtaining in the home of the average Filipino 
mother and to ascertain the cause for such a high death-rate 
among the babies, 

Accordingly the American Association for Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality was organized and held its first 
meeting last November. At the close of the four days’ session 
resolutions were adopted stating that the present high rate of 
infant mortality is due to inherent debility or disease, im- 
proper environment and care, improper feeding and com- 
municable diseases, and is to a high degree preventable; that 
the breast feeding of infants is, when possible, the only proper 
method; that the reporting of all communicable diseases, espe- 
cially of those commonest in society, to health boards, should 
be compulsory; and that the scientific instruction of the 
young in practical hygiene and sanitation, and of mothers in 
the care and rearing of infants is an important duty resting 
chiefly on physicians, sociologists, school authorities anh 
boards of health. The Bureau of Health and prominent native 
physicians and many Americans have been making efforts to 
supply proper nourishment in the homes of the classes through 
the Gota de Leche, an organization which is taking charge of 
most of the charities for the relief of the babies. 


Inspection of Meats 


The Bureau of Health and the Bureau of Agriculture have 
recently joined forces in instituting a rigid inspection of all 
meats entering Manila from a foreign country. The two 
bureaus are to cooperate in this inspection and the Bureau of 
Science has offered to analyze any suspicious specimens sent to 
it by the meat inspectors. Live animals shipped into the 
islands for food are also subjected to a rigid inspection before 
being allowed to land and are held in quarantine on the least 
provocation. Thus by a system of double inspection, one 
abroad and one before landing, sound meat is practically 


. assured the people of Manila. 


Meeting of Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine 


The first biennial meeting of the Far Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine was held at Manila, P. L, the first week in 
April. [As noted in Tur JournaL, May 18.—Ep.] The con- 
gress was attended by seventy six medical men enga in pro- 
fessional work in the far east, including the official delegates 
from the governments of India, Ceylon, Siam, Netherlands, 
India, the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, 
Hongkong, the Philippine Islands, Tsingtau and Japan. There 
were eight scientific meetings. With the exception of the final 
meeting, which was held at Babuio, the new summer 1 of 
the islands, all the meetings of the congress were in the 


building of the new General Hospital of Manila. 
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The general run of the was good and most of them were 
of a high standard. * 

Among those of more than a local or more than a 
tropical interest may be mentioned one by Dr. S. Purdy of 
Auckland, New Zealand, on “Flies and Fleas as Factors in the 
Dissemination of Disease.” From his experience in India and 
Egypt he is led to place particular emphasis on the danger of 
flies, especially in disseminating cholera and typhoid fever. 
He spoke favorably of the effects of petroleum in killing flies 
in the larval stage. 

In connection with the subject of the notification of 
diseases in Manila a valuable paper was read by Dr. Mac- 
lachlan of the Bureau of Health and Dr. Andrews of the 
Bureau of Science, entitled “Studies in Infantile Mortality.” 
It was a record of a verification of the causes of death as 
registered at the ordinary registry offices. The deaths of 
ninety-two infants under one vear of age were verified, as to 
the cause of death, by post-mortem examination. It was 
found that out of the ninety-two cases, taken at random, 47 
per cent. were due to infantile beriberi. Despite any doubt as 
to the validity of the diagnosis in any of these cases, it would 
still seem evident from the statistics furnished that the 
greater portion of the deaths of infants in Manila, as in most 
of the cities of Siam, India. Japan, etc.. is due to digestive 
troubles arising from improper feeding. It was further shown 
that the deaths of children under 1 year in the Philippines 
amounts to 48.8 per cent. of the total deaths recorded. 

The largest attendance occurred on Friday, when the 
subject of beriberi was brought up for discussion. This is 
a topic of widespread medical interest in the far East, espe- 
cially in the tropics. Papers were read on “The Cause of 
Beriberi,” by Dr. J. de Haan, delegate from Netherlands, 
India, and Dr. II. Fraser. delegate from the Federated Malay 
States; on “Beriberi in Siam,” by Dr. Highet, delegate from 
the Government of Siam; on “Food and Metabolism in Beri- 
beri,” by Dr. Hans Aron; and on “The Etiology of Beriberi,” 
by Dr. E. Musgrave of the Bureau of Science. An interesting 
point about these papers is that from each of those districts 
evidence was brought forward to show that beriberi is closely 
associated with the continuous consumption of white polished 
rice as the staple article of diet. In reviewing past work on 
beriberi, Dr. de Haan showed that the idea of this disease 
being caused by a bacterium is untenable. that it is a food 
disease, and that in Netherlands, India, it had been found 
that it could be kept very much in abeyance by adding to 
the white rice diet a form of green pea which is called 
“Katechang idj-ju.” The indications are that unpolished rice or 
rice milled by the native crude method does hot give rise to 
' beriberi. The explanation is, that in polishing rice the outer- 
most layer of cells, which contain most of the fat and phos- 
phorus, is polished off and it is the lack of these constituents 
which gives rise to beriberi. 

At the concluding meeting of the association, Dr. Clark, 
who is the Medical Officer of Health of Hongkong, ex- 
tended a cordial invitation from the government of Hongkong 
to the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine to meet 
there in 1912. The invitation was endorsed not only by the 
government but also by the British colonial office. asso- 
ciation accepted the invitation with acclamation. Dr. Atkin- 
son of Hongkong was elected president. The following vice- 
presidents were elected: Sir A. Perry (Colombo), Dr. de Haan 
(Netherlands, India), Dr. Ellis (Straits Settlements), Dr. 
Highet (Siam), and Dr. Shibayama (Japan). a 


Cardiac and Respiratory Failure Associated witb 
ment of the Thyroid. In a discussion on lymphatism (Proce, 
Roy. Soc, Med., March, 1910) Mr. Carter Braine reported a 
case of cardiac and respiratory failure, during an operation 
for the removal of an abdominal tumor. The failure 
seemed to be due to an engorgement of the thyroid gland, 
which previous to the operation had seemed to be normal. The 
patient was an emaciated woman, aged 24, extremely nervous 
and with a rapid pulse. Ethyl chlorid followed by ether was 
used. The patient was placed in the Trendelenburg position 
and the abdomen opened. The operator requested that the 
patient be relaxed a little further on account of rigidity of 
the recti; at this time the pupils were dilated and a light- 
reflex was present. On pushing the anesthesia a little further 
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the pulse became feeble, the pupils were still very large and a 
doubtful corneal reflex was present. There had been no trac- 
tion on the abdominal contents. Respirations became very 
shallow; the anesthetic was stopped and chest compressions 
employed to assist respiration. Breathing ceased, however. 
There had been no cyanosis, no stertor; the color was ash- 
grey and the pulse imperceptible at the wrist. Artificial 
respiration and oxygen were employed and persevered in, 
although the patient was considered by all present to be dead. 
The tongue was well forward and had given no trouble. It 
was then noticed that the thyroid was swollen, the two lateral 
lobes and the isthmus being well-marked. The anesthetist 
wes absolutely certain that this swelling was not present 
before the anesthetic was commenced. The patient had been 
removed to the floor to facilitate the employment of artificial 
respiration. Believing that the inability to restore the respira- 
tion might be due to the swelling of the gland the head was 
raised from the floor and slightly flexed on the sternum and 
artificial respiration continued in this position. In a few min- 
utes the pupils commenced to contract, a thready pulse 
returned, and respiration became reestablished. Strychnin was 
given, the patient placed on the table and the operation com- 
pleted under light anesthesia with the patient in the horizon- 
tal position. The patient was returned to her bed with color 
and pulse good and no trace of the swelling of the thyroid 
could be discovered. Though perhaps rare, this possibility 
should be kept in mind in respiratory and cardiac failure dur- 
ing anesthesia, and it should be borne in mind that in status 
lymphaticus the thymus might also become engorged, giving 
rise to reflex cardiac inhibition or respiratory stasis. 


Variation in the Inherent Phagocytic Power of Leucocytes. 
The opsonie index, according to E. E. Glynn and 6. L. Cox 
(Jour. Path. and Bacteriol., 1909, xiv, 90), as determined by 
the Wright technic, does not necessarily represent the true 
index of the power of phagocytic response of the blood of any 
given individual. In determining the opsonie index of a given 
patient's blood, Wright and his school do not take into account 
the possibility that there may be differences in the phagocytic 
power of various strains of leucocytes, as well as in the differ- 
ent types of leucocytes themselves. Wright himself said, it 
clearly emerges that the phagocytic count is uninfluenced by 
the corpuscle employed. lt will make it clear that we 
may take the opsonic index of any blood as an index of the 
patient's power of phagocytic response.” From their observa- 
tions on human beings, Glynn and Cox are led to take excep- 
tions to this doctrine. They find that both serum and leuco- 
cytes are subject to change, so that both must be taken into 
consideration in estimating the extent of phagocytosis of a 
given blood. They claim to have shown that “there may be a 
marked and often very constant difference in the phagocytic 
capacity of various strains of polymorphonuclear leucocytes. 
These differences may be apparent not only in pathologic 
blood, but also in normal blood. The opsonie index does not 
necessarily coincide with the index obtained by mixing a per- 
son's own leucocytes with his own serum. The extent of the 
phagocytosis obtained when washed leucocytes and serum 
from the same individual are incubated together can be cor- 
rectly estimated by separately measuring the proportions due 
to the serum and washed leucocytes respectively. The inher- 
ent phagocytic power of the leucocytes of different individuals 
towards bacteria may tend to be constantly below a given 
standard, not only in disease but to a lesser extent in health. 
The phagocytic power of different leucocytes is subject to 
variations in the same individual which are at least as marked 
as those in the amount of opsenin (in undiluted serum), but 
there is no evidence that the variations are specific in the 
uninfected.” 


Mission Hospital Patients in Turkey.—Dr. C. D. Ussher, a 
medical missionary in Van, Turkey, writes that people in 
America would undoubtedly flee the dispensary connected 
with his hospital if they should see the patients. He says: 
“Picture them brought in among the crowd; smallpox cases in 
every stage, papules, vesicles, pustules and scabs; famine, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles and whooping-cough. If you 
talk to the friends about microbes and infection, many either 
look at you nonplussed or assure you that there are uo 
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microbes on them, they had a bath a month or two ago or 
‘last Easter.’ Those whose friends are able to care for them 

ly are sent home and those most needy are sent to the 
hospital if there is room for them. Yes, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
typhus, typhoid, and all are sent to our one and only hospital, 
and it takes much labor and expense in washing, bathing and 
disinfecting to prevent infection of others.” The hospital is a 
three-story building. 50 by 70 feet, with four general wards 
and nine private wards, one of which with two beds is used for 
contagious diseases when cases are few. 


Cradling in Treatment of Strangulated Hernia.—In a com- 
munication in the Progrés Medical, March 19, 1910, M. de la 
Roquette refers to a case recently reported in which strangu- 
lated eventration became spontaneously reduced as the patient's 
head was kept constantly lower than the pelvis. He then 
reports a case from his own experience in which an irreducible 
strangulated hernia gave rise to such threatening symptoms 
that the patient was taken at once to the nearest hospital. 
but this was miles away and the patient had to be carried 
down in the native (Chinese) litter which is suspended at the 
head and foot from the center of a crossbar borne on the 
shoulders of two men. The continuous swaying resulted in 
the spontaneous reduction of the hernia in this case, and he 

ts that some such cradling device might be systemat- 
ically applied in treatment of strangulated hernia. 


Aneurism of the Vertebral Artery and Celiac Axis.—A man. 
aged 57. had complained of neuralgie headache at intervals for 
six years (Longcope: Proc. Path. Soc., Philadelphia, February. 
1910). Six days before admission to hospital the pain became 
worse and the patient fell unconscious, remaining so for thirty 
minutes, When he recovered consciousness his right foot was 
paralyzed, and on admission to the hospital he had fever, 
retraction of the head, paralysis of the right foot and delirium. 
Six lumbar punctures were performed and pure blood was 
obtained each time. The patient died of pneumonia. Autopsy 
revealed a ruptured aneurism of the vertebral artery. In the 
celiac axis there was a nodule which was thought to be a 
thrombus, but which when dissected away was found to be a 
true dissecting aneurism. 
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Euwanůb Patera, M. D., to Miss Jane Smyth. both of Chi- 
cago, July 2. 

Joseru Isaac Kemer, M.D., to Miss Rebecca Macht, at 
Baltimore, June 29. 

J. Pace Strone. M.., to Miss Camilla Lucille Gordon, at 
Baltimore, June 29. 

Wiu1AMm Hares, M.D., to Mi- Julia L. Shrotz, both of 
Philadelphia, June 28. 

Joun A. C. Tuts, M. D.. Atlantie City, N 
at Guelph, Canada, recently. 

Water F. Nezem. M. D.. Spokane, Wash., to Miss Martha 
Kilian of Baraboo, Wi, June 23. 

Tuomas G. MeLix, M.., to Miss Nena E. Inskeep, both of 
Fairfield, III., at Chicago. June 24. 

FRANKLIN M. D.. East Las Vegas, N. M., to 
Miss Laura Hallock of Denver, June 28. 

Lutuer Gotti Dearporn, In.. M. D., Derry, N. H., to Miss 
Luella Fitch of Cambridge, Mass., June 8. 

Moses P. Rucker. M.D.. Bedford City, Va., to Miss Mary P. 
Williams of Fredericksburg. Va., June 27. 

Ricnarp Artuvur, M. D.. Greene, lowa, to Miss 
Hazel Claire Loomis of Des Moines. June 30. 

Kuno Hereert Struck, MI. D., Davenport, Towa, to Miss 
Norma Little Petersen of Iowa City, June 23. 

Farqunarp Camppect, M.D., to Miss Maude Barbour, both 
of Kansas City, Kan. at Leavenworth, Kan., June 25. 
Jesse Newton Hirt, M.D., Osawatomie, Kan. 
Minnie Grace Kinman of Pleasant Hill, Mo., June 23. 

Grorce M. Jexnines, M.D., Missoula, Mont., to Miss Sabra 
Swenson of New London, Minn., in Minneapolis, June 8. 

Wittiam Henry Donovan, M.D., Iowa City, Iowa, to Miss 
Josephine M. Barry of Monticello, Iowa, at Iowa City, June 22. 


d. J., to Miss Lyons 


to Miss 
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Henry Harris Aubrey Beach, M.D. Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, 1868; a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society; 
Boston Society for Medical Science, the Society for Medical 
Improvement, and the Society for Medical Observation; for- 
merly demonstrator of anatomy and instructor and lecturer on 
surgery in Harvard Medical School; for two years associate 
editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal; died at his 
howe. June 28, aged 66. 

Clement Bloch, M.D. University of Koenigsberg, Germany, 
1890; a member of the German Medical Society; for five years 
head physician of the Montefiore Home; visiting physician to 
the Polyclinic Hospital and Mount Sinai Hospital, and physi- 
cian to Sydenham [ospital, New York City; died at his home 
in that city, July 3, from heart disease, aged 46. 

Charles Zellhoefer, M.D. New York University Medical Col- 
lege. New York City, 1873; a member of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York; consulting physician to the German, 
Eastern District and St. Catharine's Hospitals, Brooklyn; died 
at his home, June 30, from heart disease, aged 65. 

George Glick, M.D. Eclectic Medical Institute. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1849; for many years president of the First National 
Bank. ex-postmaster, member of the city council and school 
board of Marshalitown, lowa; died at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Chicago, June 26, from paresis, aged 83. 

Edward Jerome Page, M.D. Louisville (Ky.) Medical College, 
1874: Jefferson Medical College, 1883; a member of the Oregon 
State Medical Association, and the Southern Medical 
Association; president of the Commercial Bank of Oakland; 
died at his home in that city, July I. aged 60 

Alfred Willard Southgate, M.D. Harvard Medical School, 
Bosten, 1905; a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society; 
a member of the staff, and for two years house surgeon of the 
City Hospital, Worcester; died in that institution, June 25. 
from tuberculosis, aged 31. 

Charles B. Richmond, M.D. Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago, 1878; a member of the American Medical 
Association; for thirty years a resident of Colorado and 
twenty-one years a practitioner of Denver; died at his home in 
that city, July 1, aged 56. 

Simon B. Beer, M.D. Eclectic Medical Institute. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1874; of Fairview, Ill.: served in the One Hundred and 
Third and Thirty-sixth Ilinois Infantry throughout the Civil 
War; died — a hospital in Peoria, June 23. following an opera 
tion, aged 72 

James Robertson Ely, M.D. University of Louisville (Ky.) 
Medical Department, 1859; a member of the Kentucky State 
Medical Association; formerly of Frankfort, Ky.; died at the 
home of his son-in-law in Tryon, N. C., June 19, from sepsis, 
aged 74. 

Daniel A. Sheffield, M.D. Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago, 1867; Rush Medical College, C 1886; 
formerly of Apple River, III.; died at the home of his daughter 
in Lamont, lowa, June 25, aged about 80. 

Joseph F. Koerper, M.D. Philadelphia College of Medicine 
and Surgery, 1852; a member of the Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania; died at his home in Philadelphia, 
March 18, from senile debility, aged 79. 

Joseph Hark, M.D. Franklin Medical — Philadelphia, 
1848; a retired practitioner of Bethlehem, Pa.; died at the 
home of his grandson in Bethlehem, June 18, from fatty 
degeneration of the heart, aged 91. 

Addison Norvel Nuckols, M.D. Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, 1870; a Confederate veteran; a resident of Dan- 
ville, Va., until two years ago; died at his home in Lynchburg, 
June 9, from apoplexy, aged 66. 

Robert Edward Emmett Burke, M.D. University of Louisville 
(Ky.) Medical Department, 1905; formerly intern at the City 
Hospital, Louisville, Ky.; died at his home in that city, June 
28. from tonsilitis, aged 26. 

Edwin Drake Van Deventer, M.D. Missouri Medical College, 
St. Louis, 1881; a member of the Missouri State Medical Asso- 
ciation; of Laddonia, Mo.; was struck and killed by a Chicago 
& Alton train, July 4, aged 51. 

John Philip Harrell, M.D. Keokuk (Iowa) Medical Col 
1892; a member of the Iowa State Medical Society; for 
city physician of Burlington, Iowa; died at Mercy Hospital in 
that city, June 28, aged 42 

William Lobdell Johnson, M.D. Albany (N. Y.) Medical Col- 
lege, 1865; a member of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York; died at his home in Johnstown, June 26, from 
chronic gastritis, aged 66. 
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Charles DeWitt Early, M.D. Rush Medical College, —- 
1901; formerly county physician at Peoria County, Illinois: 
died suddenly while 11 10 in a chair at the Elks’ Club. 
Peoria, July 5, aged 32 

Walter William Snyder, M.D. Starling Medical College, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1901; a member of the Ohio State Medical 
Association: i found dead at his home in London, Ohio. 
June 26, aged 3 

Clarence — Campbell, M.D. College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Baltimore, 1906; of New Bedford, Mass.; died at the 
home of his brother in Provincetown, Mass, June 19, from 
pneumonia. 

Donald Alex. McDonald, M.D. University of Michigan, De- 
— of Medicine and Surgery, 1876; of Detroit, Mich.; 

in Rochester, Minn., May 29, from gastric ulcer, aged 50. 

Charles L. Sonnemann, M.D. Northwestern University Med- 
ical School, Chicago, 1894; of Milwaukee, Wis.; died at the 
home of his brother-in-law, June 23, of nephritis, aged 41. 

Richard Joseph Nunn, M.D. Savannah (Ga.) Medical College. 
1854; a member of the Medical Association of Georgia; a Con- 
federate veteran; died at Savannah, Ga., June 30. aged 79. 

Frank B. Dodge, M.D. College of Physicians and 8 
Baltimore, 1880; a resident of Mount Morris, N. Y.. 
twenty-eight vears; died at Fresno, Cal., June 22, aged 70. 

Benjamin Franklin Daniel, M.D. Atlanta (Ca.) Medical Col- 
lege, 1887; formerly of Union Point, Ga.; died at his home in 
Decatur, Ga., June 27, from tuberculosis, aged 60) 

John Waters Deshon, M.D. Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
New York City. 1891; formerly of Little Rock. Ark.: died at 
Tulsa, Okla.. July 3. from heart disease, aged 57. 

John Whitehead Seideil, M.D. Atlanta (Ga.) College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1907; died at’ his home in Nichols, 
Fla., June 16. from typhoid fever, aged 28. 

David Findley (license, Iowa. 1886); a practitioner of Cass 
County, Iowa. for forty-seven years; died at his home in 
Atlantic, June 28, from senility, aged 80. 

Oliver H. Caldwell, M.D. Memphis (Tenn.) Hospital Medical 
College, 1882; a veteran of the Civil War; died at his home in 
West Paris, Texas, June 28, aged 78. 

Thomas M. Young, M.D. Chicago ie Medical Col- 
lege, 1880; a veteran of the Civil War; at his home in 
Seattle, Wash.. July 1, aged 68. 

John B. Heck, M.D. Louisville (Ky.) Medical College, 
formerly postmaster of Dayton, N. M.: 
that place, recently, aged 60. 

Sebastian Cabot Lewis, a resident of Kerens, Texas, for 
twenty-two vears; died at that place, June 21, from senile 
debility. aged 91. 

Samuel H. Decker (license, Pu., 1891); formerly of Benezett, 
Pa.; died at his home in Kersey, Pa., April 7. from pneumonia, 
aged about 65. 


for 


1874; 
died at his home in 


Elizabeth Short, M.D. Woman's Medical College, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1898; died at her home in Kansas City, July 1, 
aged 44. 


Sylvanus F. Heath, M.D. Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
1866; died at his home in Gilman, III.; June 16, aged 71. 


QUININ ARSENATE REFUSED RECOGNITION 


Report of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
The advisability of admitting quinin arsenate as a non pro- 


prietary article to New and Nonofficial Remedies was taken up. 


for consideration by the Council and the product was referred 
to a committee on chemistry. This committee recommended 
that the opinion of the staff of clinical consultants should be 
obtained relative to the value of this product. This was done 
and on the staff’s recommendation the drug was refused recog- 
nition and the Council ordered the following statements to be 
published. W. A. Puckner, Secretary. 


Quinin arsenate is the secondary quinin salt of arsenic acid. 
It contains 8 per cent. of elementary arsenic and 69 per cent. 
of anhydrous quinin. 0.1 gm. (1% grains) would be equiva- 
lent to approximately .092 gm. (1 9/20 grains) of quinin sul- 
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phate and to 0.032 gm. (% grain) of sodium arsenate (five 
times the official dose). It is thus seen that the proportions of 
the two chief ingredients in the salt are such that an efficient 
dose of quinin cannot be given in this form without introducing 
a dangerous amount of arsenic. As it does not appear that this 
preparation possesses any properties that might not be found 
in a mixture of quinin salts and various preparations of 
arsenic. and as it has no advantage over other forms of arsenic 
now available there is no reason for including it among un- 
official non-proprietary remedies. Attempts to substitute it 
for other quinin salts would be likely to lead to overdosing with 
arsenic. 


THE DEADLY HEADACHE POWDER 


Two Widely Advertised Nostrums Add to Their Mortuary Lists 


Yet another death is recorded from the use of the deadly 
“headache powder.” According to the reports, Mrs. Lena Shep- 
land. Hastings. Neb., having a headache, took a dose of bromo- 
seltzer; this not giving the desired relief, she also took a dose 
of antikamnia. An hour later she was dead from heart 
failure induced by these heart-depressing nostrums. 

The Hastings Daily Tribune in reporting this case demon- 
strates the change that the daily press has undergone in the 
past five vears. Not only do the names of the nostrums 
appear in the report but also in large type in the heading. 
This seems to show that the Proprietary Association of 
America is losing its grip on the press. Five years ago it 
would have been hard to find a paper that would have dared to 
give a nostrum such unenviable notoriety as this Nebraska 
paper forces on bromo-seltzer and antikamnia. 


RADAM’S MICROBE KILLER 


A correspondent asks for information concerning “Radam’s 
Microbe Killer,” as he has a patient with cancer whose family 
are strongly urging the use of this nostrum. _ 

“Radam’s Microbe Killer“ was shown up by Mr. Adams in 
his “Great American Fraud” series and also in the report of the 
Australia Royal Commission. This nostrum had a great vogue 
some years ago and then seemed to drop out of notice; appar- 
ently, however, it has been revived recently and is being 
pushed vigorously, especially in New York City and on the 
Pacific coast. A few months ago the federal government seized 
a consignment of this preparation (see THe JouRNAL, May 14, 
1910) and served notice on the firm in whose possession it was 
found. The court decided that the product should be destroyed 
and that the firm in question shall pay all the costs of the pro- 
ceedings. The “Notice of Judgment” published by the gévern- 
ment did not give in detail the results of the government 
analysis, but application to the Department of Agriculture 
regarding the composition of this nostrum brought the follow- 
ing letter: 

“The acting secretary has officially authorized giving you the 
information relative to the composition of Radam's Microbe 
Killer.“ The results are as follows: 


*“Sulphurle acid 
“Inorganic matter (ash)........... 
“Waier by difference 


„ „ „ „„ „% „% „% „ 066 


— 


“The above clearly shows that Radam's Microbe Killer’ is a 
mixture of sulphuric acid and sulphurous acid dissolved in 
ordinary hydrant water. It is quite possible that the sulphuric 
acid may have been present in part as sulphurous acid.” 


A REDISCOVERY 


Fifteen years ago Tux JOURNAL ceased to carry the adver- 
tisement of antikamnia; ten years ago it called attention to 
the fact that this nostrum was being advertised to the laity 
by means of circular letters; since that time it has persist- 
ently exposed the devious ways in which the exploiters of this 
dangerous powder have humbugged the medical profession and 
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the public. Some other medical journals, notably the Medical 
World, have enlightened their readers on the same subject. 
It can hardly be said, therefore, that the medical profession 
was unaware of the “heads I win, tails you lose” policy of the 
Antikamnia Chemical Company. 

Apparently, however, our friends the druggists, were un- 
aware of the machinations of the Antikamnia people. This, at 
least, is what we are led to believe by a letter which has 
recently been sent to physicians by the committee on the 
U. S. P. and N. F. propaganda of the Chicago branch of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. With its own let- 
ters calling attention to the way in which physicians have 
been made the catspaw of the proprietary interests, this com- 
mittee sends a facsimile letter of the “Do-you-suffer-pain ?” 
letter which the Antikamnia people have been scattering 
among the laity for vears. 

This change in attitude on the part of the N. A. R. D. is 
encouraging. It is less than five years ago that the Anti- 
kamnia Chemical Company sent “as a Thanksgiving Offering to 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, our check for the 
sum of five hundred ($500.00) dollars.” This money the 
X. A. R. D. gratefully received and acknowledged with the 
statement that the Antikamnia Company deserved great credit 
for realizing “that the retail druggist is, after all, the best 
friend of the proprietary manufacturer.” And at the time this 
“honorarium” was accepted by the N. A. R. D. these same 
“Do-you-ever-suffer-pain?” letters had been going to the 
public for over five years. Reforms come slowly, however, 
and it is sufficient to be thankful for them when they arrive. 
The medical profession should appreciate the present attitude 
of the N. A. R. D. toward at least one of the “ethical” nos: 
trums even though that attitude is brought to their attention 
in the form of a discovery at least a decade old 


Correspondence 


Treatment of Burns; Correction of a Prescription 


To the Editor:—In my paper on “Rational Treatment of 
Burns” (Tue Journat A. M. A.. July 2. p. 27), an error 
[Our error.—Ed.] exists in regard to the strength of the 
picrie acid solution. The prescription as used by me and 


given in my manuscripts is as follows: . 
gm. or ce 
4 sii 
T g. 768 © jss 


Please make this correction in Tun JouRNAL, as serious 
results might follow the use of a picric acid solution as strong 
as the one erroneously printed in my paper of the above date. 


II. I. Fancuer, M.D., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


— 


Bismuth Svbnitrate Superior to Bismuth Milks 


To the Editor:—There are a number of bismuth prepara- 
tions on the market put out by manufacturing chemists in 
the shape of bismuth creams, milks, ete.. purporting to have 
the same field of usefulness in gastrointestinal disorders as 
bismuth subnitrate. 
from the oxid and while, from a pharmaceutical standpoint, 
they seem to leave nothing to be desired, clinically, [ am con- 
vincech they are well nigh worthless, at least in infants. 

In a series of observations covering their administration to 
twenty-one infants suffering from acute gastroenteric condi- 
tions, I failed to observe a sedative or astringent action in a 
singie case. In 21 cases I gave four ounces of a well-known 
bismuth milk in thirty-six hours to intants suffering from 
gastroenteritis, with frequent stools containing some blood 
and abundant mucus, without the slightest appreciable effect 
in the character or frequency of the stools notwithstanding the 
fact that milk feeding was entirely withheld during this treat- 
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I believe these preparations are made 
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ment for a period of seven days. The bismuth milk passed 
through the entire alimentary tract practically unchanged and 
appeared in the stools as a white semi-solid mass. Bismuth 
subnitrate was now administered in 10 gr. doses every two 
hours resulting in darkened stools, lessened amount of blood 
and almost complete disappearance of mucus within the first 
twenty-four hours of its administration. 

Jupson A. Hutse, M.D., Akron, Ohio. 


The Public Service 


Medical Department, U. S. Army 
ne age for the week ended July 9, 1910: 
Pe... ater. 1 M. R. C., granted 12 days’ leave of absence about 
Fisk, Ow . M. R. C., ordered from Fort Crook to Fort Omaha, 
‘eft Fort Thomas, Ky. en route te 


c amp at -~p 1 
R. major, reported for duty et Chickamauga 


Park, 


ce Allen M., major, left Washington, D. C, on 30 days’ leave 


William 6. 1 — from 8 the 


anila, P. I., about Sept. 
geon Hammond will proceed | thence to his home and on expiration 
— the leave of absence granted him this date will — to 14— 
urgeon General of the Army for annulment of con 
af ag for BF. months, to take effect on arrival i in tl the United 
tates, 
Mills, Frederick II. M. R. C., granted 4 months’ leave of absence 


about Sept. 15, 19 3 
Villiam M. r of absence extended 1 month. 
. Herbert 1 * * R. C., granted — of absence for 1 


month and 15 days. 
Register, Edward A 4 R. C., assigned to permanent duty at 
mw R. 1. died at Scofield Barracks, II. Ty., July 


Fort II. t 
Adams, 
Baker, Davie, , Be Taylor E., lieut.: E. G., 
Kramer. Heat. ort R 
I. A. Russell Targe 1—4— — tion, 2 for duty. 
reported for duty ‘at Chickamauga Park, 


: Meterick, R. R. C., left Fort 1 
Ga en route to 8 amp of AS Chickasna mauga Park, G 

“Guacbel, George I., dental surgeon, — 3 to Fort McPherson, 
(ia. — temporary duty at Fort Scre 


“Griswold, W. 


J. R., lieut. 1 for duty “at ‘camp Dickinson, Chicago 
a 4 William 11. ordered to Columbus Barracks, Ohio, 
for temporary duty. Ma " Brooks to be relieved from duty at 
Iresidio, San Francisco completion of temporary duty at 
Columbus Barracks * and will then to Recruit Depot 
Fort McDowell. Fal, for duty, relieving Lieutenant Colonel Euclid 


et col. 


i 

* relieved from at Fort 
McDowell, Cal., will proceed t o and station at the Presidio of 
San Francisco.“ 


Medical Corps, U. S. Navy 


Changes for the week ended July 2. 1910: 

Sellers, F. E., P. A. surgeon, deta 
Station and Naval Recruttinn Station. New Orleans, and ordered 
to the Naval Station, Soa. M. I. 

Dunn. II. A., P. A. surgeon, ordered to duty at the Naval Medical 
School “iHospital, Washington. D. C. 
surgeon, ordered to the Wabash. 

. * surgeon, detached from the Marietta and 
rginia 


K., P. A. surgeon, 
Hospital, Las Animas cole. 


from at the 
mas, and orde 
Cc — for examination for retirement 


red to Washington, 
and thence home to wait 


Philips, E. W.. asst.-surgeon, detached from the Naval Hospital, 


New York, and ordered to the Marietta 
oyt, E., I'. A. surgeon, —— to the Naval Recruiting 
Station, Buffalo 


rgeon, detached from the Naval Station, 
. home to wait orders. 
ree, II. M. P. A. surgeon, ordered to the Naval Recruiting 
Station. Cleveland, Ohio. 
fhite, E. C., P. A. detached from the Naval — 
1. and ordered to the Naval Recruiting Station, St 


J. H.. P. A. surgeon, having completed examination for 
rdered 88 to wait orders 
* 1 usst surgeon. ordered to duty at the Naval 
Hospital. New R. I. 
Rennie, W. er A. surgeon, 12 from the Naval Recruit. 
ing Station, St. ‘Louis ; 0 and granted sick leave for 3 


months 
J. T. asst.-surgeon, ordered to the Naval Recruiting 


Imhigx. a 
Station, Cincinnatt. 
t. surgeon, detached from the Naval Recruiti 
and ordered to the Naval Training Station 


ker, M. C.. 
Station, 
E., acting asst surgeon, ordered to duty at the 
al, Philadelphia. 


Newport. 
oodiand, FE. 
Naval Hospital, 


Philippines D 
3S 
1910 
J —¹ẽ:f — 
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DJ. Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service 
Changes for 2 ae ended July 6, 1910: 
sh general, granted 1 month's leave of 
surgeon general, directed to proceed to Columbus, 
Ga, on special duty. 
Pe aw we P.. surgeon, granted 4 days’ leave of absence from 
73 bi J. A., surgeon, granted 7 days’ leave of absence from 
rubbs 


A. vy ~ directed to proceed to Norfotk, 
t 


A 
Anderson. John F.. PF. A. surgeon, 5 day's leave of 
absence from July 5, 1910. Paragra 89, Service Regulations. 
e. J. I., asst.-surgeon, granted 7 days’ leave of absence from 
June 24, Paragraph 191, Service 
Altree, G. H., acting asst.-en 30 days’ extension of 
leave of ab — May à. —— 0, on account 


leave of 
és — asst.-surgeon, granted 2 days’ leave of 
absence — July 2. 1910 
Morgan, Roy. acting asst. surgeon, granted 7 days’ leave of 
1910. 210, Service Regulations. 
surgeon, granted 1 month's leave 
23. 1910. 
surgeon. granted 30 days’ leave of 
acting a nest, surgeon, granted 11 days’ leave of 
Wetmore, M. 0. 1 


surgeon, granted 5 days leave of 
absence from June S. 1910, and 1 day's leave June 15, 1910, under 
paragraph 210. Service Regulat ions. 


Queries and Minor Notes 
ANONYMOUS COMMUNICATIONS will not be noticed. Every letter 


must contain the writer's name a address, but these will be 
omitted, on request. 


HOSPITALS FOR CANCER PATIENTS 


To the Editor:—Does the Rockefeller Institute or Hospital for 
the treatment of cancer receive patients at present? Are there 
any similar hospitals elsewhere in the country? 
a caneer he primary 1 1 whose case suitable 
for such a hospita T. — Windfall, Ind. 


AnsSwrr.—As we understand it the Rockefeller Hospital, now 
nearing completion, adjoining the Rockefeller Institute, is not to 
be especially a cancer hospital, but is intended to cover the whole 
field of medical research. The hospital will not be open for seme 
weeks. When it is opened it will be used to care for a limited num- 
ber of patients, preferably those suffering from the heretofore 
incurable diseases; the work will be largely experimental, and the 
patients received there will have consented to a participation in this 
experimental work. The Skin and Cancer Hospital in New York 
City and the Skin and Cancer Hospital in St. Louis are both exce!- 
lent institutions. 


have a patient 


Medical Economics 


THIS DEPARTMENT EMBODIES THE SUBJECTS OF ORGANI- 
ZATION, POSTGRADUATE WORK, CONTRACT PRACTICE, 
INSURANCE FEES, LEGISLATION, ETC. 


COUNTY SECRETARIES MEET IN WISCONSIN 


The first annual meeting of the Association of County See- 
retaries and State Officers of Wisconsin was held in Mil- 
-waukee, June 21, 1910. Dr. C. S. Sheldon of Madison stated 
that the object of the organization was to enable county 
secretaries to get together, to meet with the state secretary 
and with each other, and to talk over the methods and most 
successful manner of conducting county society work. Officers 
were elected as follows: Dr. T. J. Redelings. Marinette, pres- 
ident; Dr. Rock Sleyster, Waupun, secretary; Dr. W. F. 
Zierath, Sheboygan, vice-president. 

Dr. C. S. Sheldon presented a paper on the aims and designs 
of this association, in which he disclaimed originality as to 
the idea of such an organization. Accounts of similar organ- 
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izations in other states had greatly impressed him with their 
usefulness in bringing the county secretaries into closer touch 
with the work of the state society and with each other. He 
told of the services of Dr. Sleyster and of his scheme of the 
“Booster Club” and the “2,000 for Milwaukee in 1910,” and 
said that Dr. Sleyster had clearly vindicated his title of Head 
Booster” and that the outcome of the present meeting would 
determine the measure of his success. He reviewed the 
results of organization thus far accomplished in the endeavor 
to transform the 150,000 disorganized doctors into one com- 
pact and harmonious body, and said further: There has been 
too much jealousy in the profession, resulting in the lowering 
of the public estimate of the whole profession. The medical 
expert has become discredited, and malpractice suits are made 
easy by the alliance of disloyal medical men with unprin- 
eipled shysters. The effort to secure sorely needed legislation 
has been ineffective. Medical men are not accorded the respect 
and consideration which they deserve, as shown by the ready 
acceptance of such fads as Eddyism, osteopathy and the like. 
The solution of these problems has been undertaken by the 
American Medical Association. The county medical society is 
the unit of organization and membership therein is the con- 
dition of membership in the district, state or national organ- 
izations. Organization is proving effective though much is 
still to be accomplished. Since the movement began the 
standards of medical education have been advanced and the 
work of the colleges improved, medical legislation has gone 
steadily forward, and sanitation and preventive medicine have 
made great strides. 

Time has vindicated the adoption in Wisconsin of the 
reorganization plan. Previous to its adoption, in spite of the 
most strenuous and persistent effort, not over a dozen county 
societies could be kept alive, while the state medical society 
numbered only about 600, whereas now there are 54 regularly 
organized county medical societies and a membership in the 
state medical society of over 1500. The present meeting was 
called to discuss conditions in the state and to endeavor to 
increase the efficiency of the society at least 25 per cent. 
during the coming year. 

A grave responsibility rests on the county secretary, in 
securing and fostering the scientific spirit in the society, col- 
lecting dues, maintaining the organization, securing the best 
possible programs for meetings, and bringing the members 
into pleasant social relations. The object and aim of the 
association is to discuss ways and means to bring about these 
results and to keep the organization alive and vigorous. 

Dr. Sleyster presented a paper on “Some Things This Asso- 
ciation Can Accomplish.” He said that what could be accom- 
plished might be summed up in these words: It is a chance to 
get together and talk things over; to learn what your neigh- 
bor is doing and how. New ideas and methods are brought to 
the notice of each member, and adopted by him. Of even more 
importance is the inspiration and enthusiasm the county see- 
retary should take home with him from a meeting of thia 
kind. He will learn the ideals and results accomplished else- 
where, and obtain a fuller realization of the possibilities of his 
position. What has been accomplished in national, state or 
county organizations can be accomplished at home. The stand 
ing of the profession with the public is largely dependent on 
local organizations. 

Dr. Sleyster suggested the giving of an hour’s time in each 
society at an early meeting in the year to discussing the non- 
members in the county, and the appointment of a committee 
to get applications from these non-members; the appointment 
of a special membership committee to work for new members 
and the inviting of ‘eligible non-members to each meeting. He 
urged the holding of a “Booster Meeting” each year, and to 
begin the campaign early, make careful and accurate plans, 
and then carry them out. He emphasized the value received 
for the membership fee paid, showing that each member 
received the state journal, membership in both county and 
state societies and malpractice insurance. He advocated the 
passage of a resolution in each organization instructing the 
secretary to make a sight draft on a specified date on each 
member in arrears and thus relieve the secretary of the 


route to station. 
Lumsden. I. I. . P. 
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trouble in connection with collections; that reports of each 
meeting be sent to the journal; that members be optimistic in 
writing or speaking of their society; and that formal dignity 
be dropped when meeting as doctors and friends; and last, 
and above all else, that each member “be a booster.” 

Dr. George H. Simmons of Chicago delivered a short address 
in which he congratulated the association on the good sense of 
the arguments. suggestions and helpful thoughts contained in 
the papers which had been presented. He reviewed the plan 
of improved organization adopted by the American Medical 
Association by which the county society was made the unit of 
representation in the state societies and in the American Med- 
ical Association. The fundamental thing is the county 
society, the door through which one must enter to become a 
member of the state society or of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The county society elects the members of the state 
house of delegates, who in turn elect the delegates to the 
American Medical Association. 

Hence the county society should take more interest in what 
the American Medical Association and the state societies are 
doing and should be prepared to approve or disapprove. They 
should devote one meeting each year to the discussion of 
national and state and should instruct their dele- 
gates to the state society what position to take on the 
various questions under discussion and in like manner the 
delegates to the American Medical Association should repre- 
sent the views of the majority. Formerly the state society 
did not appreciate the enormous importance of the House of 
Delegates of the American Medical Association, but now it 
has begun to realize the importance of picking representative 
men as delegates. 

At present there are two especially important things before 
the association, one being the work in connection with med- 
ical education, in which every physician should take great 
interest, and the other the work of the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, which should appeal to every physician. If 
this work is in accordance with the views of the members, it 
should be so expressed in the county society where the mat- 
ters should be discussed. 

Dr. Simmons called attention to the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, published to enlighten the men in 
charge in the state societies—the councilors, county ere 
taries and presidents of county societies—containing accounts 
of the subjects under consideration, i. e., medical education, 
medical legislation. ete.. and to the importance of those sub- 
jects, and suggested bringing the Bulletin to the county society 
meeting and discussing the subjects. The American Medical 
Association and its committees want the views of the indi- 
vidual members as to whether the work being done is in 
accord with their opinions. We have the machinery, he said, 
but we have not vet begun to work with the machinery. He 
emphasized the necessity of securing a good live secretary for 
the county society. He said that one of the best movements 
yet started in connection with this work was the organization 
of these associations of county secretaries, and that provision 
ought to be made whereby the county secretary should be able 
to attend these meetings and his expenses be paid. It would 
do more to help bring about better conditions than any other 
one thing: and bettering conditions means putting the med- 
ical profession higher in the estimation of the people. 

Dr. G. Windesheim of Kenosha spoke on “The Relation of the 
Councilor to the County Seciety.” He called attention to the 
fact that under the reorganization plan, the councilor was able 
to be of little benefit to the county society. He is no more the 
peacemaker, organizer and censor for the county societies but 
is simply the go-between of the county society and the state 
society. Each county society should hold a special meeting 
each year, at which the councilor of the district is present, 
and discuss such matters as refer to the state society and to 
the American Medical Association, with which the councilor is 
supposed to be familiar, and thus explain such matters as may 
be perhaps misunderstood, and so save the membership of a 
few men to the state society. 

It is questionable whether the office of councilor is really 
necessary at the present time, except as trustee of the state 
society, unless some such plan can be adopted. At these r.cet- 
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ings the delegates to the next state society meeting should be 
present and should be instructed as to the question to be 
brought before the House of Delegates. In that way the state 
society would get an idea as to what the county societies and 
the profession generally want. 

Dr. H. W. Abraham of Appleton presented a paper on “The 
Year’s Program of the County Society; How Can We Promote 
Greater Scientific Interests?” in which he said: The scientific 
program of a medical society is not the most important fune- 
tion of that body. Perfect organization, which includes the 
best of good fellowship, is the primal object, To be successful, 
both scientifically and financially, it is necessary to system- 
atize and organize after the manner of a great business enter- 
prise. The scientific program should be the postgraduate school 
of the profession. Every man should have some favorite line 
of study each year and should give the results of his studies— 
clinical experiences, study and review of the literature along 
some particular line, or original investigation. The program 
should be the subject of considerable inquiry on the part of 
the committee. Hunt out a number of individuals having a 
special interest in some particular subject; give them plenty 
of time to prepare. As a general rule, a paper should not take 
up a subject in the order of a text-book. It would stimulate 
interest and discussion if papers were so written as to empha- 
size the advances made, by comparison of old with new 
methods. Each year’s program might have a paper on the 
newer methods of diagnosis brought out during the year; 
another on advances in therapeutics; another on new surgical 
methods, and so forth. The progress made each year in med- 
ical chemistry and physiology should be brought before the 
society. Many do not take medical periodicals, and would be 
more interested in the scientific aspects of medicine by thor- 
ough discussion. Cases in which a post-mortem examination 
has shown a mistake in diagnosis should be carefully written 
up, bringing out the clinical symptoms and signs that lead to 
the diagnosis, as such papers furnish a rich field for discussion 
and are of great practical value. Questions of medical ethics 
should be brought before the members for discussion. A 
paper should be read at least once a year on the work done by 
the American Medical Association. Personal work on the part 
of officers, especially the secretary, as to the obligation to do 
good work, which rests on those presenting papers, would be 
of value. 

To sum up, a program is interesting: 1. When the papers 
are brief. 2. When they stimulate discussion. 3. When they 
arouse interest for further reading. 4. When they give the 
results of original work. 5. When stating clearly the advances 
made in medical science. 6. When they show originality in 
arrangement and composition. 

Dr. M. V. DeWire of Sharon presented a paper on “The 
Business Side of the Secretary’s Work.” He said: In the 
majority of instances the work of the county secretary includes 
the management of the whole society; keeping the records: 
collecting dues; remitting to the state society; incurring 
expenses and paying bills; arranging for time and place of 
meeting; working up the program; looking after social fea- 
tures; arranging for the clinical cases; printing and mailing 
programs; soliciting new members and keeping the machinery 
of the society well oiled and in good running order. The 
number of meetings each year will vary with the number of 
members, their convenience in getting together and transpor- 
tation facilities. The arrangement of the program will depend 
largely on the turn of mind of the majority of the members 
and as to whether they are surgeons, obstetricians, internists, 
ete.. It is well to alternate the subjects, and it is advantage- 
ous to make here a symposium on the subject so as to be 
able to discuss it from all angles. The programs should not be 
too long, but should give ample time for discussion. Social 
features are an advantage. It is best to arrange a program 
for at least three months in advance. Clinical cases are a 
great help and serve to make a deeper impression of the points 
brought out. Members should be urged to bring such cases 
before the meeting, and patients can often be persuaded to 
come by explaining that they will get the benefit of the 
experience of the entire society., Invitations should be printed 
and mailed at least a week before the meeting. 
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As to little infractions of the “Principles of Ethics,” 
and ingenuity on the part of the secretary are required. In 
nine cases out of ten, by seeing the member and talking to 
him you can usually show him his mistake, and he will be 
grateful to you for calling his attention to it. Use all the tact 
you have, all you can borrow and then use more tact. 

Dr. J. H. Cleary of Kenosha presented a paper on “Social 
Features of the County Society.” He said: Man is pre- 
eminently a social animal, and doctors are no exception. The 
mere gathering together in a society constitutes a social fea- 
ture of no mean standing and proves the prime importance of 
the social element in all human organizations. In order to 
hold the continued interest of a body of men it is necessary to 


contribute to their mental or material welfare or to amuse 4 


them and most frequently both are necessary. A doctor's life 
being a serious one, anything that takes his mind from his 
daily work and furnishes relaxation assumes greater import- 
ance in medical organizations than in most other societies. 
Under the new era of systematic organization in medicine the 
need for social features in basic societies becomes more appar- 
ent. Bickering and enmity cannot long endure the mellow 
sunshine of the social hour. We must consider the opportuni- 
ties for social features. In our county we find that holding 
meetings at the homes of members by invitation guarantees 
successful meetings, with only sufficient formality to conduct 
the business of the society. The spirit of sociability and good 


fellowship prevails. Special amusements provided will depend: 


on circumstances and available talent and varies in different 


communities. During the summer months one or two mect- 


ings may be held in the country, and in counties having inland 
lakes they should be utilized to the fullest extent. Why not 
make these summer diversions old-fashioned picnics and bring 
the ladies? Only too frequently differences are carried into 
the families of physicians, and the presence of the families 
would contribute to the desired harmony and a better acquaint- 
ance. The annual meeting should be a feature of the county 
society, and should be made a special occasion. The business 
being completed in a short time, the social features can be 
elaborated, and may consist of a banquet and accompanying 
features. Special meetings may be provided or a 
meeting may be utilized in which to collaborate with neigh- 
boring counties. We have had some experience with these 
joint meetings in Kenosha and they were very enjoyable 
affairs. The social features of the county society should be in 
charge of a special committee, and not left to the overworked 
county secretary. 
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COMING EXAMINATIONS 
ILLinots: Coliseum, Chicago, July 20-22. Sec., Dr. James A. Egan, 
Springfield. 


Main: Augusta. July 19-20. Sec., Dr. F. W. Searle, Portland. 
Onto; Cincinnati, July 19-21. Sec., Dr. Geo. H. Watson, Columbus. 


— 


Minnesota April Report 

Dr. W. S. Fullerton, secretary of the Minnesota State Board 
of Medical Examiners, reports the examination held at St. 
Paul, April 5-8, 1910. Aside from the written examination, 
practical tests were given in anatomy, pathology, histology, 
bacteriology and urinalysis. The number of subjects examined 
in was 10; total number of questions asked, 100; percentage 
required to pass, 75. The total number of candidates exam- 
ined was 18, of whom 16 passed and 2 failed. Ten reciprocal 
licenses were granted at this examination. The following col- 
leges were represented: 


PASSED Year Per 
College Grad. 
College of Phys cians and Surgeons, Chicago... ... 11905) 85.4 
Johns Hopkins University 83 1.1 
University 2 —.— 91 2 
1 innesota, Coll. of Med. (1903) 80.6; (1908) 79.6, 81.2 
Hamline University... 61909 775 
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Cornell University Medical College 
Hahnemann M 1 Coll. and Hosp. Phtiadelphia. 188 
Uni anipes. 83.8 
FAILED 
Modient of the Pacific. ........ 66.1 
Laval University, Quebec.......... 1885 72 
LICENSED THROUGH RECIPROCITY 
Year 
College Grad. with 
ollege o ns and Surgeons, Chicago ** inois 
Illinois Medical College Illinois 
Northwestern University Medical School... ... (2. 1908) Ininois 
of Physicians — Surgeons, Keokuk... .. (1884) lowa 
“Louis, — r ictans and Surgeons... inois 


California April Report 

Dr. Charles L. Tisdale, secretary of the California State 
Board of Medical Examiners, reports the written examination 
held at San Francisco, April 5-8, 1910. The number of sub- 
jects examined in was 10; total number of questions asked, 
100; percentage required to pass, 75. The total number of 
candidates examined was 90. of whom 73 passed, including 13 
osteopaths, and 17 failed, including 3 osteopaths. The follow- 

ing colleges were represented: 
PASSED Year Per 
College Grad. = 


Medal (1907) 84.2; (1908) 91.6; (1909 
Hahnemann Medical ‘ollege the Pacific 718685 (1900) 80.5, 


S1.1. 
of Physicians and Surgeons, San Franci 11 
81.2 (1907) 73, 77.8 41908 84.6; (1909) 
University of Southern California (1905) 79.2: (1908) 768 Is (1909) 
7: 


California Eclectic Medical College 
College of and Surgeons, Los Angeles. . (1909 7 
Unive .. (1897) 82.4 
Yale Medical (1904) 88.9 
— College of Physicians and 1190 92.2 
Col of Pays. and Surg Chicago 7) DBS: (1905) 7 
N h western University” Tus I. Chicago. (1907) 
ahnemann ‘o an tal, € . (190 *. 
6000040500 405 82 
State University of lowa, College of Medicine (1800) 91.9; (1907) 
University of Louisville (1893) 82.7 
Kentucky School of Medicine SSM) 82.8 
Tulane University of Louisiana................ 1905) 81.9 
Johns H c 60.0 600006 11908 
Baltimore (1906) 83 
93 of Michigan, College of Medicine (1880 82.6; (1895) 
Harvard Medical School (1910) 85.7 
4 t III (1900 84.5 
University of the City of New Vork (1dr, 93.7: (1891 85.3 
Univ. and Bellevue Hosp. Medical College (1909 S6.4 
Coll. of Phys. and — 1 New York (1885) 88.3 (1908) 78.4 
Hospital M (1886) 93.6 
Weste 11907) sl 
Cleveland ‘ ‘ollege of — and Surgeons..... (1898) 
149008» 4 
Hahnemann Medical Cc ‘Medici 'Cotiege (19000) 
Western Medical College 82.7 
Jefferson Medical College 118575 77.7; (1895) 78.6 
Vanderbilt Unive 660060086608 (1909) 75, 84.5 
University of Vermont OS 
aval University, Quebee .......... (1903) 75.6 (1904) 76.3 
University of Toronto, Ontario.................. 1907) 87.5 
Vniversity ef Dublin, (1877) 97 7 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical College (1879) 96.5 
FAILED 
Col of ns Surgeons, Los Angeles. . (1906 69.8 
California Eclectic Medical College 4 718 
Coll. . & n Francisco (1903) 60; (1909) 73.6 
71 
Hospital College of Medic Louisville ‘ “4.2 
Tulane (1808) 2.1 
Kansas ( Medical 11891 73.3 
Cleveland College of Phy clans and Surgeons... .( 1884) 277.3 
Je@fereon Medical College +1884) 978.1 


Hahnemann Medical C Vhiladeiphia........ (1900 73.4 
* Fell below 60 per cent. in one or more branches. 


The following questions were asked: 


ANATOMY 


ous from the lateral woutetetes to Se 
Describe the ra tes. 3. Name 


1. Tra 
Spinale 
bones of the tarsus. Use diagram. 4. Indicate, on the diagram. the 
points of exit from the pelvis of the following nerves: External! 
cutaneous, anterior crural, genitocrural, obturator, sciatic, pudic. 
superior gluteal. 5. Indicate, on the diagram, the course of the 
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common, Internal 2 external Hiace arteries. What veins are 

without valves? i cranial nerves are distributed to musc 
only, I. e., are m 8S. Give — of the lungs and 
Seems hi on the anterior chest wa m. N. Give ort- 
gin and course of the eleventh cranial nerve hy ar as its exit from 
the skull. 10. What are the characteristics of arthrodial joints? 
Give five examples of this ~ ed — joints. 11. What is the ischio- 
= fossa, how t does it contain? 12. When the 
with palm tere inences at 


is hangi what 
ahoulder, and wrist are — in line? 
HIisToLogy 
1. (a) Name the structures — in 


red bone marrow: (b) give 
unt ion of red bene marrow.* 2. Draw diagram titestrating 
lung tissue, naming different — . Explain the difference 


From which germ yers are the eae derived: 
Pancreas, spleen, large intestine, salivary glands, — 6. 
a transverse section of the brain, at a point just 
ms varolii. Name most im 1 parts. 7. 
rating a cell and name all the necessary con 
the structure of the liver. 9. — 
white and gray matter of the bra re serentnal 12 
——— organs which are so supplied. 11. identity, slides. 12. Identify 


BACTERIOLOGY 


What are the differences in structure, methods of 114 — 
tion sporulation, ten between the. blasmycetes or yeasts and ba 
* 


2. What changes are on culture media 4 — 
Bacillus coli communis is grown; (a) on gelatine, 2 in milk, (c) 
in dextrose, (d in lactose. 3. Describe the condition y to 
successfully grow Bacillus tetani and 11 n a st cul- 
ture in agar or gelatin about the sixth da What is the differ- 
ence between an antitoxin and a bacterial vaccine? Na our 


pathogenic anaerobic bacteria. 6. Differentiate between the bacillus 
of tuberculosis and Bacillus lepra taking into consideration staining. 
n tissues a ation to tissue cells of 


ree 

. Name ten pathogenic bacteria that are Gram 
t do you understand t opsonic index? 10. 
ou sterilize (a) a culture tube of gelatin, (b) 2 glass 
= with rubber stopper, (c) a 1 tinum le 

11. Identification of cultures. 12. Identification of. 


CHEMISTRY 


1. What is the in most headache powders? Its effect? 
2. Ment ae substances commonly in 
re state in med That does the presence of an ab- 
quantity of ——5 in drinking water indicate? 4. How 
woud you detect the presence of bile in the urine? Give two tests. 
5. Give the — Ly % oa and 1 of fats in nor- 
mal cow's a woman Stent the 
that contains choleaterin, 


us poi- 
illustrate (a) 
tion, (ic) diffusion, (d) osmosis, 
9. —1 form is nitrogen 2 
Give the prope nit 


from the body? rties of 
What is the chemica 2 my N arious renal calculi? i 
Men te for each of ‘the following: (a) Phenol, 
(c) sulphuric acid, (d) mereurſe chlorid. 
oxalie acid. 12. t are the distinguishing characteristics 
urates and uric acid as found in the estan? Give test for uric acid. 


absc 
n what 


the volume of the | brain. 
function and fate of gly 
brain of 


PHYSIOLOGY 
1. How and where is formed? 2. Discuss and its 
causation. 3. Discuss pricy the influence of the —1 1 em on 
the digestive secretions. * Desc the movements of t intes- 
Coes during digestion. 5. (a) Explain the effect of expiration on 
1 


ib) 
What is t 


What practical, value h has t 
and action of muscles conce 
10. Do we determine the function of a nerve 


. Give nerve suppl 
- of the eyeball. 


by the location or function of the center from which it comes or 
— its peripheral connections? Give your reasons. 11. What is the 
ect of a destructive lesion in t 


he posterior limb of the internal 
capsule? 12. To — — extent is the secretion of r nerv- 
ous control?’ Vascular? 
PATHOLOGY 
yy the difference in the patho 


cha which take 
1 of the tissues 
Give the pat 


logic 
and those whi take es, the in 


t are the postmortem 
tus in (a) children: (b, in adults of midd 
advanced age? Wh 


melli- 
(e in pout of 
pressure in adults 


at is the average 
from 50 to age measured in atte of * “se 
describe the 1— 41 this pressure is exceeded for ra 


time. 6. In fie what variety of malignant growths — 
1 r what conditions is cerebral embolism 

7 a -vessels are most likely to be 
. Deseribe the local lesion caused by infection 
by anthrax bacilli; the general or systemic effects and state how 
infection usually occurs. b. Describe the condition 1— in acute 
— 1 of the heart. Give the immediate and predisposing causes 


the usual final result. 10. State fully why urinary bladder dis- 
rs are so frequent and so resistant to treatment in both elder! 
men and in elderly women. 11. Identify 2 slides. 12. Identity 2 
HYGIENE 
measures wou adopt to vent es 0 pho 
fever during an epidemic? 3, What A * tan k? Descri con- 
struct and explain it acts. hat — 


4 
should be adopted in caring for tuberculous patients? 


5. Name five 
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intestinal parasites, and give a 

tion of ch. 6. Give three ways of — a room 
— 1 also two methods with other disinfectants. 7. What 
ect have venereal diseases on the — am ge of the human 
S. does the 


vaccination and give the course 
10. What is — period of incubation of the fol- 
Piague, small diphtheria, scarlatina. 

— ‘traps on all waste , is What 
if there T Describe 


of the most common 


two — of water filter. 


filter 
OBSTETRICS 
1. What zymotic 1 are liable to affect the —— 
| woman, and how? 2. How 


puerpera soon after the co tion, 

the second stage of labor sl should the ‘umbilical be Tiga re 

dressed? What are the dangers of impro 724 ressing What 

— are liable to occur to the birth cana dorian labor? * Under 
at circumstances are anesthetics indicated in labor? 


does h 

would you determine if a child is premature at birth 7. 
ate between retained and adherent placenta; the manage of 
each, 8. W 1 6 the 
be per- 


Differen- 
tiate from true 
11. Giv 


ve the ph: 
if any. 
nagement. 


12. What 
GYNECOLOGY 


1. Give the conditions justifying rative measures in fixed retro- 
acement of the uterus. 2. Desc a pelvic hematocele and give 

the usual cause. 3. What is * pathology of 1 of ** cellulitis and 
hat are the hysical signs ’ important 
of sterility. 5. Differentiate — a pudendal 
dal hematocele. * What do you b 

or perineorrhaphy ? Give tho 


endocervicitis. S. Desc case of 
some v. Discuss the matter 
ot the uterus a 


use a 

of the ‘vule vulva “and 
Name the muscles of the m and give 
perineal body. 


GENERAL DIAGNOSIS 


urisy wi 
lague. . Give 


h effusion. 


mis of cancer of 
it from 

ve 

a transverse myelitis. 12. 2522 the symptoms of cholelith- 


_ Book Notices 


ollege, N ew York City. Second tion. 1 „ $3 net. 
rp. 2, with 13 illustrations. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 

This is an important publication and deserves more than pass- 
ing notice. Not only does this bring the whole subject up to 
date, but several of the chapters are practically rewritten, so 
great has been the advance in knowledge since the appearance 
of the first edition three years ago. 

In the introductory chapter the author reviews the progress 
in our knowledge of nutrition, beginning with the “Aphorisms” 
of Sanctorius and following with a rather detailed account of 
the work of Lavoisier, Liebig. von Voit, Pettenkoffer, Pflüger, 
Rubner, and many others less widely known. Some funda- 
mentally important truths of nutrition may well be quoted in 
the author’s concise terms: “Metabolism in the body is not 
proportional to the combustibility of the substance outside 
the body; but protein, which burns with difficulty outside, 
metabolizes with the greatest ease; then carbohydrates; while 
fat, which readily burns outside, is the most difficultly com- 
bustible in the organism” (Voit). 

“The quantity of oxygen needed in metabolism depends on 
the kind of material that burns in the organism. . . . The 
absorption of oxygen does net cause metabolism, but rather 
the amount of metabolism determines the amount of oxygen 
to be absorbed. The metabolism of the tissues, through its 
oxygen requirement and its carbon dioxid production, changes 
the condition of the blood and thereby regulates respiration.” 

An intelligent basis for the understanding of the process of 
nutrition is best acquired by a study of the organism when it 
is living at the expense of materials stored within itself, as it 


THE 


= 
human body? What means would you adopt to prevent its sp da? 
Describe the t 
successful case. 
diseases : 
11. hat is the « 
danger to health 
at should be accomplish bY a ge 
between the mucosa of the endometrium and that of the vaginal por- 
on cory 12 ake drawing. . Give 5 
vaginal tampo 
chancre. 12. 
functions of t 
—-— 
— 

1. Give the physical si (im 2. Give 
the symptoms of bubonic p symptoms and phys- 
ical signs of aortic insuffic failing compensation. 
4. Give varieties, etiology and symptoms of chorea. 5. Give the 
symptoms of tabes dorsalis. 6. Describe a Colles’ fracture. 7. Give 
the poin 
stomach, 
diabetes 

soning’ Explain 10. Dese 
capillary attract toms of 
jasis. 
— — .—̃— — — 
1 and that of lower animals? 8. Under 
what circumstances 
of different nerve tru 
gross and microscopic changes which 
and kidneys as a result of prolonged : 


Voueme LY 
Numper 3 


does in starvation. In the chapter on starvation is explained 
that during starvation an animal lives on its fat and protein 
and that its length of life depends on these. When there is no 
fat, protein may burn exclusively, therefore “the quantity of 
the protein metabolism in starvation depends on the amount 
of fat in the body.” “The actual loss of body weight is greater 
when protein is the source of energy than when the energy is 
derived from fat,” because it requires 33 gm. of protein to 
yield 26.4 calories of heat, while 2.8 gm. of fat will yield the 
same. 

The chapter on the regulation of temperature is a most 
important one. Warm-blooded animals maintain an even tem- 
perature through the interaction of two factors: (1) heat 
generation (thermogenesis) through tissue metabolism; and 
(2) loss of heat from surface (thermolysis) through radiation, 
conduction and evaporation of water. 

Metabolism i- proportional to the superficial area of an 
animal, but other factors, such as low external temperature, 
cold baths, wind, humidity and clothing influence metabolism 
and also modify the loss of heat from the surface of the body. 

The recent interest in the “low protein” diet advocated by 
Chittenden gives the chapters on the influence of protein food 
an especial importance. Proteins are now definitely known to 
be constructed of chains of amino-acids. After citing the work 
of Emil Fischer in building up protein bodies synthetically, 
describing the products of their hydrolytic cleavage and the 
methods of the construction of musele, gland, nerve and other 
tissue by their synthesis after absorption, Lusk says that 
any excess of protein ingested is promptly catabolized, or fat 
may be deposited. He discusses the influence of fat and car- 
bohydrates on metabolism and refers to the experiments of 
Meissl and Strohmer, Voit, C. Lehmann and Rubner, in which 
it was shown by experiments on pigs, geese and dogs that the 
capability of building up fat out of carbohydrates is wide- 
spread in the animal kingdom. It is valuable to know that 
one may diet an obese patient on a food containing little 
protein and two-thirds of the body’s energy requirement 
without danger of protein loss, the other third of the energy 
being furnished by the body fat. 

In the chapter on the “Influence of Mechanical Work on 
Metabolism” the author shows that the muscular work does 
not increase protein metabolism, quantitatively, or change it 
in character. The power to accomplish muscular work is not 
usually derived from protein metabolism, but from the com- 
bustion of sugar and fat; therefore physical exercise requiring 
fat consumption without concomitant destruction of protein 
must be of the greatest value in the treatment of obesity. 
The increased output of carbon dioxid due to mechanical work 
is always directly proportional to the work accomplished. 

Lusk reports the influence of alcohol or muscular work, as 
studied by Shumburg and by Hellsten. Both of these investi- 
gators found a temporary increase in working power of the 
muscle, “but after twelve to forty minutes there is a decrease 
in power which lasts for two hours. No such depression occurs 
after taking sugar. It is obvious that alcohol is not beneficial 
when muscular work is to be accomplished.” 

The influence of training is to make the use of body energy 
more economical. 

Later chapters of this valuable work are devoted to: “A 
Normal Diet;” “Food Requirement During the Period of 
Growth;” “Metabolism in Anemia, in Diabetes, in Fever;” 
“Purin Metabolism—Gout,” and finally Chapter XV gives a 
summary of the theory of Metabolism. The chapters on diet 
and metabolism in disease are of especial value to the 
clinician. 

The theory of metabolism is a valuable formulation of the 
known facts and closes with the following sentences: “Living 

sm metabolizes in accordance with its necessities at 
the time and never more. A large supply of nutrient materials 
will not incrense cell metabolism. If food is ingested above 
the requirement of the organism any excess will be retained 
in the body (unless it has passed out unabsorbed). However 
clearly formulated the laws of metabolism may be—and many 
of them are as fixed and definite as are the laws of physics and 
chemistry—still the primary cause of metabolism 1emains a 
hidden secret of the living bioplasm.“ 
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The widespread interest in the subject of nutrition at the 
present time makes this a timely and valuable addition to the 
literature of the subject. 

HYGIeNe axnp Mora A Manual for 
Giving an Outline of the Medical, Social and Legal As 

seases. By Lavinia I. Dock, R. N. 


‘enereal 
H tal Training School. Cloth. Price, $1. 25 net. Pp. 200. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's 1910 


This hook, after vividly describing the so-called social dis- 
eases, syphilis, gonorrhea and chancroid, historically, clinically 
and from their sociologic aspects, plunges into the subject of 
prostitution; giving the history of legislation on the subject. 
Segregation, regulation and licensing of prostitution are all 
condemned unsparingly. The author then - discusses white 
slavery and the age of consent, and scathingly arraigns legi<- 
lators, ministers and the medical profession, as well as the 
male population in general, for their indifference or positive 
opposition to measures for the betterment of the condition of 
women in this respect. She acknowledges, however, that 
through the efforts of various societies and individuals, prin- 
cipally supported by women, there is recently an awakening 
on these subjects that promises much for the future, and gives 
the medical profession especial credit for endorsing and 
porting the proposition that continence is not inimical to 
health. After giving a practical outline of measures for pre- 
venting, through prophylactic education in the hygiene of sex, 
and by other means, many of the evil consequences of what 
she calls “commercialized prostitution,” and the social diseases, 
the author, who has evidently studied long and thought much 
and deeply on these questions, advocates as the real solution 
of the problem equal standards of purity for the two sexes 
and woman suffrage. However one may feel about the latter 
conclusion, the book certainly presents in a strong manner 
the truth about evils which cry aloud for some solution, and 
should help in bringing about the enlightenment of the public. 
It will undoubtedly bear a goodly share in arriving at what- 
ever measure of success is attained in that direction. 

Tun Exrecration or Lire oF THE CONSUMPTIVE AFTER 
TORIUM TREATMENT. By Noel D. Rardswell, M. D., 


n- 
tendent, King Edward vil Sanatorium. Cioth. © Price, $1.50 Pp. 
130. New York: Oxford University Press, 19 


The problem of life expectancy in the 2 class 
requires for its solution accurate life-histories of a large num- 
ber of patients subsequent to their discharge from sanatoria. 
Such histories have not been available, partly because of the 
difficulty of keeping in touch with discharged patients and 
partly because results have not confirmed the prophesies of 
some ardent advocates of sanatorium treatment. Dr. Bards- 
well has made a small but valuable contribution in this record 
of 241 cases of tuberculosis, which includes 62 cases of incip- 
ient disease, 95 of moderately advanced and 84 of far- 
advanced cases. He believes that his statistics indicate that a 
permanent recovery may be expected in from 70 to 80 per 
cent. of cases of early consumption, in from 40 to 60 per cent. 
of moderately advanced cases and in 8 to 10 per cent. of the 
far advanced cases. If like statistics from many observers 
can be steadily collected and critically and impartially 
ahalyzed, we may, in time, arrive at the consumptive’s expec- 
tation of life and at the same time ascertain the true value of 
the sanatorium and other treatment. 


A History or THE Leno Haarer By K M. Morris. Cloth 


> net. 1 with illustrations. New Vork: Longmans, 
Green and. Ca, [1910]. 


Those who imagine from the title of this book that it is a 
dry and prosy chronicle of facts relating to the institution 
named in the title will be agreeably surprised. The author 
has really painted a panoramic picture of the progress of medi- 
cine and surgery from the time of the founding of the London 
Hospital, in 1740, to the present time. More than that; he 
has given in interesting detail the conditions obtaining among 
such of the poor and needy as, when ill, applied to this hospital 
for relief. The book is indeed a history, and a most instructive 
one, of British medicine, with the London Hospital for a cen- 
tral theme. To read it is to admire the magnificent pioneer 
work of those who have gone before and to be thankful that 
one is living in the twentieth century. Having read it, one 
has a clearer conception of what the British system of sup- 
porting hospitals by voluntary contributions means. 


— 

55 
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Tur Diseases or INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
Use of Students ons Practitioners © — ine. 4 17 
M. D., Attending to the Moun 

Cloth. rice ital 


Price, 10), 044, with 244 alt at 
delphia : Lea & Febiger 271010 
This edition is considerably enlarged, thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. The book reflects the mature experience 
of a keen observer. It is reliable throughout, is abundantly 
illustrated, and is, in every way, well balanced, both as a text- 
hook for the student and as a reference book for the general 
practitioner, The chapters on certain subjects with which the 
author is perhaps most naturally associated in our minds, 
such as those on meningitis, the acute infectious diseases, etc,, 
are especially noteworthy. The chapters dealing with infant- 
feeding «nd nutritional aisturbances in infancy reflect to a 
large extent and in a very refreshing, though conservative, 
manner the recent advances in our knowledge of that subject. 
The book can be safely recommended as one of the best expo- 
nents of American pediatrics. 
Tue Coxerest or By Woods — — 
Author of “Studies in 1 — Comparative Pathology,” 
and of Med New York Dot clinic, ete. Cloth. 
Vrice, $1 ton: Houghton 


Mifflin 1910 


Woods Hutchinson is a sort of hygienic John the Baptist 
and goes forth preaching in the wilderness of the lay world. 
He discusses the enemy—tuberculosis—what happens to the 
bacillus in the human body, the weapons for the fight against 
the enemy, how to get fresh air and sunlight (he considers food 
in reality as the greatest foe of consumption), discusses intelli- 
gent idleness, the question of the camp and country, the 
financial question, the expense of treating tuberculosis, the 
matters of climate and health and ends with specifications for 
the open-air treatment of tuberculosis at home. The book is 
hopeful, encouraging, and can be heartily commended. 


AND FORMULARY. 


famacusryess WRITING By John M. Swan, 


MIV, Associate Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Medico-Chirur- 
1 Coll Flexible leather. Price, $1.25 net 
“Phila Saunders Co., 1910. 


This is an excellent little ‘manual, Owing to the multitude 
of private formulas and “ethical” proprietary remedies, the 
average student who graduates is unable to write a prescrip- 
tion correctly. This little manual takes up the construction of 
prescriptions, Latin forms and terminations, the Pharma- 
copeia, weights and measures, doses, abbreviations and incom- 
patibilities and has an appendix of more than 100 pages devoted 
to a formulary for various conditions, alphabetically arranged. 
THE INFLUENCE OF STRONG, WINDS ON 
THE PRevALeNce or Purnisis. By M NM 

n to the * and Exeter 


* 
pene Pp. 108, * illustrations. 
Lewis, 136 Gower . . C.. 1910 


This work shows an enormous amount of detail work and it 
is regrettable that it can be of little value save to the statisti- 
cian. Few conclusions of value are made—the most important 
probably being that the prevalence of strong rainy winds 
appears to be remarkably associated with the increased prev- 
alance of tuberculosis, while the absence of such winds appears 
to correspond strikingly with the rarity of the disease. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
Fifteentk Annual Meeting, held in St. Louis, June § and 6, 1910 


The President, Dr. James II. Meat, of Pasadena, 
in the Chair 


The officers elected were given in Tne JouRNAL June IS, p. 


Report of Committee on Essential Subjects to Be Taught in a 
Medical School 


Dr. Epwarp Jackson (Chairman), Denver: A most urgent 
present need regarding medical education is careful consider- 
ation of just what matter should be placed before the student 
by the teacher of each subject in the medical curriculum, The 
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paramount need is wise selection. The giving to each indi- 
vidual teacher absolute control of the matter of selection and 
of a certain portion of the time and energy of each medical 
student, with little attempt to closely co-ordinate his own 
with the work of the different departments, has developed a 
state of pedagogic anarchy. A proper corrective would be a 
general discussion in which the suggestions of the teacher of 
one branch should be criticised by the teachers of the other 
branches. 

In this connection it would seem advisable that the 
Academy should devote a mid-year conference, held probably 
in connection with the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, to the discussion of this general subject. The underlying 
thought of papers presented at such a conference should be 
to seek an agreement as to the relative order of the importance 
in the training of the topics to be taught in a particular 
branch. In making such selection of topies certain general 
needs and facts must be acknowledged as fixing their relative 
values in the required course. For example: 

The general developmental value of the topic, especially 
in the fundamental branches. Some natural order of develop- 
ment, and the practicability of studying certain things better 
in college while others may be as well or more readily studied 
afterwards. The need of mutual understanding among physi- 
cians in giving professional unity; the appreciation by each 
of work in all branches with ability to appropriate that which 
can be made useful in one’s own work. The facts that every 
graduate should be fitted to render some definite practical 
service to the community before he is heralded as a doctor of 
medicine, and that the required undergraduate training is the 
beginning of a process normally to continue throughout the 
whole professional life. 

While, for development in conformity to individual. tastes 
and desires, some freedom must be given from the beginning, 
the full latitude in this respect must be left for the post- 
graduate period of development. 


Educational Principles Involved in the Combined Course in 
Arts and Medicine 


Dr. A. Ross Hitt, University of Missouri, Columbia: The 
arrangement by which a student pursues general courses in 
letters and science for two or three years, then for a year 
or two follows about equally fundamental courses in the 
sciences of anatomy and physiology with vocational or pro- 
fessional motive to stimulate his interest, but with an empha- 
sis on the spirit of discovery and on scientific method, then 
spends two or more years in specifically professional training 
with the hospital clinies for his laboratory, seems to recog- 
nize the normal development of special interests and the 
gradual growth of professional insight toward that maturity 
of judgment which is demanded of even the beginner in the 
field of medical practice; while it saves the immature student 
from the pursuit of that narrow practicality which forever 
limits his power to think and his ability to grow and adapt 
his judgment to new conditions and new scientific discoveries. 
To object to it on the ground that it means counting one 
and the same course to two degrees is purely formal and arbi- 
trary and would be considered puerile were it not for the 
educational standing of those who offer the objection. The 
severest criticism that seems at all fair to pass on the com- 
bined course is that it is good enough for those who will not 
adopt a better plan, the better plan being the requirement 
of the A.B, degree of candidates for entrance to the school of 
medicine, 

The ultimate solution of the problem of how to secure suffi- 
cient breadth of preliminary training for the medical student 
without unduly prolonging the period of preparation seems 
to lie in the improvement of our elementary schools, which 
are now wasting about two years of the average pupil’s time. 
When the present standard for the A.B. degree will have 
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been attained by normal, unretarded youth at twenty instead 
of twenty-two years, the requirement of an A.B. degree, repre- 
senting in the main humanistic culture, will become a rhe 
standard for admission to schools of medicine, and the com- 
bined course will become inadvisable. Till then it seems not 
only to furnish a reasonable standard of requirement, but to 
be based on sound educational principles. 


Is the Profession Losing Its Grip? 


Dra. Cuartes McIntyre, Easton, Pa.: Physicians of to-day 
do not occupy the same relation to the world of education 
and science as they did in the middle of the last century. 
Many doctors of medicine were teaching general science and 
other subjects in colleges in the decade 1841-1850, while to-day 
in these colleges not a single M.D. occupies a corresponding 
chair. On the other hand, it is a frequent occurrence to find 
men without the M.D. degree holding prominent chairs in 
medical colleges, serving as directors of health departments 
of our municipalities and writing school physiologies. The 
question is raised, is not the condition due to the narrowing 
influences of the early specializing in the present scheme for 
medical education? Professor Dewey, of Columbia, is quoted as 
saying that much of the science teaching has failed to be a 
means of liberal education because of the faulty method of 
many of the teachers, and the assertion is made that the 
temptation to pursue the faulty method is greater in the 
medical college than in the undergraduate department. It 
may, perhaps, be said that the present system of education 
is not a success because its promoters are desirous of so many 
changes requiring more time. It seems pertinent to question 
the correctness of the principle of the present scheme, and 
to suggest that more attention be paid to the preliminary 
general education than now, teaching thoroughly the rudi- 
ments of medicine in the medical course, and transferring 
much that is now attempted to elective postgraduate work. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. E. P. Lyon, St. Louis: My own observations have 
shown me that the man with the two years’ training, the man 
who takes six years of college and medical work, is able 
to advance to a much higher degree of attainment than the 
man who goes into the medical schvol from the high school. 
1 believe the combined course is the ideal toward which we 
should all work in medical education. I agree with Dr. Jack- 
son in his reference to a state of “pedagogic anarchy” in some 
medical schools. It would seem that there ought to be a medi- 
cal normal school in which men could learn how to teach. 
In my opinion the main reason why men who devote their 
entire time to the fundamental sciences should be encouraged 
to teach these subjects rather than practitioners is that most 
of them are graduates of laboratories in which they have 
had to do some teaching and are men pre-eminently interested 
along this line. 

Dr. THomas D. Davis, Pittsburg: The trouble with our 
medica! educational institutions to-day is that they are trying 
to make too much out of students and demanding of them 
many things that are impracticable. No one should leave 
college with the idea of being equipped as a specialist. That 
is the work of the post-graduate school. 

Dr. J. E. Tuckerman, Cleveland: The man who would 
be fitted by temperament, by natural ability, to take up the 
study of medicine has no need to waste, as he now does below 
the college course, two to four years. We must begin far 
down in our educational system to put it on a proper basis. 
If we say that laboratory teaching should be done entirely 
by laboratory men, we run into another difficulty. I have 
known efficient chemical laboratory men to be ignorant of 
clinical facts concerning drugs about which they were teach- 
ing. 

Shall the Ph.D. Be Granted for Work in the Surgical Sciences? 


Dr. Artuur E. Hertzver, Rosedale, Kan.: The functions of 
a university are humanistic, scientific and practical. The 
practical can reach its highest perfection only when based 
on the humanistic and the scientific. The science of medicine is 
a department of biology. Applied medicine is but the dis- 
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covery and application of forces which negate the counteract- 
ing forces as revealed by pathology. Chemistry, anatomy, 
1 and pathology are now accorded academic recogni- 
tion. With men and equipment equal to those now available 
for the fundamental branches, surgery would reach and main- 
tain the same high scientific level. So-called practical medi- 
cine is but an apology for the lack of scientifie methods, with 
the introduction of scientific methods. Practical medicine will 
give place to the “applied science of medicine.” With the 
granting of university rank the science of surgery will share 
the benefits of definite organization and will profit by the 
humanistic spirit of the university, and will encourage picked 
young men who desire to devote themselves to scientific careers 
to select surgery as the field of their activities as the funda- 
mental branches have in the past. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Henry B. Warp, Champaign, III.: The answer to Dr. 
Hertzler’s question must be traced to present conditions, For 
the granting of the Ph.D. in the surgical sciences there must 
be in the curriculum opportunity to do research work. The 
intensiveness also of an institution is a factor. The man who 
would take the degree must have the opportunity to go far 
beyond the limits of ordinary instruction. How many of our 
colleges are prepared to offer this opportunity? In the matter 
of adequate teaching, the man who shal! successfully direct 
the work of the student for the degree of Ph.D. must be one 
who has the vision of the prophet, one who seees beyond the 
limits of the known, who has sufficient grasp and insight into 
the future to indicate to his disciple the successful lines of 
attack in mastering the unknown. And, while results depend 
largely on environment, fundamentally they depend on the 
individual student, and the question ultimately is one of 
mental caliber. Personally, I confidently look forward to the 
time when the medical schools of this country will not only in 
surgical sciences but in all branches offer the Ph.D. degree, and 
will carry their students to the point where they will thor- 
oughly deserve that degree. Then the contributions of Amer- 
ica to the advancement of medicine will be worthy of a great 
nation. 

Dr. Henry B. Hemenway, Evanston, III.: I hope the day is 
far distant when Professor Ward's proposition will come true. 
I would have the degree of M.D. stand for the very best we 
can get in medicine, allowing to those who have achieved 
something extraordinary an honorary degree. Let it be a 
purely honorary matter, not a matter of commercialism. I 
do hope, however, to see the time when the colleges all through 
the land will give a training which would be equal to that 
which might command the Ph.D. degree. 


Correlation of School Health Supervision With Other Health 
Agencies 


Dr. Ernest B. Hoac, Berkeley, Cal.: School health super- 
vision ought to be under the control of the Board of Education 
and not under the board of health in all places, with the 
possible exception of larger cities with well organized govern- 
ments. There ought to be a cooperation between the school 
health officers and the city health officers that there need be no 
duplication of effort. It is usually possible to bring varions 
health organizations such as the associated charities, the 
medical dispensaries, the dental dispensaries and certain social 
welfare societies under one general organization. In Berkeley 
all of these health agencies have been brought together under 
one roof with great economy of effort, effectiveness, time and 
money. 


The School System and the Child 


Dr. A. I. Benevicr, Buffalo, N. V.: In reference to the fre- 
quent condemnation of the modern system of education, it may 
be said that a system that has been increasingly bad should 
manifest itself by an increasing mortality in the rising gener- 
ation. On the contrary, there has been a decided decline of the 


death rate and an increase of the average longevity of about 


seven years in a generation. Much of the reputed ill-effects of 
our school system may be attributed to extrinsic causes, 
Many children are insufficiently fed and clad, and are over- 
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worked by their parents. The criticism that the school system 
treats the children wholesale instead of considering individual 
capabilities is but a reflection of the requirements of life in a 
republic. While in large cities the establishment of special 
courses for those above and below the average capability might 
be advisable, the present standards represent fairly well the 
capability of the majority of pupils. The school has been of 
immense benefit also in having corrected purely physical de- 
fects, the cause of dulness. The verdict of the chiid himself is 
distinctly favorable. Even proportionate to the population the 
high school attendance has doubled or quintupled in the last 
25 vears. This could scarcely be the case if the grammar school 
were either physically injurious, cruel, or inconsistent with the 
real needs of the people. 
DISCUSSION 


Dr. Tuomas D. Davis, Pittsburg: We do not give the public 
schools the high praise they deserve for what they accomplish 
in the small amount of time they have with the scholars. The 
charge is often made that the children are burdened with over- 
work, but I could cite instances showing that the strain is put 
on the child at home, and the school is wrongly charged with 
the nervous break thus wrought. 

Dr. Heven C. Puta, Providence, R. I.: How we look at the 
public schools depends on what we consider they are for. We 
consider that they are to make good citizens. The parents 
have been criticized very severely, but the public schools did 
not educate them to become good parents; consequently their 
children are not being well trained. That is one way in which 
the public schools are far behind the needs of the country. 
We have 500,000 tramps, and over 90 per cent. have been in 
our public schools. Why are they tramps if the public schools 
did their duty by them? We have a large class of paupers 
unable to support themselves and only a small proportion able 
to read and write. There is something about the education of 
the masses in this country that is at fault. I am entirely 
willing to grant a lot of good intention with regard to the 
public schools, but until we can supply institutions that will 
give teachers a better training, and have appointed committee- 
men who instead of being politicians, are up to the standards 
in their ideas with regard to education and what education is 
for, I think we must strive with every faculty we have to 
try to improve our public schools. 

Dr. Leartus Connor, Detroit: The importance of manual 
training in the schools ought to be emphasized. The severest 
criticism 1 have to make of the whole school system is that 
it magnifies the power of book knowledge to the detriment of 
the practical knowledge that enters into the life of a citizen. 

Du. Henry B. Warp, Champaign, II.: I agree with Dr. Put- 
nam that the schools are not doing what they ought, but that 
is not the fault of the schools. When we consider that the 
child spends one-tenth of his time under the influence of the 
teacher, it is unreasonable to charge the shortcomings in the 
case to this influence and ignore the other 90 per cent. of 
influence. The fundamental difficulties can never be righted 
exclusively by the school. There will be required the influence 
of the home to make the product of America higher and better 
in the next generation. 


The Social Aspect of the Gonococcal Infection of the Innocent 


Dr. W. A. Newman Dont Philadelphia: Disearding the 
statistics of the alarmists, who estimate that as many as 90 
per cent. of pelvic inflammatory cases in women are due to the 
infection, 50 per cent. may be attributed to this cause. Not 
only are there innocently infected women, but there has been 
marked increase of the infection in little girls. It is the con- 
cern of the medical profession to exert greater care in the 
“social” treatment. Social status does not afford immunity 
and social status does not guarantee personal purity. While 
the time may not be ripe for the state to require a medical 
certificate, the young woman’s parents may demand a clean 
bill of health. Especially should the profession avoid the fal- 
lacy that health and continence are not compatible. By no 
means during the presence of the disease should a gonorrheic 
marry. The disease is curable; when cured there is no danger 
of communication. 
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Ocular Disease in Hereditary Syphilis 

Du. S. D. Ristxr, Philadelphia: More than 60 per cent. of all 
cases of iritis applying for treatment are due to syphilis, and 
at least 35 per cent. of all blindness is the result of gonococcie 
infection during parturition. The vast majority of cases of 
interstitial or parenchymatous keratitis are unquestionably 
due to hereditary syphilis. Thus syphilis stands to-day, as it 
has stood for generation after generation, the darkest blot on 
the fair escutcheon of our Christian civilization. Attention 
should also be called to the very large group of patients suffer- 
ing from chronic forms of eye disease which are difficult to 
classify, but which are doubtless due to impaired general nutri- 
tion, the result of mild or less virulent doses of the infection. 


The Social Plagues and the Public Schools 


Du. Ina S. Wite, New York City: The state in compelling 
attendance at public schools tacitly assumes the responsibility 
of safeguarding children from all contagious and preventable 
diseases communicable at school. Books on school hygiene and 
medical inspection of schools do not refer to venereal diseases 
as part of a school problem. Medical examination of teach- 
ers demands more attention. Janitors, scrub women and 
attendants are known sources of venereal infection. Of the 
new admissions to schools for the blind in 1907, 25.21 per cent. 
were due to ophthalmia neonatorum. To educate the blind 
costs eleven times as much as to educate one with normal 
sight. The school problem consists principally in prevention 
by abolishing common drinking cups, towels, pencils, sponges, 
ete. Toilet facilities must be improved. Examination of geni- 
tals must include microscopic examination of mucus or pus. 
The boards of health should make such examination gratis. 
Children require better hygienic education in order to protect 
themselves when puberty develops. 


The Black Plague and the Educational Remedy 


Rev. Georce R. Dopson, St. Louis: In fighting the black 
plague the first thing is to turn on the light. At present we 
instruct children in many matters of minor importance and 
keep from them the knowledge that would save them from 
their greatest dangers. In conveying this instruction the 
simple, direct method is the best. There is nothing so elo- 
quent as the terrible facts. It is essential that the people 
should initiate and carry on this reform, for only those social 
movements which have behind them popular conviction “stay 
put.” Such legislation as may be enacted should aim rather at 
enlightenment and educational effects than at considerable 
direct results. The public will respond as soon as it is made 
clear that venereal disease destroys not only the dissolute, but 
that in immense numbers it blights the lives of the innocent. 
Furthermore, the teaching that saves from the black 
will also raise the whole subject of the transmission of life 
from the low plane it occupies in the thoughts of many, and 
the by-product of our instruction will thus be of almost as 
great value as the public health which is the main aim. 


OHIO STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Sizty-Afth Annual Meeting, held at Toledo, May 11-13, 1910 


(Concluded from page 155) 
Two Cases of Heart Block 


Dr. L. C. Grosn, Toledo: One case illustrates block at the 
auriculoventricular juncture, and the other at the sinoauricular 
juncture. By heart block is to be understood an imperfect con- 
duction of the impulse from one cavity of the heart to another. 
In man two forms have been found: a failure of some of the 
beats to pass the block, and when none of the impulses are 
conducted from one part to another. Either of these may 
result from interference with the vagus center; any interfer- 
ence with the vagus nerve or its terminals, or by changes in 
the myocardium. The first case was under observation for 
four years with unusual opportunities for registering both the 
venous and arterial pulse. The condition was changed from 
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block to normal two different times. The blood 
pressure was at all times over 200. There was a complete 
series of transitional forms from the 1-1 rhythm in which 
conduction was adequate, through 3-2, 2-1, 5-2, to 7-3 and 8-3 
rhythm, and it is difficult to state at what point the ventricle 
became independent of the auricular tutelage. The second 
case, that of a man showing emaciation, anemia and a palpable 
tumor connected with the pylorus, was under observation a 
year, during all of which time the arrhythmia persisted without 
fundamental change until death. A microscopic examination 
in the area described by Heath and Flack revealed marked 
proliferation of the connective tissue and minute plaque-like 
calcareous deposits, 
DISCUSSION 


Dr. J. E. Grerwe, Cincinnati: The interesting feature of the 
analysis is that the muscular tissue of the heart must be 
considered as divided into two classes: the tissue which has to 
do with contraction and expansion of the blood vessels, and 
the tissue which is associated with the function of con- 
ductivity. There is a definite path for the stimulation of 
conduction. It has been found that this does not pass 
directly to the ventricular wall but into the papillar muscles, 
and on to the muscular fibers from above downward and then 
back to the heart. If there is a sclerotic process of the heart, 
a great deal depends «1 the seat of the trouble. In acute 
myocarditis there may be no change in the rhythm of the 
heart; and where there is marked change in the rhythm there 
may be no extensive myocarditis. 

Dr. L. C. Grosn, Toledo: The work done from a physio- 
logie standpoint is of great im nee. The rather peculiar 
tissue that is gathered into the so-called bundle of His has 
had some of the primary functions of the heart attributed 
to it, and while this is more or less speculative, I feel that 
the heart has developed up around this peculiar primary 
cardiac canal, 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Early Pulmonary Tuberculosis 


Du. J. P. DeWitt, Canton: The fact that present methods 
of treatment will effect a cure in tuberculosis in ninety to 
ninety-five per cent. of cases if applied early should stimulate 
all medical men to become competent to make an early diag- 
nosis. Inspection, palpation and percussion are of little value 
in early cases, and information must be had through ausculta- 
tion. One should proceed to the use of tuberculin to prove the 

. Close observation will often reveal a local reaction 
(e. g., by the use of Hay’s laryngoscope) without general 
reaction occurring. The inunction of the tuberculin ointment 
of Moro or the cutaneous test introduced by von Pirquet is 
usually employed first; if reactions do not occur, the old 
tuberculin of Koch is injected subcutaneously. After grad- 
ually increasing the dose from one-tenth to ten milligrams, if 
no reaction has occurred it is quite certain that the patient 
has not early tuberculosis. Few patients in limited financial 
condition ever recover from well-developed tuberculosis. Ob- 
servation will show that many supposed to have been cured 
by rest and feeding relapse. A cure is due to the infected 
organism establishing an immunity to the tubercle bacillus. 
I have never seen harmful results from reactions, but often 
marked improvement follows where previously the patient 
was not doing well. If there is a temperature of 100 degrees or 
over the patient is put to bed until the temperature is normal. 
Patients immunized with tuberculin do not develop complica- 
tions of the larynx, glands or bowels, and very few relapses 
are noted, while patients apparently cured without tuberculin 
frequently relapse and develop complications. Return of the 
bacilli proves that the patient was not cured. Patients given 


specific treatment, plus hygienic treatment maintain their 


immunity to the tubercle bacillus and its toxin. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. R. P. Dax IIS. Toledo: The many different dilutions 
of tuberculin put out by the various companies have made its 
use apparently vo easy that it has become a dangerous thing, 
because not given carefully, and because the person giving it 
does not understand how it is being given and why, and he 
does not watch the patient. It is one of the most valuable 
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aids in the treatment of tuberculosis, if given carefully. The 
skiagraph is another important aid in diagnosis, and shows 
some things absolutely impossible to learn in any other way— 
the healed tuberculous lesions. 

Dr. Jon x Nortu, Toledo: The tuberculous pulse differs from 
every other, furnishing a means of early diagnosis. This pecu- 
liar pulse will occur two years before the case can actually be 
diagnosed by physical tests. If a patient has the full propor- 
tion of calcium in the body be is immune from tuberculosis. 
The tuberculous patient eliminates lime, he cannot assimilate 
it, and the things that give the best results are milk and eggs, 
both of which contain a large proportion of calcium salts. 
Put them in condition to assimilate by hydrochloric acid, and 
they improve. The pregnant mother has tuberculosis because 
she has taken the lime from her body to build up the body of 
the baby. 

Dr. L. A. Levison, Toledo: In using the test of von Pirquet 
if the reaction is not at all positive, if one will wait until the 
next day and inject a small dose subcutaneously, there will 
be a reaction, even when the dose is not enough to induce a 
rise of temperature. This is valuable in cases where it is not 
advisable to use the old methods of Koch. 

Du. Wiit1am E. Hover, Lima: All people who have cold 
hands and feet, who dread to sit in a draft, who will not eat 
beef steak cooked rare, and who cannot or will not take milk, 
should be looked on as having incipient tuberculosis and 
treated accordingly, whether they react to the test or not. 

Dr. Oscar Bercuausen, Cincinnati: In considering the 
primary pathology it is often found that the infection occurs 
from a primary bronchial lesion. It must be borne in mind 
that there may be a primary lesion in the kidneys, and if this 
is suspected, care must be taken not to set up a complication 
through the use of the tuberculin test. 

Dr. J. P. DeWitt, Canton: The main point I wished to 
bring out is that patients apparently recovered from tubercu- 
losis by the use of rest, food and fresh air, are not well and 
will react to tuberculin, and a great many do relapse; but 
patients who have in addition immunizing doses of tuberculin 
have a different appearance, and they do not relapse. 


The Treatment of Pneumonia 


Dr. James L. Tracy, Toledo, sought to empbasize the 
importance of studying the treatment with reference to the 
biology of the disease. The cells in the lungs whose functions 
are so directly impinged on by the diplococcus call to their 
aid and defense the functions of co-ordinate and interdepen- 
dent cells, and from these in turn go out calls for organic 
functional assistance, and that functional assistance which is 
so promptly rendered is made up of those abnormal functional 

by whose functions is constructed the lymph dam of 
diplococeus infection; and the specific characteristics of the 
lymph dam for the diplococeus shows a prearranged pre- 
paredness of systemic integrity for resistance to that partic- 
ular infection. None of the emergency can be 
absent from the general plan for systemic defense without 
rendering the other processes ineffective. They fit one into 
the other as the physiologic processes fit one another, and 
together these unusual organic functional processes are, bio- 
logically, as really and intelligently as defensive of systemic 
life as are the usualy organic functions of the body, biolog- 
ically, constructive and conservative of systemic life. This 
being so, it is therefore wise, and hence scientific treatment 
of pneumonia, at the first visit, to confine the efforts at help- 
fulness to the patient to the furnishing of sustenance to these 
organs which are so excessively functionating; the treatment 
must be hygienic and dietetic. 


The Protection of Child Life 


Dr. C. O. Prorst, Columbus: Human life, which means pro- 
ductive energy, should be regarded as the main one of our 
natural resources. The state could greatly extend and perfect 
measures that have already in a limited field proved effective, 
as the control of the milk supply, the education of dairymen 
and parents, It could place one or more honest inspectors in 


each county to enforce its requirements, and might have a 
traveling dairy exhibit along the lines of the tuberculosis 
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exhibit. More progress would be made if no further effort 
were made to “teach old dogs new tricks,” but attention should 
be devoted to the training of the school children in hygiene 
and sanitation and physical education. This would mean a 
new man in school life, a school physician; it would mean 
school supervision, not school in ion. 

Most of the school books could be utilized to teach certain 
health subjects. Sums in arithmetic could deal with sani- 
tary problems as well as interest or land measurement. In 
teaching geography, maps might show the relative prevalence 

of tuberculosis in different countries, and in history the great 
plagues could be recalled to show the blessings of improved 
sanitation and vaccination. If great deeds are to be chronicled 
to inspire patriotism, why should the heroes of godless wars 
be selected rather than the heroes of life-saving, preventive 
medicine, who have laid down their lives in battling against 
or searching for the cause of pestilential disease? If presi- 
dents,and members of ils and school 
boards had themselves been given such instruction, efforts for 
a national health department would be vastly easier of attain- 
ment. Education in matters of health should be begun with 
the grandparents of children to be born fifty years hence. 


Three Years of Serum Therapy in Epidemic Cerebrospinal 
Meningitis 


Dr. WII S. Cask. Akron, Ohio: In the serum - treated 
cases, after one or two subdural injections, the cerebrospinal 
fluid becomes clearer. Microscopically, there appears a pre- 
ponderance of intracellular meningococci and the nuclei no 
longer take the stain well. There is a decrease in the leuco- 
cytes in the spinal fluid and also a fall in the general leuco- 

count. In the cases which react favorably, within 
twenty-four hours the temperature falls, frequently to nor- 
mal; all symptoms of hyperesthesia are greatly reduced and 
the patient passes from a period of wild delirium to one of 
perfect quiet and complete consciousness. Subsequent exacer- 
bations in these cases are less so severe and improvement fol- 
lows other injections. It is interesting to note that the neck 
rigidity and the Kernig sign are usually the last symptoms to 
disappear, and frequently continue well into convalescence. 
The average duration of the disease in the serum-treated cases 
is about two weeks, as against five or six weeks of tedious 
illness in those which went on to recovery under previous 
methods of treatment. Complications are practically sup- 
pressed. In the cases injected early deafness is common. 

The earlier the serum is given, the greater is the chance of 
recovery. Work done in the French epidemic last year sug- 
gests the strong probability that cases treated with the sub- 
dural injections in the early prodromal stage may be aborted. 

all suspected cases. 
DISCUSSION 


Dr. Zinnincer, Canton: Flexner has been wise in re- 
stricting the use of the serum to men who could confirm their 
diagnoses by scientific methods. If there is to be improve- 
ment in the use of the serum, either it must be in its pro- 
duction or in the technic of its administration. One of the 
most interesting things to consider is whether there are dif- 
ferent strains of the diplococcus, and Flexner is working on 
this question now. It is known that this is true of other 
cocci, and those following the methods of vaccine treatment 
know that an autogenous vaccine is superior in nearly all 
cases to that made from the stock vaccines. 


Exudative Erythemas and Their Visceral Manifestations 


Du. Manx R. Brown, Cincinnati: My paper refers to those 
involvements of the skin characterized in one instance by 
serous exudate (angioneurotic or localized edema); in another 
by serous exudate plus hyperemia (urticaria); in a third by 
serous exudate plus hyperemia and hemorrhage (erythema 
multiforme) ; and in a fourth by exudation or extravasation of 
erythocytes (purpura). While any of these conditions may 
present itself alone, their not infrequent relationship with 
arthritis or with certain serious and well-marked visceral 
lesions, or both, renders the symtpom-complex interesting to 
internists. In different attacks in the same individuals, dif- 
ferent manifestations or combinations may be present and 
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have been correct in so far as that particular attack was 
concerned. As to internal changes, the most important are 
those involving the heart, as endocarditis and pericarditis; the 
kidneys, as nephritis; the gastrointestinal crises, and hemor- 
rhages. The symptom-complex then promises a number of 
skin lesions, a variety of internal disorders and an arthritis 
of varying intensity. 

In five of seven cases arthritis was present, and in the two 
remaining arthritis had been present in previous attacks. 
Oceasionally there is synovitis or periarticular inflammation; 
but one is impressed with a relationship to articular rheuma- 
tism, particularly as there was, in several instances, a pre- 
ceding or coincident tonsillitis. All patients with arthritis had 
some fever. Sweating was not present. Eruption was pres- 
ent in considerable variety. In all but two there was purpura 
hemorrhagica, in three localized edema, in one urticaria, in 
one erythema nodosum, in two erythema multiforme, in one 
vesiculation. In several, different cutaneous. manifestations 
occurred at the same time, in others there were different erup- 
tions at different attacks. There were two cases of acute 
endocarditis, two of acute nephritis and in two others hema- 
turia. In one there was chronic nephritis from the anset, but 
no blood was found. In three there were abdominal cramps, 
in one pleurisy with effusion, followed by dry pleurisy on the 
other side. 


Pulmonary Manifestations of Syphilis, with Report of Cases 
Drs. H. W. Dacutier and R. P. Dantetts, Toledo: During 
the past year, in examining about ninety patients for pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis, and studying the condition of the lungs 
with the help of the skiagraph, most of the cases were found 
to be uncomplicated tuberculosis, a few were mixed infections 
of tuberculosis and syphilis, while six cases came under 
observation which proved to be uncomplicated syphilis of the 
lungs. The patients came or were sent because they were los- 
ing weight and had a slight fever; some had a little dry 
cough; all were easily fatigued, and they, or members of their 
families suspected beginning consumption. These six cases 
are reported because they suggest that a syphilitic condition 
occurs more frequently in the lung than is usually 
and because it closely resembles the early stages of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. In all the cases tuberculosis has been eliminated 
first by no reaction to 12 mg. of Koch’s old tuberculin given 
hypodermically; and second, by no signs of tuberculosis dem - 
onstrable in the skiagraphs. Moreover, syphilitic infection has 
been proved either by a direct history of infection or by a 
history of miscarriages with other syphilitic signs and symp- 
toms, and a rapid improvement on antisyphilitie treatment, 
and in one case by the Wassermann reaction. From the study 
of these cases, we believe that a syphilitic condition of the 
lungs occurs more frequently than is generally suspected, and 
that without doubt it is often treated for pulmonary tuber- 


is. 
Intravesical Operations, with Report of Cases 

Du. Cual M. Harpster, Toledo: With the cystoscope we 
are able to see many conditions rather than diagnose them by 
symptoms, such, for instance, as papillomata, sarcomata and 
earcinomata, foreign bodies of all sorts, ulcerations and their 
character, cystitis and its mode of infection, prostatic and 
pericystic enlargements, the condition of the ureteral orifices, 
activity of urinary secretion, absence of either kidney, double 
ureter on one side, hematuria following renal colic, tubercu- 
losis of renal carcinoma, and various infections of kidney and 
bladder. In time to come the cystoscope will be used more 
in catheterizing the ureters, in applying suction or hy 
treatment to bladder conditions or in drawing urine from the 
ureter and in making applications to diseased areas, in the 
removal of foreign bodies, removal of growths by snare, in- 
cision of strictured ureters or their dilatation, and many other 
operations and procedures. Ureteral catheterization is of 
service in showing the patency of the ureters, in obtaining 
separate urines and in finding calculi, crystals, epithelium, 
casts and tuberculous material and the com- 


give rise to varied d Sch 


petency of either kidney. — 11 — 
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- ray confirmation of diagnoses may be made, and the catheter 
may be used during gynecologic operations to prevent injury 
to the ureter, as is done by Olshausen and others. The Luys 
separator is useful for diagnostic purposes where the condition 
of the bladder has been previously determined by the cysto- 
scope. Errors which may arise with either the catheter or the 
Luys separator are due to faulty instrumentation, reflex 
oliguria or polyuria caused by the instrument or the collection 
of urines at inappropriate times. Two factors are necessary 
with catheterization to give accurate quantitative results—a 
catheter with a terminal opening, and Albarran’s method of 
methylene blue injection into the catheter. In _ prostatic 
enlargements of old men in whom general or spinal anesthesia 
are contraindicated the technic and instruments of Gold- 
schmidt are useful. Under a 2 per cent. solution of novocain 
the obstruction, especially if a bar or medium projection, can 
be incised under the guidance of the eye. With the old Bot- 
tini instrument or the Freudenburg modification this could 
not be done. Multiple incisions cause contraction of the gland. 
One out of every four cases of prostatic hypertrophy is can- 
cerous. This method of treatment offers hope of preventing 
cancerous development by relieving increased tension and 
pressure on the gland and decreasing the irritation from 
residual urine. If it will stay or prevent cancerous develop- 
ment in even a small number of cases in the inception of the 
condition its use must become a fixed proceeding in surgery. 


AMERICAN NEUROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-sizth Annual Meeting, held in Washington, D. C., May 2-5, 1910 
(Concluded from page 158) 


Myositis Fibrosa Following Nervous Breakdown 


Da. Joun K. Mitcne.t, Philadelphia: A nervous breakdown 
from overwork was followed by an attack of fever of unknown 
origin, with great prostration. Four months later a stiffness 
in the extensors of one thigh was noticed. A like stiffness 
and hardness successively appeared in muscles of other parts. 
This increased in degree until the patient was almost crip- 
pled. A portion of muscle excised during life exhibited wide- 
spread fibrous degeneration, the muscle fibers being in some 
places replaced by fibrous tissue, in others pushed aside by it. 
In cross-section radiating stri#, apparently of fibrous tissue, 
are seen. The patient improved under treatment. 


x : Friedreich’s Ataxia 


Dr. aN G. Sprizier, Philadelphia: In this case, in addi- 
tion to the usual findings in the spinal cord, the peripheral 
nerves were greatly degenerated; recent degeneration detect- 
able by the Marchi method was seen in some of the muscle 
fibers, and the cerebellar nuclei showed alteration of the nerve 
cells. Many naked axis cylinders were detected by the 
Bielschowsky stain in the columns of Goll, which by the 
Weigert hematoxylin stain appeared almost completely degen- 
erated. Friedreich’s ataxia is not a degeneration confined to 
the spinal cord or cerebellum, but is the result of implication 
of the entire central and peripheral nervous systems, 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. E. W. Tayior, Boston: In one case which I studied there 
was a striking degeneration of the cerebellar tract and of 
Gower’s tract. I would ask whether Dr. Spiller was able to 
trace this degeneration of Gower’s tract into the cerebellum, 
and whether anything has been done toward tracing Gower's 
tract and the cerebellar tract toward their terminations. 

Dr. B. Sacns, New York: The distinction between Fried- 
reich’s ataxia and amaurotic family idiocy is interesting. 
In hereditary ataxia we evidently have an involvement chiefly 
of tracts of peripheral structures, and no doubt there is some 
cellular involvement as well, while amaurotie family idiocy is 
a purely cellular disease. Some years ago these cases were 
spoken of -as cases of arrested development. These family 
diseases would not occur if there were not some vital defect 
in the germ plasm. That vital defect makes the organism less 
resistant to cxtraneous influences or to influences within the 
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body than it would be if this vital defect in the germ plasm 
did not exist. I do not believe that any family disease can be 
due to an extraneous toxic or infectious agent, but an infee- 
tious agent that is formed within the body itself is conceiv- 
able, particularly if you admit that the injury done to the 
germ plasm in the first place makes the various structures of 
the body less resistant to poisons formed within the body 
itself. 

Dr. W. 6. Spicer: The Wassermann reaction was not 
taken, but there were no clinical manifestations of syph- 
ilis. The pathology shows no round-cell infiltration, such as 
is characteristic of the nervous system. Gowers’ tract was not 
degenerated, although in many cases of Friedreich's ataxia it 
has been. Cellular changes are not usually found in Fried- 
reich’s ataxia, according to report. The nucleus dentatus in 
this case showed decided cellular changes. There were also 
some changes in the cortex. 


Freud’s Analytic Method 


Dr. James J. Putnam, Boston: In so far as Freud has shown 
us a valuable means of studying the processes which go on 
unconsciously within our minds and the respects in which 
they lead to traits of character and temperament, it is difficult 
to see how any one can fail to recognize the importance of his 
work. Most of the criticisms have come from persons who 
have failed to verify his conclusions. However, the more 
carefully and thoroughly the method is applied, the more 
accurately the conclusions derived from it will be found to 
coincide with those laid down by Freud and others who have 
followed in his footsteps. It is obvious that the talents and 
interests of neurologists are not all of the same sort, and for 
those to whom the study of the mind in health and in disease 
appears the most important portion of the physician's work, 
the contributions of this relatively new field are certain to 
seem of marvelous promise and of immense practical impor- 
tance. 

DISCUSSION 


Dr. G. L. Watton, Boston: One important difference between 
these memory pictures and those of the waking life is the ina- 
bility of the dreamer to measure time and space; but the main 
distinction lies, perhaps, in the absence of goal ideas and of 
the power of control which enable us in our waking hours to 
guide our thoughts more or less successfully in definite chan- 
nels. The associations by which these pictures are assembled 
will vary with the individual and be tinged by his emotional 
tone, but to read into them, however ingeniously, the fulfil- 
ment of desires is to strain a point, and to substitute a pre- 
conceived notion for the study of facts. To credit mere mem- 
ory pictures, distorted at that, with being symbols is unduly 
to glorify the dream state I should perhaps rather say unduly 
to debase it when the symbols are of the character which per- 
meates the works of this author. The reproduction of a 
dream in detail, and its analysis, is not only baffling and 


“valueless in my opinion, for medical practice, but may be 


harmful. 

Dr. B. Sacus, New York: I would agree with anything of 
Freud's if 1 could feel that his teachings were absolutely sound. 
There are several practical reasons why they do not appeal 
to me: the first counts least, that is, the length of time the 
examination takes and the smallness of the result. The most 
serious objection to the method is that it has had a distinct 
sexual taint given it. It may be of great interest to the neu- 
rologist to find out that some sexual misconception or some 
disagreeable sexual thought had existed in that person in 
early years; but, while it may be of great interest to the phy- 
sician, and while it may not do a woman of 40 any harm to 
have her psychic analysis made as carefully as Dr. Putnam 
has performed it, it is my firm conviction that we do no good 
by taking a young woman of 14 to 20 and pushing her thought 
back on that one sexual mistake, not a conscious sexual mis- 
take, that was made early in life. I cannot see that the 


therapeutic results have been any better, nor have they been 
arrived at any quicker than by the older methods. 

Dr. C. L. Dana, New York: My practical experience has 
been not only of failure, but often of disaster with Freud's 
method. It has often at times been most unfortunate, and [ 
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have stopped giving any such treatment in cases 
of at least the more educated, more intelligent type of patient 
that comes to me. In the minor cases of this class of psycho- 
neuroses I find that by ordinary methods of treatment, edu- 
cation and modern therapeutics the patients get well. I always 
tell psychasthenic patients that they will get well, and they 
generally do. It must be remembered that a certain num- 
ber of patients run a course, and recover, whether you do 
anything or not, in one or two years. There is another group 
of cases, more serious, which date back to early life; these 
are serious cases. I have not been able to do much with them. 
If this method will successfully help them, it will be of value. 
but I do not see exactly how the method could explain or help 
a condition which is essentially constitutional. The quickest 
way of getting at the inside of these cases is to do what we 
U all try to do and often succeed. I take cases of 

this kind, put them in a private hospital and give them an 
intelligent nurse. I go to see them often, and send masseurs 
whom I know to be intelligent women or men to give them 
become 


treatment, and by every process that Bo know of I 

acquainted with their story. In two or t weeks one learns 
about these patients, one knows their men history, and I do 
not believe you can get as much by the Freud method as by 


our present method. I think we have much better methods 
than that of Freud. 

Du. L. F. Barker, Baltimore: Freud’s method should be 
tested carefully. It is too early to say how much good will 
come of it, but certainly a large amount of new knowledge 
concerning the psychology of these patients, the 
of life generally, is being derived from these studies. I think 
we should separate the method of psychoanalysis from the 
purely sexual idea. In my application of psychoanalysis it 
has been very helpful, especially in extending the anamnesis. 
As to psychasthenic cases, my experience with them is that 
they are hereditarily badly endowed people. They start badly. 
Most of them come from generations of neurotic people. I 
have in mind some cases under my care where for three gener- 
ations this condition existed. This may come at any time 
of life, though most of them have attacks early in life. 

Da. C. K. Mnts. Philadelphia: I am not in accord with Dr. 
Putnam's views. The reports so far have not been altogether 
satisfactory. The cures do not seem to be in greater number 
or better than those obtained by the old methods. 

Du. H. T. Patrick, Chicago: Dr. Putnam’s method does not 
differ so very much from the ordinary methods of psycho- 
analysis. It seems to me that psychoanalysis, or whatever 
leads us to get back to the definite original cause of any 

in the abnormal patient, or the beginning of what 
has been the series of abnormal phenomena, is a help. What I 
believe to be distinetly injurious is to encourage the patient 
to probe himself when he is by himself, without control and 


without the leading intelligence of his physician, into his past: 


life because patients are unable to observe facts without con- 
clusions, to observe phenomena without interpretation, and it 
is particularly these neurotic, poorly balanced, hypersensitive 
people who are constantly drawing wrong conclusions. 

is distinctly dangerous, and it is that particular part of the 
Freud method with which I am at variance. 

Dr. A. A. Esuner, Philadelphia: These patients are already 
unduly subjective and introspective, and care should be taken 
not to make them more so as a result of a certain form of 
interrogation. Herein appears to reside a danger entitled to 
serious con-ideration. 

Da. H. N. Mover, Chieago: I am a disciple of Putnam 
rather than of Freud. Anyone who undertakes to practice 
Freud’s analysis on his patients on their first visit to the 
office will soon have no patients. That is obvious. The older 
methods are to be adhered to for a certain time. As to the 
psychoanalysis of impotence, the physician who neglects to 
look for some prostatic trouble or stricture will probably fail. 
The old methods are efficient, as a rule, but there is a certain 
residuum of cases not relieved by ordinary methods and for 
whom is left this psychoanalysis. It is a distinct, adequate, 
efficient method of getting at a few cases that we had not 
succeeded with before until it was offered to us. 

Du. P. C. Knapp, Boston: There is one radical defect in 
Freud's general position which has not been touched on. We 
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see almost every day cases of nervous disturbance of one sort 
or another due clearly and confessedly to some pronounced 
emotional disturbance. The patient improves as the emotional 
disturbance is put into the background and forgotten. It does 
not seem always to be a reasonable method of treatment in 
those cases which are due to a forgotten emotional disturb- 
ance to drag that once more into the field and get the patient 
to dwell on it. It seems to me this is the primary unreason- 
ableness of the views of Freud. There is a tendency to con- 
sider the data derived from the psychoanalytic methods as 
being absolutely accurate, but I have not always found 
them so. 


Dre. J. J. Purxau: There is a great deal of misunder- 
standing of this sexual questioning. One does not take a 
young unmarried girl and begin to talk about her sexual rela- 
tions. It would be very extraordinary if anyone should do 
that. The sexual ideas are the ones that the patient himself 
brings out. That Freud has always contended. The persons 
who speak as though the sexual thought were brought out in 
these patients’ minds have failed to recognize that they are 
suffering from these thoughts, and the purpose is not to dwell 
on sexual thoughts, but to relieve their minds from sexual 
thoughts which in another form are active and producing 
symptoms. As to the objection to the patient’s probing him- 
self, it is injurious to him to probe himself alone, and it is 
to prevent the patient from doing this that the patient is 
encouraged to probe himself before the physician; the patient 
probes himself alone from morning to night otherwise, and it 
is to make it impossible for him to do this that we use this 
treat ment. 

General Conception of Dementia Pracox 


Dr. Abolr Merer, New York: The studies of metabolism and 
toxic state so far furnish nothing specific or decisive in regard 
to dementia precox. The neurologic and histologic data appear 
rather as incidental to more clearly definable functional data 
than with a leading rale. The data of conduct and behavior 
and of reactive material of the patients have proved much 
more directly helpful in furnishing constructive material. 
According to the make-up, the same results may be reached 
by combinations of marked constitutional peculiarity and 
slight external cause, and slight overt constitutional peculiari- 
ties and marked external cause. The essential is the break of 
compensation of mental (chiefly emotional and volitional) 
adjustment, with more or less deficit—and in most cases with 
the peculiar attempts at balance and reconstruction which con- 
stitute the glaring surface-picture of the clinical description 
and the special mechanism of the analytical consideration. 
Evidence seems to favor the postulate of a departure from the 
Kraepelinian dogma. Dementia precox is essentially unlike 
general paralysis and more likely the usually inevitable out- 
come of (1) conflicts of instincts and (2) incapacity for a 
harmless constructive adjustment. 


Some of the Mental Mechanisms in Dementia Precox 


Dr. Aveust Hocn, New York: In certain paranoia states, 
such as those described by Riidin and Gaupp, also in a certain 
type of psychosis recently analyzed by Birnbaum, the content 
of the psychoses represents conflicts and reactions to conflicts 
which the individual, owing to a constitutional defect, was 
incapable of handling adequately. The clinical picture of 
dementia precox is much more complicated and often 
sents apparently a disconnected array of manifestations 
When it is possible to analyze these, however, it is found that 
all the experiences mean something to the patient; that cer- 
tain Freud mechanisms are at work, and that these appar- 
ently disconnected symptoms are connected and related to 
definite trends. The frequency with which sexual flicts are 
found in the history of such patients and the f that so 
often sexual trends make up the content of the 4 4 
point to a lack of sexual adaptation. Our memories are 
grouped, as it were, in more or less extensive and more or less 
circumscribed complexes or centers of attraction, in the forma- 
tion and cohesion of which special interests take an important 
part. We can conceive of the mind, therefore, as made up 
essentially of trends of interest. In the course of individual 
development certain main tendencies of the personality develop 
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which then take the lead, while other tendencies become 
repressed. These repressed trends exert nevertheless a marked 
influence on the conscious thought and activity, as Freud has 
shown; but in normal life they do so mainly through the fact 
that the energy they supply is led into profitable channels. 
Every trend naturally pushes toward a realization in the 
direction of its feelings. If this is in harmony with the main 
tendencies of the personality this is useful and represents 
the dynamic force behind our thinking and our pursuits, 
adapted to the environment and the given situation. If, how- 
ever, trends which are not in harmony with the main tenden- 
cies of the personality and which are, therefore, under the 
influences of repression, no longer find an outlet in profitable 
channels, but assume a more or less independent dominating 
role. it is not to be supposed that the laws which govern nor- 
mal mental activity should be suspended; on the contrary, 
we shall expect to find the same principle of the trend pushing 
toward its realization, while at the same time the other tend- 
encies of the personality assert themselves in repressing influ- 
ences as well as in adjustment reactions, but owing to the dis- 
tur ince of balance between the usurping trend and the main 
tendencies of the personality, the thinking and acting is then 
no longer adapted to the actual situation, but appears as some- 
thing strikingly out of contact with it, and is of a simpler, 
more crude type. This, in so far as the mental side is con- 
cerned, is what seems to take place in the cases of dementia 

x which can be analyzed the overgrowth of certain trends 
at the expense. of the main, adapted interests of the person- 


ality. 
Errors in the Diagnosis of Mental Disease 


Dr. E. K. Sovtnarp, Boston: A series of 250 cases of mental 
disease, with intra vitam diagnoses by several physicians, 
recorded at the Danvers State Hospital daily clinies 1904-8, 
has been subjected to anatomic review for the sake of learning 
where lies the greatest difficulties in diagnosis. Ten cases (4 
per cent.) remain both clinically and anatomically obscure. 
Seven cases (2.8 per cent.) had diagnostic doubts settled after 
the clinic, either intra vitam or postmortem. Sixty-six cases 
(26 per cent.) were doubtful clinically, but the correct diagno- 
sis was obtained by one or more diagnosticians in 49 of the 
66 (74 per cent. of the doubtful group). One hundred and 
eighty-four cases (74 per cent.) were clinically certain, and 
the clinical diagnoses were confirmed (or not altered) by 
autopsy in 163 of the 184 (89 per cent. of the unanimous 
group). The correct diagnosis was obtained by one or more 
diagnosticians in 212 cases in 250 (85 per cent.). The “cor- 
rectness” of these diagnoses is subject to some reservation, (1) 
since within the “organic and senile dementia group” differen- 
tiation proved difficult, and (2) since anatomic “consistency” 
often signifies absence of characteristic lesions. The acute 
psychoses have been reviewed, however, bearing in mind mod- 
ern views. Several alcoholic cases failed to exhibit striking 
brain lesions. The majority of the real diagnostic difficulties 
uncovered by this analysis would appear to require more 
intensive work in the field of clinical pathology. 


The Differentiatives of Dementia Praeecox and Depressed States 
By So-Called Biologic Blood Tests 


Drs. E. C. Wut and S. D. W. Luptum, Philadelphia; We 
seem to have been able to differentiate between dementia 
x on the one hand and melancholia on the other. Our 
method is based on the determination of the fixation comple- 
ment of guinea-pig serum by the serum of the patient. We 
found in melancholia that the amount of complement absorbed 
was very much larger than of all other diseases studied; and 
also much larger than dementia precox, in which disease it was 
approximately normal. We have tested 67 cases of various 
mental diseases. Thirty-seven melancholics of manic-depress- 
ive type and involutional forms have so far been decisive and 
characteristic in all tests. We also found that by carefully 
standardizing the factors in Much’s test it gave a positive 
test only in dementia praecox. When the standardization was 
not done, a positive result was often obtained. The syphilitic 
eases, of course, can be separated by the Wassermann reac- 
tion and progress in biologic tests is making it possible to 
discover chemical changes in so-called functional diseases 
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Clinical Significance of the Urine in “Nervousness” 


Dr. Epwarp B. Axt. Rochester, N. V.: I have noted for 
a number of years in examination of urine of patients afflicted 
with “nervousness” that in making the Heller nitric acid ring 
test there is formed at the junction of the urine and acid a 
pigment ring which varies in color from bright red to dark 
brown. Of the chemical nature of this ring I am unable to 
give any account, but believe | am safe in saying that it 
probably consists of some of the organic nitrogen compounds. 
It is a reaction entirely different from that given by indican 
or bile, aithough these substances may be associated. A im- 
ilar reaction occurs in cases of exophthalmic goiter and in per- 
sons taking iodid of potash. That it is associated with excess- 
ive nitrogen elimination is shown by the fact that it is almost 
never present on a non-proteid diet. The patients who show 
this reaction are those who complain of headache, backache, 
restlessness, sleeplessness, numbness and a general depressed 
feeling, associated with other symptoms generally classed as 
nervous. If such patients are put on a diet low in nitrogen, lead 
an open-air life and are given salicyJates and alkalies to aid 
elimination, they will be relieved of their symptoms and at 
the same time this reaction of the urine will disappear. From 
two weeks to two months are required for a cure. In obstinate 
cases a year may be required. 


Radiculitis of Cervical and Brachial Plexuses, Secondary to 
Pachymeningitis Externa Cervicalis-G t 


Dr. F. W. LAN. Cincinnati: A white man of 33, married, 
occupation superintending out-door work, grading, ete., gradu- 
ally developed a paralysis of tetraplegic distribution, beginning 
in left forearm and hand, and extending in the course of 14 
months so as to render useless ali four extremities. The 
upper extremities were flaccid, the lower spastic with plus 
knee-jerks and Babinski sign. The paralysis was preceded by 
sharp pains in left neck and face. Neck movements were 
almost abolished—not by paralysis of muscles, but by artic- 
ular obstruction. Numbness and tingling were extensively 
distributed over both arms and legs. A smooth firm, not bony, 
boss could be felt in the left side of the neck between the 
third and fourth cervical vertebra. The patient was unable to 
walk without constant danger of falling and was unable to 
grasp a pencil with either hand. Vision was good; pupillary 
changes slight; ocular movements free, with slight nystagmoid 
jerking on extreme lateral excursion. Some dysphagia at 
times. No voice or tongue changes. Sensory changes slight, 
excepting the initial pain in the left neck and face which was 
not prominent after the first month. There was a hand-size 
area of tactile anesthesia over the left thorax and one twice 
as large over the right abdomen, where temperature sense was 
disturbed or confused. Diagnosis was made of an exudate 
(gumma) situated between cervical dura and periosteum 
enclosing the nerve roots and compressing the lateral col- 
umns of cord; a radiculitis and compression myelitis, secondary 
to pachymeningitis externa. Under mereury by inunction and 
supporting measures steady improvement occurred and patient 
was discharged at his own request in five and one-half months, 
having gained 25 pounds in flesh and the use of all extremities. 
Three months later he resumed his regular occupation. A year 
later he is able-bodied, can use pick and shovel well whenever 
necessary and attends to his full duties in every respect. 


The Ocular Changes in General Paresis and Tabes Dorsalis 


Du. Eowarp D. Fisner, New York: The examination of 
fifty general paretics confirms my former statement that 
optic atrophy and ocular muscle paralysis are comparatively 
rare in general paresis as compared to their frequency in 
tabes; nor, again, are the muscular paralyses permanent, as a 
rule. Clinically, this would seem to mark out the two diseases 
as distinct. In the 50 cases only 2 had optic atrophy and 
none any third nerve lesion outside of the Argyll-Robertson 
pupil. In the cerebral type of general paresis, that is, tho-e 
cases of exaggerated reflexes, the Argyll-Robertson pupil is 
often absent in the early stages. Among over 200 cases of 
general paresis only one presented a history. of tabes extending 
over a number of years preceding the mental symptoms with 
lightning pains, crises and ataxia. 
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Lenticular Zone and Anarthria 


Du. Atrrep Gorpox, Philadelphia: A case which I saw 
shows that Marie’s contention in regard to aphasia cannot 
be entirely confirmed by the pathologic findings. The destrue - 
tion of the lenticulo-caudate nuclei was complete, and yet the 
patient did not present the least indication of anarthria or 
dysarthria. The speech was clear and distinct. The patient 
did, however, present a partial word-blindness and partial ver- 
bal amnesia, all symptoms of sensory aphasia, The few symp- 
toms of the latter correspond to Marie’s ideas. The conclusion 
te which my observation leads me is that while the so-called 
lentienlar zone of Marie may play a certain role in sensory 
aphasia, its role is not considerable. As to its being a center 
for anarthria, the present case proves that its destruction does 
not interfere with phonation and articulation of words. 


Medicolegal 


Care, Skill and Diligence Required of Physicians and Surgeons 
—Malpractice Suit Brought Four Years After Alleged 
Loss of Eye by Phenol—Burden of 
Proof and Presumption 

The Supreme Court of Alabama says, in Shelton vs. 

(51 So. R. 937), that in MeDonald vs. Harris, 131 Ala. 359, the 
legal measure of care, skill and diligence of physicians and 
surgeons is thus defined: “The reasonable and ordinary 
care, skill and diligence which the law requires of physicians 
and surgeons is such as physicans and surgeons in the same 
general neighborhood, in the same general line of practice, 
ordinarily have and exercise in a like case.” It was for the 
alleged breach of this duty that this action was instituted 
practically four years after the wrong complained of was 
alleged to have been inflicted. The damnifying result was 
averred to have been the loss of the eye of the then 11 months 
old child, Velma .Hacelip. 

These facts were undisputed on the record: That Velma had 
been affected with chickenpox and nausea, and the right eye 
(the one destroyed) was inflamed, ulcerated in the external 
corner, had scabs on it, and was infected with pus and“ 
poison.” That the defendant Shelton was called professionally 
to see her, mainly, it appeared, for the eruption and the 
nausea. That he examined the right eye, and stated that he 
would give a prescription for its treatment, and at the same 
time instructed the parent to keep the organ cleaned with the 
frequent application of warm boiled water. That what was 
received as this prescription was used by dropping three or four 
drops. from a teaspoon, into the exe after lifting the eyelid. 
That this application was made in the afternoon about 2 
o'clock. That the child at once gave evidence of being in great 
pain in that exe, and, with its hands, rubbed off the scabs and 
introduced the poisoning pus into the eye. That the sight of 
the eve was destroyed when examined on the succeeding morn- 
ing. the destruction heing accomplished by the thickening of 
the tissue over the sight of the eye. 

The evident theory of the plaintiff on the trial was that the 
hquid introduced into the exe contained phenol (carbolie acid), 
and that the destruction of the sight resulted from that. It 
was obvious that, if the loss of sight was due to disease, the 
defendant did not breach his duty, unless in the treatment 
- thereof he failed to measure up to the standard stated before; 
and it was equally as obvious that the plaintiff’s theory ex- 
eluded any other means or omission leading to that breach of 
duty in the premises except that rested on the use of phenol in 
the prescription written by the defendant in the treatment of 
the eye. A druggist and the defendant both testified that the 
prescription written by the defendant was prepared by the 
druggist, and not by the defendant, and that in it there was 
no ingredient of phenol. Another physician, who saw the 
eye the next day, testified that the eye nor lid nor face gave 
any evidence of having been burned with phenol, 

that in his opinion the loss of sight was due to the disease. 
There were some tendencies in the evidence to the effect that 
the preparation contained phenol, the chief of which 
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were afforded by the testimony of two witnesses that the 
contents of the bottle bore an odor of carbolic acid, and that 
the sediment in the bottom of the bottle was similar to that 
made by an excess over a solution of phenol. 

The burden of proof in cases of this character is on the 
plaintiff to show that the defendant's care, skill, or diligence 
in the given case was not that required, as stated, of physicans 
and surgeons; and it should be added that there is no pre- 
sumption of negligence or want of skill from the failure to 


cure. 

It is evident from this record that the controlling issue was 
whether the preparation applied to the eye was that pre- 
seribed by the defendant. As indicated, there was some evi- 
dence tending to show that the preparation was that pre- 
scribed by the defendant, and that it contained phenol. 
It consisted of the testimony of a Mrs. Daniel, the “next 
friend.” by whom the suit was instituted, that the defendant 
brought the bottle to the house where the child was, and that 
out of this bottle the liquid was put into the eye. It must be 
conceded, however, that there was a conflict in respect of the 
issue stated; and, in the light of all the evidence, the court 
entertains the opinion that the weight of evidence and the 
probabilities of the truth of that tending to fix liability on 
the defendant were so strongly against the verdict rendered in 
the plaintiff's favor as to carry conviction that it was wrong 
and unjust. . 

In the first place, the long of time elapsing between 
the injury and the institution of the action, in connection with 
the undisputed fact that the defendant was subsequently often 
called professionally to treat members of Mrs. Daniel’s family, 
were circumstances impossible to be ignored in determining 
the weight to be given to Mrs. Daniel's testimony. In the 
second place, the testimony of a physician who was called as a 
witness might be taken at the limit of its probative value, 
and yet, when boiled down, it amounted to nothing more than 
that the injury “might”—a term, as employed, no stronger 
than possibly—have been produced by phenol, or “might” 
(i. e., possibly) have resulted from a virulent form of con- 
junctivitus. There was for the plaintiff no evidence that the 
eyeball or its membranes were burned by a caustic. There was 
a total absence of proof that any sloughing occurred. It is 
incredible on the evidence adduced as to the effect of phenol 
that the iris could be altered in color from brown to white by 
the application of phenol and at the same time avoid sloughing 
of the cauterized membrane. 

The original prescription was before the court. Phenol 
was not one of its named elements. The other physieian 
first mentioned, who saw the eye the next day, was positive 
that there was no evidence of cauterization about the eye or 
face. Two witnesses said there was an odor of phenol, 
and one that there was a cloudy sediment in the bottle. But 
the inevitable effect of phenol on membranes and the 
positive statement of the other physician, apparently disinter- 
ested, that there was no cauterization and no sloughing, and 
the testimony of the druggist and the defendant, all in con- 
nection with the long lapse of time between the injury and the 
commencement of the action and the continuance of the 
defendant in the professional service of the household, compel 
the conclusion that phenol did not destroy the child's sight. 


Insane Delusions and Unreasonable Habitual Prejudice 

The Supreme Court of Illinois says, in the will case of Snell 
vs. Weldon (90 N. E. R. 1061), that, in analyzing the legal 
conception of an insane delusion, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that the ultimate and essential thing to be established 
is that the testator had, at the time the will or testament was 
executed, such an aberration as indicates an unsound or 
deranged condition of the mental faculties, as distinguished 
from the mere belief in the existence or non-existence of cer- 
tain supposed facts based on some sort of evidence. A belief 
which results from a process of reasoning from evidence, how- 
ever imperfect the process may be or illogical the conclusion, 
is not an insane delusion. If, under the facts shown, the court 
is able to see how a rational person might have believed all 
that the testator believed and still be in the possession of all 
his senses, an insane delusion is not established. Where a 


—— 


testator has some actual for the belief which he has, 
though regarded by others as wholly insufficient, the mere 
misapprehension of the facts or unreasonable and extravagant 
conclusions drawn therefrom do not establish the existence of 
such a delusion as will invalidate his will. 

Furthermore, while it is true, as said by this court in the 
former opinion in this case, that “injustice, unfairness, preju- 
dice, or anger without a reasonable cause does not disqualify 
any person from making a valid will.“ still, where these mani- 
festations habitually appear in respect to the same subject 
without any reason, and are adhered to after their falsity is 
demonstrated, they become strong and satisfactory evidence of 
a mental derangement, and evidence of their existence, without 
any cause, in respect to one so nearly related as to be nat- 
urally entitled to the testator’s bounty. is entitled to greater 
weight than it would be if the parties were not so closely 
related. 
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5. Treatment of Chorea With Arsenic.—The authors have 
employed the Comby-Filatov method with success in four 
cases. No serious complications occurred. except vomiting in 
one case and edema of the eyelids and herpes in another. 
Hassin and Hershfield conclude that arsenious acid in the 
solution 1:1000 given in smaller doses than advocated by 
Comby are safer than Fowler's solution. This can be seen 
from one of these cases where a boy, 8 years of age, could 
safely bear 5 teaspoonfuls of 1:1000 solution of arsenious 
acid, i. e., grain 1/3 of arsenious acid, but showed symptoms 
of intolerance from 9 drops of Fowler’s solution and this after 
his system had been somewhat used to the drug. The time of 
treatment is considerably shortened by using the acid; the 
improvement sets in very early, within a few days of treat- 
ment, and it is due, exclusively, to the use of arsenic. The 
authors do not consider it excusable to deprive chorea patients 
of the benefits of arsenical treatment on account of possible 


complications. The by-effects of arsenical treatment can be 


greatly mitigated by using arsenious acid and can be avoided 
if attention be paid to the condition of the gastro-intestinal 
and renal apparatuses. 
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17 rr E. C. Schroeder, 
18 *A Method «f Examining Sputa 
Goodman, Ihiladelphia. 

12. Abstracted in Tur Joux AL. May 28, 1910, p. 1811. 

18. Examination of Sputum for Tubercle Bacilli—The solu- 
tion which Goodman uses is really Labarraque’s solution, ex- 
cept that instead of 75 grams chlorinated lime, 150 grams are 
used, and in addition a solution of 3 per cent. Sodium hydroxid. 
It is to the action of the chlorin and the sodium that its dis- 
solving properties are ascribed. To the sputum is added an 
equal amount of the solution. The whole is thoroughly mixed 
with a glass rod. and put on a boiling water bath. After the 
sputum has become a neous mass (from fifteen to 
twenty minutes) it is removed from the water bath, a small 
amount of water added, and the whole is centrifugated for five 
minutes in an electrically driven centrifuge. If more than one 
tube is used the supernatant fluid is poured off and the sedi- 
ments combined, washed in the centrifuge with physiologic salt 
solution for three to five minutes, the excess poured off, and the 
residue smeared on a slip by means of a platinum loop. The 
specimens were stained in the usual manner. Apart from 
avoiding the necessity of using a patented substance the new 
solution has the advantage of being about one-fourth as 
expensive as the former. It is easily made in any laboratory, 
and where facilities do not permit of this, it may be made by 
a druggist. 
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55. Retention of Foreign Body Below Orbit.—In adjusting 

the sight of a Remington rifle, the patient used an enormous 
charge, about 90 grains of smokeless powder. When the rifle 
was discharged, it burst open at the breach. The patient 
received an injury of the face just below the left eye. There 
was a large gaping wound, It was cleansed and probed by a 
competent surgeon who decided that there was no foreign 
body present. The wound was closed and dressed and went on 
to uneventful recovery. Soon after this the patient began to 
have what he called a bad catarrhal discharge from the nose. 
This discharge also would drop into his throat from the naso- 
pharynx. At times it would have a bad odor. Six weeks ago 
the old wound under the left eye broke open and has been 
discharging foul pus freely ever since. For years the patient 
has had double vision. The double vision used to be vertical; 
now it is horizontal and is worse lately. Ophthalmoscopic 
examination reveals a congested condition of the retinal 
veins. The appearance of the nerve head simulates optic 
neuritis. The general appearance is that of pressure on the 
optic nerve. The anterior wall of the antrum was freely 
removed. Far back in the antrum high up, and embedded in 
the posterior wall was found a foreign body. The tissues 
around about this were black. On cleaning away the debris 
the foreign body proved to be a large piece of the steel frame 
which confines the lock and mechanism of the rifle. 
The end of this piece of steel which was deepest embedded 
was ragged and corroded with rust. The upper edge of the 
distal end was curved upward and was behind the eyeball. 
It was necessary, in extracting the steel, to raise the proximal 
end and depress the distal end in order that it could be ex- 
tracted without injuring the eyeball. 

The floor of the orbit was gone and the soft tissues of the 
orbit rested on the steel. This steel had penetrated so deeply 
that the distal end was lodged in the sphenoid bone and had 
almost entered the cranial cavity. It weighed exactly one 
ounce. 


61. New Abdominal Gateway. Graves makes an incision 
along the center of the rectus through integument, fascia and 
the anterior layer of the sheath; then the muscle is displaced 
outwardly and the incision deepened behind the normal center 
of the muscle through the remaining structures of the wall, 
viz., the posterior layer of the sheath, the transversalis fascia, 
the preperitoneal fat and the peritoneum, or the three latter in 
the absence of the first. Closure axiomatically is the reverse 
of the preceding. 
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70. Increase of Cancer.—A great mass of evidence, based on 
vital statistics, shows a well-marked and steady increase in 
cancer in practically every civilized country. Attempts to 
explain away this increase as an apparent and not real increase 
are far from convincing. Without any further increase the 
present death-rate from cancer is appalling. Furthermore, 
the actual death-rate from cancer is much higher than the 
known rate by reason of the fact that in many cases of 
patients dying from internal metastases the strong prejudice 
of the relatives against the name of cancer is respected by the 
family physician, and some secondary cause of death appears 
in the certificate, instead of the primary cause, cancer. Deaths 
from cancer registration area in the United States for 1907 
were 30514 or 1.494 more than in 1906, and a rate of 73.1 in 
1907 compared with 70.8 in 1906. Estimated deaths from 
cancer in the United States for 1907 were 63.508. For the 
year 1908, 33.465 deaths from this disease were returned, and 
the death rate was 74.3 per 100,000 of population, as com- 
pared with 30.514 deaths and a death rate of 73.1 for 1907. 

A careful study of the whole subject shows the increase to 
be a general one and not limited to a few parts of the body. 


In other words intra-abdominal or inaccessible cancer, which 


would be the type most likely to be affected by improved 
methods of diagnosis, shows even less relative increase than 
external cancer. In 1868 the death-rate for cancer of the 
stomach per 1,000,000 living, 35 years and upward, was 
283.65 for males and 193.45 for females. In 1888 the rate had 
increased to 346.15 for males and 277.79 for females, making 
an increase of 22 per cent. for males and 44 per cent. for 
females; but in this particular period the death-rate of cancer 
in general had increased 50 per cent. The greater death-rate 
of malignant disease in women is due to the large number of 
cases which occur in the breast and the uterus. In all other 
localities the liability in the male is much greater than in the 
female. Cancer has already increased to such an extent that 
at the present time it causes more deaths among women than 
tuberculosis, in 1905 the rate being 100 cancer deaths to 94 
from tuberculosis. Even taking men and women together, 
and at all ages, the death-rate from cancer is rapidly approach- 
ing that of tuberculosis. From 1851 to 1860 the death-rate 
per 1.000.000 living was 317 for cancer, 2.676 for phthisis, 
and 807 for other tuberculous disease; while from 1891 to 1900 
the rate was 754 for cancer, 1,391 for phthisis, and 619 for 
tuberculous diseases, 

A careful analysis of the statistics of cancer that are 
obtainable at the present time forces one to the conclusion 
that there is a constant and considerable increase in the 


number of people afflicted with cancer in all civilized countries. 


73. Ligation for Innominate Aneurism.—DaCosta reports 
two cases in which this procedure was carried out. One patient 
is alive and well two and a half years after operation, the 
other died from some unknown cause three years after the 
operation. 


76. New Operation for Prominent Ears.—The operation 
described by Luckett is for the purpose of reconstructing the 
fold or truss of the cartilage recognized as the antihelix in 
ears turned forward, and the same principle is applicable for 
the reconstruction of the superior crux of the antihelix for the 
so-called drooping ears, or of both together when necessary. 
A crescentic incision is made through the integument opposite 
to the line of the intended new or reconstructed antihelix. 
The inscribed integument is removed; the edges of the skin 
are now dissected free from the cartilage and retracted. A 
similar crescentic segment is removed from the cartilage. The 
skin and the cartilage are now sutured separately, and it is 
the method of suturing the cartilage that is emphasized. The 
cartilage suture is passed from the cranial side from within 
out and back again, care being taken not to perforate the skin 
on the external surface, then crossed over the excised portion 
and passed on the other side from within out and back again 
as a Lembert suture, in such a manner that when the suture is 


F 
del phia. 


drawn tight and tied, not the edges but the sides or flat sur- 
lage apposition. The edges have 
to form the antihelix and at 


The greatest care must be 

in asepsis and in the hemostasis. The width of the 
crescentic segment of the cartilage to be removed depends on 
the size of the ear, and the thickness of the cartilage. 


79. Closure of Abdominal Wounds.—The stitch Norris 


paratively large area of fascia is brought into apposition and 
this not only produces firm union but lessens the number of 
stitches required. As a moderate amount of fascia is taken 
up with each passage of the needle, and as the stitch is, as it 
were, a double one, tearing out is extremely unlikely. When 
the stitch is tied it should form a square each side of which 
measures about one-fourth of an inch. 
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96. A New Method of Tying Off Umbilical Cord.—A strip of 
pure para rubber 7 em. long, 3 by 3 mm. in cross section, is 
drawn through a small aluminium ring 7 mm. in diameter, so 
that a loop 2 cm. long with two free ends is obtained. The 
one end has a knot fast against the ring and is 7 mm. long, 
the other end is about 2 em. long. This constitutes the entire 
apparatus used by Rothschild. He takes a loop of cord about 
5 em. distal to the umbilicus, places the rubber ligature over 
it. draws slightly on the end, cuts through the loop, draws the 
placental end of the cord out, and ties it off as usual. The 
umbilical end of the cord then has the ligature over it. The 
ligature is adjusted so that 14% em. is on either side of it, then 
it is drawn tight and remains until the cord “drops off.” He 
has tried it on about 100 cases and with good results. There 
was no after-bleeding and the cord dropped off normally. It is 
easy of application, the force exerted is continuous, 
cannot take place (it is especially valuable in hemophilia), 
and costs only a few cents. 

100. Diagnosis of Diseases of Sigmoid and Rectum.—Fox- 
worthy describes a specially devised table which he uses for 
this work. It can be thrown into positions which make possi- 
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Localization from the Point of View of Function and 
Symptoms. M. Prince, Boston. 

* The Sensory Function Attributed to the Seventh Nerve. C. X. 
Mills, Philadelphia 


114. Sensory Functions of Seventh Nerve.— Mills summarizes 
his paper as follows: 1. If by the seventh nerve is meant that 
nerve trunk which arises in the pons from the lower and upper 
facial nuclei, this nerve is purely motor. 2. It is doubtful 
whether nerves whose functions are concerned with the pres- 
sure and postural senses are conveyed in the branches and 
trunk of the motor facial. 3. The afferent systems for epi- 
critic and protopathic sensibility are not represented in the 
seventh nerve. 4. The geniculate ganglion is the homologue of 
the dorsal spinal ganglia. 5. If the geniculate ganglion, the 
intermediary nerve of Wrisberg, and the chorda tympani are 
considered part of the facial or seventh nerve, then this nerve 
may be regarded as partly sensory, having functions chiefly 
gustatory. 6. Nerve fibers concerned with the transmission of 
gustatory impulses proceed from their origin in the geniculate 
ganglion to their distribution by way of the great superficial 
petrosal nerve and the chorda tympani. The destination of 
the former nerve is the soft palate, where its fibers terminate 
in taste buds, and of the latter nerve the taste buds in the 
anterior two-thirds of the tongue with the exception of its tip. 
7. Evidence is lacking that in the facial trunk proper, in the 
intermediary nerve of Wrisberg, the great superficial petrosal 
or the chorda tympani, are nerves of common sensibility, 
although some observations would seem to indicate that the 
anterior part of the tongue and possibly a very small strip of 
the auricle have a vestigial supply of this sort. 8. Herpes does 
not originate from ipflammation of nerves which are not con- 
cerned with cutaneous or membranous sensibility. 9. Limited 
inflammation of the geniculate ganglion may in rare cases 
occur, produeing a syndrome whose factors are loss or perver- 
sion of taste and vasodilator and secretory phenomena. 10. If 
the geniculate ganglion is the seat of inflammation, adjoining 
parts such as the faeial nerve proper, and the eighth nerve 
may be involved by pressure or extension, thus giving rise to 
peripheral facial paralysis and to acoustic phenomena and phe- 
nomena of equilibration and of orientation, vasodilator and 
secretory sy mptoms, or to some of these symptoms. 11. The 
cases of tie intl ,a and 
facial—which have been observed in connection with facial 
paralysis, or facial paralysis and acoustic symptoms, are best 
explained on the supposition of an involvement of ganglia 
other than the geniculate. 
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the same time the helix is set closer to the cranium, thus 
diminishing the cephaloauricular angle. Four or five inter- 
rupted sutures are usually enough for the cartilage. The 
makes is a quadrilateral one and no matter how tightly it is 
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134 Phos in Reef Animals. C. K. Francis and P. F. Trow- 
bridge, Columbia, Mo. 
135 New Form of Extraction Apparatus. C. W. Greene. 

129. Determination of Fat and Fatty Acids.—Folin and 
Wentworth determine the fatty acids after extraction by 
ethereal hydrochloric acid solution, purification of this extract 
by solution in petroleum ether, and dissolving the residue left 
after evaporation of ether in benzol, by titration with sodium 
alcholate, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. 


133. Alkaptonuria. Ra vold and Warren had the opportunity 
of examining the urine in a case of alkaptonuria. The fresh 
urine was clear, from pale yellow to reddish brown, darkening 
on standing, with no unusual odor. The volume varied from 
930 c.. to 1425 c.c., averaging, 1,050; the specifie gravity 
varied from 1.009 to 1.016, averaging 1.013. The polariscope 
showed that it contained no sugar. It was always acid and 
the fermentation test was negative. It reduced copper solu- 
tions only on heating. On contact a black ring appeared but 
no precipitate, and on mixing the liquids the blue color of the 
reagent disappeared, the mixture becoming green and begin- 
ning to darken from the surface down, It reduced ammoniacal 
silver solution immediately in the cold, giving a silver mirror 
on the test tube. It did not reduce alkaline bismuth solutions 
and gave a negative reaction with the phenylhydrazin test. 
The uric acid was below the average and the amount of urea 
seemed to be diminished. The homogentisie acid nitrogen 
quotient averaged 49.9 which corresponds with that found in 
other samples of urine containing this substance. 
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146 A simp Differential Stain for Diphtheria Bacilli. D. C. Rag- 
land, Los Angeles. 


146. Differential Stain for Diphtheria Bacilli.— Ragland has 
devised the following stain intended specially for the “small 
town” physician who has a microscope but no incubator. The 
stain is made up of methylene blue and eosin and the adult 
diphtheria bacillus is quickly recognized because the polar 
granules are stained a deep blue, while the remaining portion 
of the bacillus takes the eosin or pink stain, making thereby 
a decided contrast. The stain is composed of three solutions, 
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the formula and technic for using which are as follows: Solu- 
tion “A”: Methylene blue, saturated aqueous solution, 10 
parts; 10 per cent. citric acid solution, 10 parts; aqua destil- 
lata, 80 parts. Solution B“: 10 per cent. aqueous solution 
citric acid, 5 parts; methyl alcohol. 22 parts; distilled water, 
73 parts. Solution (: Eosin, saturated aqueous solution, 1 
part; aqua destillata, 199 parts. 

The technic is as follows: 1. Make thin smears from throat, 
especially from the margin of membrane or suspicious path. 
2. Dry in air. 3. Fix in flame (gas or aleohol). 4. Add suffi- 
cient blue stain “A” to cover smear and allow to act 10 to 15 
seconds; then shake it off but do not wash. Now apply solu- 
tion B“ and allow to act for 10 to 15 seconds, then shake it 
off, but do not wash. Lastly add solution “C” and allow it to 
act for 10 to 15 seconds; then shake off excess of stain and 
blot dry with filter or blotting paper, mount in Canada balsam 
or cedar oi] and examine. Diphtheria bacilli show as pink rods 
with a dark blue granule in either pole, All other bacilli and 
cocei are stained pink. This stain has been controlled by the 
culture method of laboratory diagnosis in over 1,000 cases. 
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152. Substitute Feeding in Premature Infants. Ladd studied 
these cases in two hospitals. In one hospital there were 
included in this series 95 babies of whom 58, or 61 per cent., 
died; 24, or 25.3 per cent., lived and gained in weight; 13, or 
13.7 per cent., lived but were discharged, either losing in 
weight or making no gain. Of the last mentioned group 
many were taken home because of their condition, and prob- 
ably died, so that the ultimate mortality was undoubtedly 
considerably more than 61 per cent. In the other hospital 
there were 30 babies included in the series. Of these, 24 died, 
giving a mortality of 80 per cent., and 6 lived and gained in 
weight, a percentage of 20. The mortality was therefore 
nearly 20 per cent. greater at the Children’s Hospital than at 
the Infants’ Hospital. This difference is probably accounted 
for by the fact that no infant was discharged while losing in 
weight and condition. All were allowed to remain in the 
wards until their condition warranted treatment at home. 

The total mortality was 65.6 per cent. in 118 out of 125 
babies weighing under 2,100 grams at birth. No infant weigh- 
ing under 1,200 at birth survived. No infant in the 
sixth month of gestation survived. The smallest baby ad- 
mitted weighed 570 grams and lived six days. The possibility 
of materially lowering the mortality by providing proper 
means of conveying premature infants to the hospital is very 
great. Premature babies who survived gained on an average 
only 50 grams a week on modified milk, for an average period 
of 70 days each. The average energy quotient of the food of 
II patients who lived and gained in weight was 107. There 
was no definite relation between the energy quotient of the 
food and the weekly gain in weight. Modified milk, however, 
carefully administered and supervised, must be considered an 
unsatisfactory food for premature infants, and should be used 
only when breast milk cannot be obtained. Ladd says that 
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hospitals planning to receive premature infants should make 
ample provision for the maintenance of wet nurses. The rela- 
tive value of padded cribs and incubators could not be aceu- 
rately judged, as modern incubators have not been used at 
either of the two hospitals in which this study was made. 


153. Acidified Milk in Pediatric Practice. Brady believes 
from his e that acidified milk fills a long felt want in 
the institution feeding of infants. Pure air, however, is indis- 
pensable, and the larger the ward and the fewer babies in that 
ward the greater the success with any method of feeding. 
Young infants at birth may with advantage be placed on this 
food. Thrush and other forms of stomatitis are seldom met 
with in infants receiving this food. The development of 
seurvy and rickets need never be feared, Acidified milk places 
at the disposal of the infant the casein in the form of the 
lactate, which is so necessary for the growth and deve 
of the infant in an assimilable form and in a sufficient quantity. 
The lactic acid bacillus and the lactic acid certainly seem to 
prevent the development of intestinal indigestion, as the 
babies on this food almost invariably have good stools. It 
seems that the infant, when receiving acidified milk mixtures 
is in a better position to care for the fats, and that a larger 


fat alone. and protein alone, are not responsible for the curds 
in the stools of infants fed on cows’ milk; for their production 
it would seem that the fats require the presence of the pro- 
teins and that with both acting together the result is the very 
familiar curdy, mucous stool; the latter due to a secondary 


was 6,306, and the deaths between one and five years of age, 
3,304, making a total of deaths from birth to five years of age, 
9610. For the 13 year period, from 1897 to 1909, inclusive, 
the total deaths under one year of age were 4,641, and the 
deaths from one to five years of age 2,080, making a total of 
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A Comparison Bet ween e “Gastro-Circulatory Seizure 
t Sporadic Cretinism in One Family. B. C. 

7 »The Treatment of the Partially Drowned. J. A. Barnes. 

7. Treatment of the Partially Drowned.—The result to be 
aimed at in the treatment of such persons, says Barnes, is 
the driving of the blood from the abdomen, so that the brain 
may receive its proper supply. This he aims at by an attempt 
at auto-transfusion as follows: Having started an assistant 
on artificial respiration, he firmly bandages the legs from the 
feet upward. A roller towel is then passed around the pa- 
tient’s abdomen, the two ends crossing in front. One assist- 
ant is told off to each of these ends. As the arms are brought 
down to the chest in the expiratory movement of artificial 
respiration (Silvester’s method) these two assistants grasp- 
ing the towel-ends firmly with their right hands, pull them, 
at the same time making pressure on the abdomen with their 


ronously 
with the movements of artificial respiration. Barnes’ idea is 


chest with expiration; and (2) it squeezes some of the 
excess of blood from the abdominal cavity. 
of the legs and of the towel can be very 

carried out with assistance, of which there is usually no lack 
in these cases. 

Gravity should also be made to assist the flow of blood to 
the brain by keeping the head at a lower level than the body. 
He gives a hypodermic injection of ether (30 minims) and 
usually one of strychnin as well. The objection to the use 
of these stimulants—that they stimulate an already tired 
center and are quickly followed by increasing depression— 
reaction has set in recovery is usually rapid. 
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percentage of fat may be fed than when on the usual modified 
milk mixtures. The casein in acidified milk being in the form 
of the lactate is not affected by the rennin. Brady emphasizes 
the rarity of curds in the stools of infants receiving acidified 
milk mixtures even when top milk mixtures are employed, 
but he does not advise the use of these high fat percentages 
55 e in the early weeks, as fat diarrhea and fat intoxication must 
910 | be reckoned with. From his observations it would seem that 
catarrh from the irritation of the former. This reasoning 
seems close at hand when it is considered what occurs in acid- ; - - 
ified milk feeding. The proteins are in the form of very fine [eft hands. In this way considerable 1 
particles, especially if the acidified milk has been well agi- 
tated, not coagulable by rennin; therefore, its deleterious preseure ts remazed se as not to interfere with the expan- 
In order to be successful in feeding acidified milk, it is neces- that this acta — — (1) i — 
sary to be well grounded in the principles of infant feeding, in * — ˖ : tel he 
and this method does not furnish a short route to this goal. Pressing up phragm, to more completely empty 
The good results seem due not alone to the low fat, to the 
presence of lactic acid and to the chemical change of the pro- 
tein, but the presence of the lactic acid bacillus plays a very 
definite réle. 
In private practice cases of malnutrition, intestinal indiges- 
tion and diarrhea should have this food. Finally, Brady would 
make a special plea that the city infant during the days of 
excessive heat, the latter part of July and August especially, 
receive the advantage of this food. 
157. Clean Milk.—In the 13 years, from 1884 to 1897, 
inelusive, during which no systematic milk work was done in 
Rochester, the total number of deaths under one year of age 
British Medica) Journal, London 
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6.721. In the first period not all of the deaths were reported; fm 33 3 
born at term who breathed. The mortality between birth and 
five years of age showed a diminution of 30 per cent. in the , : 
last period. This, Goler shows, is what can be done when the Metical Freee = n Lenten 
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25 Nux Vomica. (i. C. Crichton, 
26 Adiposis Dolorosa. J. C. MecWalter. 

24. Cesarean Section in Treatment of Gravi- 
darum.—McCann performed Cesarean section successfully in 
the case of a woman who was seen shortly after her ‘first 
convulsion. McCann suggests the following indications for 
this operation: (1) When the fits are severe and recur in 
rapid succession; (2) when labor has not commenced; (3) 
when the cervix is difficult to dilate from elongation, hyper- 
trophy or excessive rigidity; (4) when the mother is mori- 
bund and the fetus living and viable; (5) when labor has 
commenced and there is found considerable disproportion be- 
tween the size of the child and that of the pelvis; (6) when 
the surroundings of the patient are suitable for a major 
surgical operation and when the services of an operator skilled 
in pelvie surgery can be obtained. 
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of the tongue reported by Eve presented many features in 
common. In each the growth occupied the extreme base of 
the tongue and formed a very prominent disk-shaped mass 
which was not ulcerated on the surface. Glands were dis- 
tinctly enlarged in the superior carotid triangle in both. 
The symptoms had been discomfort or a feeling of a foreign 
body in the fauces, and were so slight that the growth attained 
a considerable size before it was discovered. The micro- 
scopic character of the tumor in the first case was of a 
lymph-endotheliomatous type, the growths consisting of cord- 
like masses of endothelial cells, in places surrounding dilated 
lymphatic channels. In the second case it was perithelioma- 
tous. There were very numerous and large vascular channels 
surrounded by cords of endothelial cells. The third case was 
one of epithelioma. 
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37. Strangulated Hernia in an Infant. Sixteen days after 
birth, the baby was suddenly seized with an attack of vom- 
iting and seemed very ill. Then it got a little better and 

sed some urine and feces. An hour later Moule found a 
lump in the upper part of the right scrotum; neither nurse 
nor mother had noticed it. The lump gurgled on pressure, 
but was irreducible even under chloroform. The sae when 
opened proved to be a patent funicular process containing 
about four inches of purplish gut. 
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43. Polioencephalitis. While polioencephalitis will not ac- 
count for all forms of acute tremor, for it has been seen 
associated with a tuberculous tumor, Parsons holds that a 
diagnosis of polioencephalitis can usually be made by a con- 
sideration of the type and age of the child, the season of the 
year, character of the onset, and the course of the disease, 
the absence of changes in the fundi oculorum and cerebro- 
spinal fluid, and in those cases where it does occur, the pres- 
ence of an associated poliomyelitis. 

44. A Modern Créche.—The ideal, or modern créche, Myers 
says, should be so arranged (a) that the day nurseries, bath- 
rooms, ete., for the children’s use ought to be on the ground 
floor; (b) that the kitchen scullery, larder, pantry, mother’s 
dining-room, and a laundry-room should be situated in the 
basement; and (e) that the matron's and nurses’ bedrooms, 
sitting room, students’ room, cloak room, ete., could be con- 
veniently placed on the first floor. 
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47. After-Results in Abdominal Operations.—A review of 
the final results in 248 cases has convinced Giles that the 
effect of hysteropexy on the general health is very good, as 
90 per cent. of the patients were better than before the 
operation, as many as 75 per cent. being in quite good health; 
while among the 10 per cent. who were not better the cause 
had nothing to do with the operation in one-half of them. 
Symptoms are markedly relieved; 90 per cent. of the patients 
had either no pain afterward or had less pain than before 
the operation; 14 patients were relieved of dysmenorrhea, 21 
of dyspareunia, and 16 of headaches; 22 patients got relief 
from menorrhagia, and 13 from excessive leucorrhea; 13 
patients found their constipation improved. As regards the 
effect of hysteropexy on the bladder, 18 per cent. of patients 
experienced frequency of micturition, and 77 per cent. had 
no trouble, or no more than before operation. The position 
of the uterus remains permanently good in about 95 per cent. 
of cases; about 5 per cent. suffer from partial or complete 
return of displacement. The results in cases of procidentia 
are not quite as good as in cases of retroversion or prolapse; 
but 88 per cent. of cases of ntia show permanent good 
results. To obtain the best results in the latter cases com- 
bined operations are usually necessary. In the event of preg- 
nancy following hysteropexy, there is a slightly increased ten- 
dency to miscarriage if pregnancy follows too soon after the 
operation; hysteropexy causes no subsequent complications of 
labor, as out of 44 cases of full-time delivery 40 had normal 
confinements, and the remaining 4 had complications inde- 
pendent of the operation. When pregnancy follows hyster- 
opexy, the position of the uterus is not disturbed thereby, as 
the results after pregnancy were just as good as in cases 
where no pregnancy followed, and the cases of full-time 
delivery showed only one case of partial return of displace- 
ment out of 29 cases. Among these cases, therefore, the 
uterus kept in good position in 96.6 per cent. of the cases, 
as against 94.7 per cent. in the cases of patients who did not 
become pregnant. 

49. Red Degeneration of Fibroids.— Murray examined four 
specimens of red degeneration of uterine fibroids and found 
that the lipoids of degenerating fibroids are markedly hemo- 
lytic. This hemolytic action is readily restrained by blood 
plasma. Excess of lipoid in a suspension of red blood cor- 
puscles leads to the development of a gray or brown color in 
place of the red. Thrombosis in red degeneration is not 


primary. Red degeneration microscopically is indentical with 
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certain other degenerating fibroids showing no red. The ac- 
cumulation of lipoid is not, in the first instance, 


has 
more relation to lack of the fluid constituents of the blood 
than to large excess of lipoid. Many of the stains in 
fibroids—not necessarily red stains—may be due to old symp- 
tomless hemolysis. 
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51. Chronic in Children. Comby reviews 31 
operative cases and 108 others in which chronic appendicitis 
was diagnosed, and discusses the differential signs. The condi- 
tion is more common than generally recognized, he says; many 
cases of assumed dyspepsia, anemia, chlorosis, liver affections, 
enterocolitis, the status lymphaticus and tuberculosis are in 
reality solely or mainly the effect of chronie appendicitis. 
Acute appendicitis is generally merely the flaring up of a 
chronie process, and physicians should be on the lookout for 
this. Periodical vomiting is a sign that the child is a can- 
didate for acute appendicitis, as also a tendency to repeated 
indigestion. Constipation is habitual and obstinate although 
diarrhea may be observed; some of the children fail to 
develop properly but after removal of the appendix grow 
promptly to normal stature. There is also, he says, a nervous 
form of chronic appendicitis. Children with it are moody, 
disinclined to play or work, and seek solitude. A change of 
character in this line, and discovery of digestive disturbances 
should suggest chronic appendicitis. Intercostal neuralgia may 
also be a sign, or pain in the right leg, with a tendency to 
limp, suggesting hip or knee disease; Comby has had several 
cases of this kind. In another group the suggestive symptom 
was a tendency to faint, the children growing pale and fall- 
ing in syncope but retaining consciousness throughout. Head- 
ache, convulsions, urticaria and prurigo were observed in 
other cases. The proof in regard to the causal appendicitis 
in these cases is afforded by the rapid restoration to normal 
after appendicectomy. A spontaneous cure of chronic appen- 
dicitis cannot be counted on, although there may be symp- 
tomless intervals, sometimes of years. Surgical treatment is 
required in the majority of cases, especially for chronic appen- 
dicitis in children. The dangers of an interval operation are 
so slight as to be negligible, but the diagnosis must be posi- 
tive. In case of doubt he prefers to operate and has never 
yet had occasion to regret his decision. 
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53-56. Pleurisy with 3 Effusion.—Dieulafoy reports 
two cases of thickening of the pleura with recurring effusion 
for ten years in one case and for twenty years in the other. 
The patients were tapped over a hundred times and a total 
of over 230 liters was withdrawn but the general health 
persisted constantly excellent; the patients were incommoded 
merely by the mechanical disturbance from the effusion. In 
the first case the effusion was purulent and fetid and strep- 
tococci and pneumobacilli could be cultivated from it, but 
they were of such attenuated virulence that they proved 
harmless for animals. In the other case the effusion was 
constantly sterile. The effusion in both cases has finally 


ceased, the patients not having required tapping for a long 
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time. Dieulafoy theoretically advocates decortication of the 
lung in such cases, but there was nothing to indicate that 
active intervention was necessary in these or in a third 
case in which the patient was tapped 15 times in the course 
of six years; there has been no return of the effusion 
since 1985 in this last case. 


54. Vomiting of .—Pinard gives a historical re- 
view of this subject and states that years of experience have 
confirmed him more and more in the conviction that intoxica- 
tion is responsible for the tendency of pregnant women to 
vomit, and that the outcome depends on the intensity of 
the intoxication. He reiterates his assertion that the pulse 
is the best index of the degree of intoxication, and that if it 
goes above 100 the pregnancy should be interrupted at once. 


Oct. 30, 1909, page 1518). 


55. Inflammatory Tuberculosis of Internal Genitals.—Poncet 
and Leriche regard a latent tuberculosis as responsible in 
many cases for sclerosis of the ovaries or toxic impregnation 
of the Graafian follicles entailing infantilism, hypoplasia of 
the genitals, amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, neuralgia or 
a tendency to abortions. An old chronic latent tuberculous 
process may likewise explain the heavy, easily bleeding, pain- 
ful uterus in women of the alleged neuroarthritic type. All 
require general antituberculosis measures and possibly tu- 
berculin. - 

Revue de Chirurgie, Paris 
June, XXX, No. 6, pp. 967-1175 
58 *Disadvantages of Sconolamin for General Anesthesia. 
forme. loral. 


R. 
59 Later Results of — of Veins on Arteries. A. 


arrel. 
6 written Cases of Mal ignant the Orbit. Fa lx. 
61 Tumors of the Jaws of Dental 1 — 
R. Leriche and G. Cotte. 
Bee and Mechanism of Infectious Disturbances from 
Wieder Test Tooth. («Accidents de dent de sagesse.) C. Capde. 


58. Disadvantages of for General Anesthesia.— 
Delbet and Dupont review their experiences with 120 patients 
n a dose of scopolamin as a preliminary to chloroform. 
list includes 2 fatalities, one serious postoperative syn- 
cope and a number of other mishaps. They refer also to 
Flateau's one fatality in 30 cases, Ziffler’s 3 in 64 cases and 
Blos’ several serious mishaps and one death in 105 cases. 
They declare that the advantages ascribed to the use of 
scopolamin for this purpose are more apparent than real; 
it may retard vomiting but does not do away with it alto- 
gether. Scopolamin, they add, is unquestionably toxie for 
patients whose emunctories are out of order, even in a dose 
as small as 0.001 gm. (1/64 grain). They express a decided 
erence for chloral as a preliminary to chloroform, as it 
is not dangerous and in the dose of 4 gm. (61 grains) tran- 
quillizes the patient and prevents the phase of agitation under 
chloroform. They have used it thus in 850 cases, giving the 
chloral in water about half an hour before the operation. 
In the 22 cases on record of fatalities following an injection 
of scopolamin as a preliminary to general anesthesia, 13 were 
cancer patients. This proportion warns especially against 
giving scopolamin to patients with cancer. In 4 other cases 
the surgical affection was in the neck. In one of the other 
cases an unusually large dose of scopolamin had been given 
(0.0036 gm. scopolamin and 0.06 gm. morphin). 


Semaine Paris 
June 8, XXX, No. 23, pp. 265-276 
63 *Subacute Typhoid Septicemia. V. Audibert. 
June 15, No. 24, pp. 277-288 
G4 9 of — Stomach Owing to a Lesion in the Peri- 
toneum or Stomach Wall. J. Paviot. 

63. Subacute Typhoid Septicemia. Audibert declares that 
sufficient attention has not been paid to subacute septicemia 
from the typhoid bacillus, and yet it is extremely common. 
The reaction to the presence of the bacillus in the blood 
may vary with every individual attacked. He protests 
against restricting the idea of typhoid toxi-infection to the 
syndrome involving the intestine; it may attack any organ 


The details of 7 recent cases are added to supplement the 20 
he has previously published (reviewed in Tue Jovumnat, 
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or tissue and the syndrome has probably many times been 
diagnosed as influenza, atypical typhoid, gastric fever, ete. 
This subacute “Eberthian septicemia” has a slow onset; there 
is no uniform type of fever but it may long continue, with 
gastric disturbances; the mind is not affected and the patient 
feels calm and wants to eat. He thinks that this form of 
typhoid infection occurs more commonly in children than 
the typical form. 

64. Dilatation of the Stomach from Lesions in the Wall or 
Peritoneum.—Pavict has examined with the m the 
stomach from certain cases of dilatation during life and found 
invariably some lesion in the wall or peritoneum, evidently 
responsible for the dilatation-——-of course this material ex- 
cludes all cases of stenosis of the pylorus. The lesion may 
long have healed, but it leaves the stomach wall more or 
less insufficient for its task, owing to sclerosis in the region 
adjoining the lesion. Careful inquiry will generally elicit 
a history of some inflammatory process in the region, possibly 
years before. Once convinced that these dilated stomachs, 
painful at times or with recurring pains, are of inflammatory 
nature, wonderful benefit may be derived from energetic 
revulsion or similar therapeutic procedures, entirely aside 
from dietetic measures. It may even be advanced as a 
principle that the more the dilatation of the stomach seems 
to coincide with painful points in the region below the liver 
or in the right flank, the better the prospects of a cure 
under heat and revulsion applied perseveringly to the painful 
zones. Local revulsion may also prove useful with other 
gastric disturbances, as for instance for a hard drinker with 
ulcerative gastritis or a patient with hematemesis and the 
enigastrium more or less tender; the benefit derived in some 
of these cases from heat or blisters is another argument in 
favor of the inflammatory origin of dilatation of the stomach 
in some cases, whether secondary to inflammation in the 
peritoneum or to gastric ulcer. 


Archiv fiir Verdauungs-Krankheiten, Berlin 
June, XVI, — 267476 
65 *Salt Content of Com of Food. (Der Chlor- 
Na und Genusemittel.) J. Le 
OG Cos of. Abacemalty we — 
and G. arz 
67 Influence of Chologen — Secretion 


(Fali von Mikrogastrie.) 


of Bile. (Experimentelie 
Gallensekretion durch 


Lats. 
Acid RFaciilli on Intestinal Flora (Ein- 
Darmflora. n- 
and 00d ew York), and K. Züblin (Pittsburg 
69 *The Bead Test and Tout Thiet. vergleichende Studie 
fiber die Perlenprobe v Max Einhorn u die 
fiir Darmkranke von Adoit Schmidt, » J G. Wells. 
*Nervous Dyspepsia 
71 22 of the Salicylates, , and Certain other Drues 
the Diastase ¢ — of the Saliva. (Zur Kenntnis der 
Wirku des nnd<eneichels.) 
‘Einfluss einicer auf die 
Fricker. Commenced in No. 2. 

65. Salt Content of Common Articles of Food. Leva's 
research in this line was mentioned with some of his con- 
clusions in Tue Jounx At. July 2, page 93. His tables fill 
over 15 pages, presenting the results of over 360 analyses 
and comparing them with those of others. The work has 
been done to supply a basis for a systematic salt-poor or 
salt-free diet but he does not here discuss the indications for 
either. 

69. Summarized in Tur Journat, April 23. 1910, page 1405. 


70. Nervous Dyspepsia. Bofinger reviews the various con- 
flicting views on this subject and advocates classifying in 
three groups the stomach symptoms generally described under 
the name of nervous dyspepsia: I. those of neurogenic origin, 
that is, disturbances occurring peripherally in the organ, from 
disease or trauma, irritation with centripetal conduction—this 
is the neurasthenic type; 2, the central or psychogenic type 
with centrifugal conduction of the irritation to the organ— 
the hysterie type; and 3, those of central, psychogenic origin 
out with no conduction of the irritation—the hypochrondriac 
type. These types are frequently combined and various ob- 
servers interpret the symptoms in different fashion according 
te their pet theories. In a case described in detail the syn- 
drome was accompanied by all the signs of Stiller’s universal 
asthenia, also of what Cramer calls chronie atony of the 
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intestines, while the patient could also be regarded as an 
example of Striimpell’s axiom: “It is not the stomach 
trouble that makes a man a hypochondriac; it is the hypo- 
chondria that entails the stomach trouble.” The patient, a 
young bachelor, further presented attacks of sudden dyspnea, 
with a chill, pain in the heart region, irregular pulse, ete., 
the attacks lasting perhaps half an hour—a typical example 
of what M. Herz has described as the sexual psychogenic 
cardiac neurosis. Each one of these scientists might have 
ticketed and demonstrated the case exclusively as a typical 
example of his special assumption in regard to nervous dys- 
ia. 
25 Berliner klinische Wochenschrift 
May 30, XLVII, No. 22, pp. 1001-10455 


72 *Determination of Minute Proportions of Blood in Clinical 
one Medicine. (Nachseis kleinster Blutmengen.) 
ron. 
73 Absorption of Radium Emanations Th the Skin. 
Tae and von Radiumemanation durch Haut.) W. 
74 Certain ges in the Respiration Rhythm. Klinische 


Chan 
einige Veränderungen des Atmunge rhythmus 


rugon 
75 oThe Pneumatic Cabinet in Treatment of Chronic Bronchitis, 
that Consequent on Heart Disease. (Die eu- 
matische Therapie bei chronischer Bronchitis.) II. 


76 °Treatment of Paralytic Conditions in the Arm. (Behandlun< 
ngszustiinden an der oberen Extremitit.) ©. 
e q 
77 Jaundice with Appendicitis. (Icterus bei Perityphlitis.) E. 
0 r. 
78 Two Cases of Tubal Choriocepithelioma. (Die bösartigen 
Cho thelioma des Elleiters.) G. 
79 Rontge in the Service of the General Practitioner. G. 


72. Determination of Invisible Blood. Citron examines the 
fluid in question by mixing with alcohol, then rinsing wi h 
ether and dissolving the residue in pyridin. The latter dis- 
solves the blood pigments and they are readily detected wit) 
the spectroscope if the specimen is inspected through its long- 
est diameter. He uses a square shallow chamber to hold the 
specimen and examines it lengthwise. 


75. The Pneumatic Cabinet in Treatment of Chronic Bron- 
chitis. Samter refers in particular to bronchitis associated 
with cardiac insufficiency and tabulates the effect on the 
blood pressure of the therapeutic application of the pneumatic 
cabinet. The influence of the compressed air is felt in the 
promotion of the respiration; the diaphragm descends deeper. 
the lungs expand, the walls of the bropchi spread apart and 
the mucus clinging to them is carried out by the more vigorous 
respiration. The best results were obtained with chronic 
bronchial catarrh without much fluid secretion. His expe- 
rience has shown that even with a weak heart musculature 
the blood pressure does not drop in the cabinet, confirming 
the harmlessness of the method in uncomplicated cases of 
cardial bronchitis. 


76. Treatment of Paralysis of the Arm.—Helbing discusses 
the orthopedic management of spastic cerebral hemiplegia and 
birth paralysis, emphasizing the importance of over-stretching 
of the muscle as the cause of the trouble. When the ends 
of the muscle are brought closer together, correcting the over- 
stretching, the apparently paralyzed muscle will often regain 
its function as he shows by some typical examples. 


Correspondenz-Blatt für Schweizer Aerzte, Basel 
June 1, XL, NO. 16, pp. 497-536 

80 *Artificial Feeding of New-born Infants. (Zur Kenntnis der 
künstlichen Ernibrung Neugeborener.) E. Dibeli, 

80. Infant Feeding.— Döbeli gives artificial food to a new- 
born infant only in amounts sufficient to keep the child at 
the same weight after the first physiologic decline. He is 
convinced that the child brings with it into the world 
enough reserves to supply the needed calories for a time with 
little assistance. It has been his experience that children with 
the “exudative diathesis” were rather above the normal 
weight at birth, and he has never witnessed any harm result 
from keeping the food down to 300 gm. for the first two days 
and 500 or 600 gm. for the two or three weeks following. 
He prefers a 25 per cent. dilution of milk, generally skimmed. 
The children thrive better when kept on this small amount 
for the first few weeks. Plump children especially are well 
supplied with a reserve of calories and do not need to have 
fat supplied in the food at first. 


Loose. E 


3. 


Deutsche medisinieche Wochenschrift, Berlin 


1 June 2, a No, 22, pp. 1017-1065 
Thermepenetratioe. Transtherm Therapie 
mit Aetherwelter 
82 *Course of ubereulosts — —— 28982 
dneumotnore 
such thorax behandelten L 
83 Inocu of ea-pigs with the hata pallida. 
Syphilisspi naten auf 
n er 
typh rt. 


Boddae 
85 *Importance of Minerel Salts in Pathogenesis and Treatment 
Edema, EK. Schloss. 
N 1 ificance of the Maximal Blood Pressure. Die wahre 
tung des sogenannten mazimalen Blu J. v. 


87 *Sehlesinger’s “ „ in (Das Bein phänomen“ 


88 22 tal for the Biectrocardiogram. E. Rehfisch. 


82. Course of Laryngeal Tuberculosis with Artificially In- 
duced Pneumothoraxz—Da Gradi reports from Forlanini’s 
clinic at Pavia three cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in which 
pneumothorax treatment was applied, and the associated 
laryngeal lesions healed completely under its influence. He 

that laryngeal tuberculosis should not be regarded 
as a local process, because it is maintained constantly by the 
passage of sputum from lesions lower down. If the latter are 
cured, the laryngeal lesions are liable to subside of themselves. 
In the cases reported this occurred under the simplest loca! 
measures or without them in one case as the infectious focus 
below practically healed. 


85. Importance of the Mineral Salts in the Pathogenesis and 


Treatment of Edema.—Schloss confirms Levy’s statement in 
regard to the extremely sensitive reactions on the part of 
infants to the intake of salt, thus permitting instruetive 
research on the metabolism of mineral salts, After theorizing 
to explain the phenomena observed, he relates clinical findings 
which demonstrate the correctness of the deductions. It 
seems that the healthy infant behaves in respect to sodium 
chlorid like an adult with severe insufficiency on the part of 
the . The salt is retained for a longer or shorter 
time, and the proportion to be retained is determined by the 
relative salt poverty of the tissues; this is dependent on the 
food and is thus most need in breast-fed infants. 
When more mineral] salt is ingested the organism defends its 
cells, against osmotic injury, first by a diluting reaction and 
then an elimination reaction. Which of these two reactions 
predominates depends on the greater or less harmfulness of 
the substances in question for the organism, especially for 
the kidneys. The predominance of the one or the other 
reaction entails edema or increased diuresis. With edema 
from congestion, effusions, ete., if a concentrated ation of 
salt is given, there will be increased elimination of water in 
consequence, draining away the ‘edema. The salt does not 
exert any direct diuretie power and consequently salt is con 
traindicated in nephritis on account of the danger of reten- 
tion and resulting injury. But a broad field of usefulness 
seems to be opening in the line of treatment of passive aceu- 
mulations of ffuid. He relates a striking example of this in 
an infant with idiopathic dropsy developing during feeding 
with buttermilk. By continuous administration of small 
doses of a mineral salt, this edema disappeared entirely in 
two days. He gave calcium phosphate in this case, having 
found that the calcium salts are more effectual than the 
sodium salts. His theory to explain why urea does not 
cause osmotic disturbances is that the latter result only with 
substances which are unable to permeate the cella; urea is 
evenly diffused in the cells and the fluids bathing them, en- 
sequently it does not entail osmotic dist 
other evils may be laid to ite charge. 
86. The Significance of the Maximal Blood Pressure.— 
Benczur advises the simultaneous use of the Recklinghausen 
apparatus or its equivalent and the Girtner tonometer. The 
pressure in the tonometer shows only a trifling reduction when 
the apparatus above registers the maximal“ pressure. The 
suppression of the pulse wave merely transforms the waves 
of the blood stream into a continuous current; the lumen of 
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the artery is not made smaller. The difference between the 
maximal blood pressure and the pressure in the cuff which 
suppresses the Gürtner pulse differs within a wide range. 
It is very small in heart disease with failing compensation. 

87. Leg Phenomenon in Tetany.— Alexander has confirmed 
Schlesinger’s findings in regard to the leg sign in tetany, men- 
tioned in Tur Jounnat, April 9, 1910, p. 1244. He states 
that it was absent in two infants with other unmistakable 
signs of tetany, but it was constant in the few adults 
examined. 


90. Summarized in Berlin Letter, June 25, 1010, page 2132. 


Deutsche Zeitschrift für Chirurgie, Leipsic 
May, CV, Noa. 2 
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100 Deformity of Child 
Anus. (Ueber tine Thoraadeform ormitiit bei mange 
— Anus praeternaturalis im Kindesalter.) 


91. Tleus.—Medowoy reviews the experiences with 38 cases 
of ileus at the university clinic at Basel in charge of Wilma. 


93. Treatment of Spontaneous Dislocation of the Hip Joint 
in Consequence of Acute Disease. Brandes emphasizes the 
importance of prevention of dislocation when a secondary 
process develops in a joint. Mere mechanical supports are 
not enough; the dislocation is generally the result of die- 
tention from an effusion in the joint, stretching and loosen- 
ing the ligaments and favoring the escape of the head from 
its socket at the slightest accident or effort. Puncture to 
release the effusion, repeated as needed, is thus the best 
prophylaxis. It also aids in the healing of the inflammation. 
The majority of these secondary spontaneous dislocations 
oceur in the course of typhoid fever, and consequently double 
vigilance is required in this disease. If the luxation has 
occurred, puncture, reduction and other measures as for 
congenital dislocation give the best results. In the personal 
case described. the luxation oceurred in consequence of an 
osteomyelitic process in the neck of the femur in a little 
girl. The literature on the subject is reviewed, including 
Kummer's compilation of 5] cases of spontaneous luxation 
(exclusive of tuberculosis and osteomyelitis) and Degrez’ 81 
cases. The outcome is growing constantly better as the 
affection is being managed more and more like a congenital 
luxation. 

4. Enterotribe Clamp for Gastroenterostomy, ete. Martini 

s good results from the use of a little shell which he 
has devised to facilitate the union of stomach and intestine. 
It consists of two concave parts hinged together at one end, 
the edges of both parts cut into sharp teeth, the whole when 
closed resembling somewhat a pea-pod, 4 or 6 em. long by 
8 or 10 mm, wide. The bowel] is sutured to the stomach, 
then a buttonhole is made at one end of the suture and one 
arm of the enterotribe is introduced below the suture, the 
other arm clamping down on it from above. The suture is 


thus completely enclosed above and below inside the little 
shell, The teeth do not quite touch each other, so no opening 
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is made that might allow escape of the content of the gut. 
The parts are drawn together above the shell for a second 
suture, burying the shell beneath. The tissues slough away 
by the second or third day from the irritation of the teeth 
on the shell and the anastomosis is complete. The technic 
gave exceptionally good results in experiments on 12 large 
dogs. both for gastroenterostomy and enteroanastomosis. 
07. The Thymus from the Surgical Standpoint.—Zesas re 
views 21 operations on the thymus on record and mentions 
that Friedländer and Myers induced retrogression of an 
abnormally large thymus by Roentgen exposures, the former 
in a two months’ old male infant, with 8 exposures in one 
month, the latter with 47 exposures in three months. In 
the 21 operative cases, 16 of the patients were cured, 2 im- 
proved and 3 died. No untoward by-effects were observed in any 
case. Hypertrophy of the thymus was discovered in 40 cases 
of death during anesthesia, 29 of the patients being less than 
20 years old. In 22 cases of a fatality during an operation 
for exophthalmic goiter, the thymus was found enlarged; 
all but one of the patients succumbed to heart failure. This 
suggests, Zesas thinks, the possibility that the enlarged 
thymus should be the gland to be removed rather than the 
thyroid, or at least thymectomy should precede the stru- 


mectomy. The operation should not be deferred, however, ¢ 


until the heart has been injured beyond repair by the hyper- 
thymization. 

98. Mechanical Device to Secure the Advantages of Both a 
Preliminary Artificial Anus and Enteroanastomosis Without 
their Dangers.—Marro gives an illustrated description of a 
device invented for a special case, a patient with advanced 
tuberculosis with a femoral hernia incarcerated for five days. 
He has applied this “button enterotribe” in 2 cases to date 
with excellent results. 


99. Experimental Research on Measures for Resuscitation 
after Temporary Occlusion of the Aorta and Pulmonary 
Artery.—Liiwen and Sievers have been conducting extensive 
research to supply a physiologic basis for Trendelenburg’s 
operative treatment of pulmonary embolism, studying the 
effect of clamping the aorta and pulmonary artery with and 
without artificial respiration and other measures for stimula- 
tion and resuscitation. The most effectual of all was arti- 
ficial respiration with oxygen, possibly supplemented by an 
injection of epinephrin directly into the left ventricle. Mas- 
sage of the heart may prove useful in addition, but this 
cannot be relied on alone. This combination revived the ani- 
mals after 6 or 8 minutes—which is ample time for the 
Trendelenburg operation. There is no need for differential 
pressure during the operation as the respiration stops com- 


pletely. 
Medizinische Klinik, Berlin 
May 29, VI, No, 22, pp. <= gy and Supplement 
101 of Contracted Pelvis des engen 
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ases. (Die gewisser Krank- 


Dise . 
heitebilder des Mage 8. Jona 
103 Treatment of Ap dicitis ( welchen Fortschritt — . wir 
fil Behandlung der Blinddarmentztindung machen?) 
104 ( ‘Vimatic Treatment of Pulmonary (Klimatische 
Behandlung Lungenkranker.) A. Moe 

Radiolonie and Autopsy Lung Findings 1 O. v. Dehn. 
106 ration for Presternal n of the Clavicle. Grunert. 
107 *Alcohol and Other Stimulants as Medicines in Heart Disease. 

; i Herzkranken.) M. Herz. 


108 Advance Phase of the Diazo Reaction in —— Urine. 
(Ueber eine Vorstufe — Ehrlichschen Diazoreaktion im 
Harne von Tuberkulisen. ) . Weisz 

109 Improved Technic for Staining Tubercle Bacilli. 
pazillenfiirbung nach Gram — deren Bedeut fiir die 
Sputumuntersuchung.) W. Beyer 

110 General Principles for Treatment of E 


Unterschenkelgeschwiirs.) J, Schi 


101. Treatment of Contracted Pelvis.—Jung remarks in the 
course of this postgraduate lecture that few praétitioners 


realize the importance of taking the temperature as a routine - 


measure in every obstetric case on first arriving. He de- 
nounces prophylactic version and high forceps unless the 
latter is the last resort just before perforation. In general 
practice, perforation is necessary with a much contracted 
kidney when the child is dead or there are signs of infection. 
He says in regard to artificial premature delivery that it 
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should be recommended only when the mother and child 
afterwards can count upon careful attendance for a suitable 
length of time. In these conditions it is to be warmly com- 
mended. The moment for intervention he determines by 
examining the woman about once a week, striving to push 
the head into the pelvis. As long as it can be done with 
ease, the delivery can be deferred, but when this becomes 
dificult he interferes. The best time is the thirty-sixth 
week, but two or even four weeks earlier are suitable. A 
child weighing from 2.000 to 2.500 gm., or nearly 6 pounds, 
with good care generally develops well, without harm from 
the premature delivery. With primiparw, however, he ad- 
vises against premature delivery as it is impossible to fore- 
see the outcome. The written consent of wife and husband 
he regards as indispensable before undertaking tubal sterili- 
zation in an operative case of much contracted pelvis, as also 
when abortion is induced. In the latter case he advises con- 
sultation with another physician, preferably the district 
physician. 

107. Stimulants, Etc., in Heart Disease.—Herz believes that 
the moderate use of alcohol, coffee, tea, or tobacco may be 
advantageous in certain cases, especially when patients are 
depressed from the restrictions imposed by their disease. 
Denicotinized tobacco is especially useful for patients with 
heart disease. Alcohol and coffee may even have a direct 
remedial effect; a little brandy or wine may restore appetite 
and beer or rum dispel insomnia. Coffee — & „ useful 
as a direct —4 but it is contraindica in cardiac 
neuroses as it is liable to increase the pulse. It also has a 
tendency to cause extrasystoles and thus should be avoided 
with signs of coronary sclerosis. 


Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift 
May 31, Ly. No. 22, pp. 1161-1208 
111 *Constant Racteriologic Findings in in Lupus. (Zur Aetiologic 


112 Biologic on Tumor Cells. (Zur — Unter- 
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* of Malignant Tumors by Means of the Meios. 
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119 *Symptomatol of IIxsterla. II. Goldbladt. 
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121 *Malignant Ry --—-~- of Chronic Gastric Uleer (Zur 
a 1 Entartung des chronischen Magen- 
wiires. 
122 1 — rtance 4 — Typhoi a } Children in Further 
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naltyphus.) G. B 
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and Treatment of Co ~ Vara. G. Hohmann. 
rent ment of Glycosuria and Diabetes. C. Funck 
126 Meat Poisoning. (Zur 4 


Bacillus enteritidis Girtner.) 
(Zur Tuberkulose des Sch 


Tuberculous KE bg Optic Nerve. 
I in i d Encouraging Serot 
pho — II. Lidke 
129 Organization of Medical Literature. I. 8. 

111. Etiology of Lupus.—Kriiger was able to isolate tubercle 
bacilli in scraps of lupous tissue in all of his 13 cases, using 
the latest technic. The positive bacteriologic findings sug- 
gest that the focus must entail active production of antibodies 
and this may be the explanation of the comparative rarity 
of new tuberculous infection in lupus patients; tuberculous 
lesions in the internal organs, especially in the lungs, seem 
to be remarkably rare in lupus patients. 

IIS. Published in Tur Joux Al., April 23, 1910. page 1365. 


119. Symptoms of Hysteria. Goldbladt calls attention to 
the constancy of a sensation of dryness in the mouth and 
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throat as the most frequent sign of hysteria. He does not 
venture to decide whether this is a sensory disturbance or a 
defective secretion of saliva. An objective symptom which 
he has frequently encountered is a puffiness and bluish tint in 
the cheeks. When pronounced it looks as if a layer of a 
bluish pinkish powder had been applied. If not very typical, 
by stroking or tapping the cheek the phenomenon 

more apparent. It may be observed in the center of the brow 
or sometimes over the entire face; in a few cases only in 
one cheek. He never found this symptom in cases of simple 
neurasthenia and depression but encountered it a few times 
in climacteric neuroses, when there was nothing to suggest 
hysteria. He has records of this sign of hysteria in 200 cases. 


120. Intermittent Limp.—Erb reports a new series of 39 
eases from his private practice, all but 2 in men. In his 
former compilation of 120 cases from his own and others’ 
experience, only 7 of the patients were women. In this new 
series abuse of tobacco was evident in 19, repeated exposure 
to cold in 14 and abuse of alcohol in 10 or II. There was a 
history of syphilis in only 3 of the 36 men. He asserts 
that intermittent limping—which he insists is best described 
as angiosclerotic dysbasia—is frequently incorrectly diagnosed, 
mistaken for other troubles and treated in the wrong way. 
This is especially dangerous on account of the possible danger 
of gangrene. The trouble generally develops gradually, but 
he gives several examples of a sudden onset. The partial or 
complete lack of the pulse in the foot is the one striking 
symptom, as also the varying behavior of the pulse, its dis- 
appearance when the feet are cold and its return after a 
warm foot bath or under treatment. Signs of general arterio- 
sclerosis were evident in over 85 per cent. of the cases. The 
vasomotor disturbances he regards as the consequence rather 
than the cause of the organic obliterating arteritis responsible 
for the trouble. An important sign of a tendency to inter- 
mittent limping is the way in which the leg blanches when 
it is lifted repeatedly as the patient lies recumbent, followed 
by redness and hyperemia when the leg is left horizontal. 
This change occurs much more rapidly and pronouncedly 
than in health and persists very much longer. Under rest, 
warmth to the feet, iodid and bromid and galvanic foot baths, 
great improvement may be realized, even although the pulse 
in the feet is still imperceptible, as collateral circulation may 
develop. He also advises the wearing of warm stockings at 
night, rubbing the legs with alcohol, and other symptomatic 
measures and strict avoidance of all injurious influences, 
especially getting the feet wet, cold floors, cold douches and 
sea bathing. sleigh-riding and traveling in winter. Too 
hot foot baths and indiscriminate application of superheated 
air should also be avoided, as also energetic massage and the 
wearing of tight elastic stockings. In the severer cases the 
patient should be kept in bed and only when benefit is 
apparent should very cautious exercises be commenced. His 
experience shows that this combined and cautious treatment 
may give very satisfactory results in favorable cases. In 
conclusion he describes what he thinks is a new form of 
acute arteritis entailing sclerosis and intermittent limping. 
The patients were two young men suddenly developing con- 
tinuous pain in one foot and typical intermittent limping but 
no general symptoms, no local inflammation or fever. Every- 
thing pointed to a primary affection of the arteries of the 
foot; in one case it developed after lying on the ground in 
wet clothes for an hour while hunting on a bleak day, 
* Intense pain and the other symptoms came on two hours 
later. 

121. Malignant Degeneration of Gastric Ulcer.— Hauser re- 
ports a case of scirrhous cancer of the stomach in which 
gastric ulcers had developed secondarily in the total absence 
of gastric hydrochloric acid. The peptic ulcers must have 
been the work of the secretion of the cancer—Neubauer and 
Fischer have recently demonstrated the existence of a peptid- 
splitting ferment in the stomach content of persons with 
gastric cancer. He believes that symptomless gastric ulcer 
and cancer are more common than generally recognized ; 
malignant degeneration is necessarily a slow process. 


122. Unrecognized Typhoid in Children as Source for Epi- 
demics. Brückner calls attention to three recent epidemics 
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of typhoid in different communities in western Germany in 
which the infection was traced to a child who had had a 
mild gastrointestinal disturbance, so slight that medical aid 
was not sought. Several children who played with this 
child developed likewise a mild, ambulant and unrecognized 
form of typhoid, but from these children numbers of other 
cases in adults and children developed. In all these epidemics 
children between the ages of 11 and 15 furnished by far the 
largest contingent of cases. This preponderance of cases in 
children may explain the regional immunity observed some- 
times in adults. As typhoid in children generally runs such 
a mild and not clinically appreciable course, this source of 
contagion can be eradicated only by the strictest supervision 
by medical school inspectors and teachers of every case of 
simple dyspepsia, and when general practitioners learn to 
look more universally for typhoid in children. An adult 
bacillus carrier was probably responsible for the first case in 
one of the epidemics reported, and in the others, hibernation 
of the typhoid germs, possibly in the soil or privies. Each 
epidemic might easily have been prevented if the first child 
or children had been seen by a physician or if the disease 
had assumed a clinically recognizable form. His experience 
demonstrates that typhoid is liable to be lurking beneath the 
most apparently harmless indigestion. It is especially sug- 
gestive when several children seem to be affected at about 
the same time, particularly in spring and late summer. A 
circular has been sent to physicians in the typhoid campaign 
zone in western Germany asking them to redouble their 
vigilance in all suspicious cases when a case of typhoid is 
known within the reach of their practice. In Strasburg all 
the physicians are notified by the health authorities by mail, 
a postal being sent to each with the street and number of 
each house where an infectious disease has been notified, 
T, for typhoid; D, for diphtheria, ete. Every effort is being 
made to teach general practitioners to rely more on bacterio- 
logic examination from the very start in every suspicious 
case of indisposition. 

125. Causal Treatment of Diabetes and Glycosuria.—Funck 
reports six cases of diabetes or glycosuria in which the sugar 
disappeared from the urine when existing gastrointestinal 
disturbances had been corrected by dietetic and other meas- 
ures. The large glands controlling the carbohydrate metab- 
olism may be affected by any infection or other general 
process or by the action of toxins generated in the body, 
and glycosuria may thus result as a third link in the chain. 
Instead of directing all one’s energies to treating the glyco- 
suria—which is only a symptom—the aim should be. he 
urges, to unearth the primal cause and cure it, after which 
the glycosuria will subside of itself. Especially effectual is 
treatment along these lines when the primary trouble is a 
gastritis or enteritis; in many such unrecognized cases the 
dietetic restrictions enforced for the diabetes had a direct 
curative influence on the causal trouble; as this was cured 
the glycosuria disappeared with it. He insists on the ne- 
cessity for detection of the prediabetic stage; this requires 
examination of the urine again and again, tests of pancreas 
and livér functioning, and early recognition of the prediabetic 
symptoms, pruritus, alveolar pyorrhea, neurasthenia, ete. 
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132. Addison’s Disease. Kahn shows by a review of the 
history of Addison's disease that much light has been thrown 
on it by the advance of science but that the changes in the 
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lymphatic apparatus and especially in the thymus have not 
been much studied to date, and no causal connection between 
them has been definitely recognized. He then reports a 
ease of chronic Addison's disease in a youth with the thy- 
molymphatic temperament. The suprarenals had been 
destroyed by a primary tuberculous process, as also in a 
similar case in a man of 41 with the status lymphaticus. 
Analysis of these cases and of similar ones in the literature 
seems to demonstrate a mutual stimulating action between 
the thyroid and the suprarenals and between the thyroid and 
the thymus, while there is a mutual inhibiting action be- 
tween the suprarenals and the thymus. This assumption 
clears up, he says, some of the obscure features in both 
Addison’s disease and exophthalmic goiter. 
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138. Acetic-Acid Precipitation in Effusions, Ete.— Popper 
and Zak report experiences which confirm the diagnostic 
importance of the determination of the albuminoid in organic 
fluids precipitated by dilute acetic acid. The technic is 
similar to Rivalta’s test, but Moritz merely adds the drops 
of the 5 per cent. acetic acid to the fluid - being examined. 
The fluid becomes turbid in case it contains much of the 
albuminoid. Non-inflammatory edema fluid gives no reaction 
but an inflammatory irritation soon produces a large amount 
of the substance giving the acetie-acid reaction. A negative 
reaction in the cerebrospinal fluid apparently excludes inflam- 
matory irritation of the meninges. 


140. Bradycardia with Low Blood Pressure.—Herz has been 
examining the records of patients with bradycardia or low 
blood pressure or both out of 1,000 patients with heart or 
vascular troubles—a total of 157 cases. Analysis of this 
material shows that a low blood pressure with heart symp- 
toms—if insufficiency of the myocardium can be excluded— 
speaks for the purely functional nature of the heart trouble. 
Extrasystoles are almost never encountered with low blood 
pressure except in cases of heart neuroses. The predominant 
symptoms with the nervous low blood ure are painful 
sensations in the region of the heart; with nervous brady- 
cardia, palpitations, and with bradycardia accompanied by 
low blood pressure, general weakness. With bradycardia ac- 
companied’ by low blood pressure there may be an actual 
“nervous” heart weakness, with or without albuminuria and 
edema. 


143. Division of the Spinal Roots in Treatment of Gastric 
Crises.—Gitzl reports the third case on record of the cure 
of the gastric crises in tabes by dividing the posterior spinal 
roots, confirming the benefit from intradural resection of 
some of the spinal roots in selieving the intolerable visceral 
pains in tabes. The healing of the wound was disturbed by 
a serous discharge for a few weeks. He discusses the ana- 
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tomie basis for the phenomena observed and adds that ataxia 
and joint disturbances should not deter from the operation 
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if the gastric crises become intolerable, but the peor pros- 
pects for healing of the wound justify it only as a last 
resort when addiction to morphin is otherwise inevitable. 
145. Transparency of the Skull with Congenital Hydro- 
cephalus. The experience of von Bokay has confirmed the 
peculiar transparency of the part of the head where there is 
much hydrocephalus. He gives colored plates of three cases 
and the autopsy in two confirmed the clinical findings in 
regard to the deposits of fluid. In a darkened room the 
bones of the skull are transparent for the electric light but 
the brain tissue is opaque and the skull is transparent only 
where the brain is very much thinner than usual. In the 
transparent regions, the wall of the hemisphere was in places 
only a few mm. thick. This transparency permits location of 
the hydrocephalus and proves a guide for operative measures. 
146. Pathology of the S 1 reports re- 
search which shows that the normal average epi n con- 
tent in the human suprarenals is about 4 mg.. while with 
arteriosclerosis the average amount was 5.8 mg. and with 
chronic nephritis 5.79 mg. On the other hand, in septic 
disturbances with low blood the a was only 
1.5 mg. This loss of epinephrin was manifest in pneumonia. 
puerperal fever, meningitis and other i showing 
that it is merely a general reaction of the suprarenals to 
infections. The changes in the suprarenals may be a swell- 
ing of the parenchyma, cystic degeneration or development 
of hemorrhagic infarcts—all the changes being serious and 
explaining the disturbance or total arrest of suprarenal func- 
tioning in infectious diseases. This leads to an abnormally 
small proportion of epinephrin in the blood and this is clin- 
ically manifested by a lessened blood pressure. The collapse 
in septic affections is probably due chiefly to the lessened 
blood pressure resulting from the acute suprarenal insuffi- 
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150. Exposure of Base of Skull by Resection of Soft Palate. 
—Hofmann found that he was unable to obtain access to a 
tumor at the base of the skull by a median incision in the 
soft palate, and consequently in a recent case he carried the 
incision across the front of the roof of the mouth and along 
just inside the teeth to the rear, thus permitting the turning 
back of almost the entire roof of the mouth in a single flap. 
The pedicle of the tumor was in the region of the sphenoidal 
sinus and when this was severed the tumor almost dropped 
out of itself. The left common carotid had been ligated 
beforehand but he thinks that this precautionary measure 
might be dispensed with. The replacing and suturing of the 
lap were much less difficult than suturing a median incision 
in the palate. 

152. Conservative Arthrotomy.—Lauper refers in particular 
to the knee and commends his technic of internal oblique in- 
cision, for a distance of 12 em., slanting from above out- 
ward, a finger’s breadth from the patella, and opening the 


‘capsule over the condyle of the femur without disturbing, 


the joint proper, merely separating the periosteum and the 
capsule from the femur forward until past the median line, 
but not back toward the rear. Then with a little force it 
is easy to dislocate the patella outward without twisting it, 
merely pushing it outward by pressure on the external con- 
dyle. The knee is then flexed which permits extensive 
oversight of all its parts, both condyles, the inner articulating 
surface of the tibia, both crucial ligaments, and the median 
meniscus. When the leg is stretched the patella slides back 
spontaneously into its place. In the case described a Se 
quester was removed and a glass drain introduced into the 
bursa below the quadriceps. It was removed in two days. 
— 4 was complete in two weeks without impairment of 
unct 
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154. Prophylactic r reports a 
typical case to emphasize the perils from not removing an 
exceptionally long appendix when the abdomen has been 
opened for any cause. In his case the appendix had become 
adherent to the body of the uterus and an abscess had 
developed at this point in the uterus. The appendix was 
fully 12 em. long, and this unusual length should have com- 
pelled its removal, Grasmiick declares, at an ovariotomy done 
three years before for cystic degeneration of the right ovary. 

156. To Enlarge the Pelvis during Delivery.—Krug com- 
ments on the beneficent arrangement by which Nature seeks 
to facilitate childbirth by serous imbibition in the cartilages 
of the pelvis, loosening up the joints and ligaments and 
permitting them to stretch. In a recent case in which the 
labor contractions were vigorous but the smallness of the 
outlet prevented the expulsion of the fetus, he introduced 
the three middle fingers of the right hand into the vagina and 
placed one finger on each of the bone protuberances, and 
then introduced the left hand in the same way. Then as the 
labor contraction came on he pressed with might with the 
tips of the three fingers on each side against the bones, exert- 
ing the stretching force all in the direction of the transverse 
diameter of the pelvis, lifting the pelvis a little as he did so. 
Repeating this procedure for six labor pains, the child was 
speedily safely delivered. The patient said that it much 
reduced the pain of the contractions. 
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159. Leucodiagnosis of Syphilis.—Burzi found that the 
phagocytic activity of the leucocytes, tested with spores of 
the Oidium albicans, was materially enhanced by adding 
serum from a syphilitic to the test mixture. This stimu- 
lating action was never observed with normal serum. 


160. Influence of Castration on the Action of Poisons Caus- 
ing Convulsions.—Silvestri has long called attention to the 
importance of the caleium salts in the origin and treatment 
of a tendency to convulsions; his assertions in regard to the 
altered metabolism of calcium as the principal factor in 
epilepsy, eclampsia and tetany have been often cited in these 
columns. The influence of the thyroid, ovary and testicle 
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on the lime metabolism seems to have 
recent research, which he here reviews in detail, commenting 
especially on the fact that a lack of the proper 
of lime may be the effect of the glands which 


has long been known, and he here reports experiments to 
determine the influence of the — 1 ta in this line. Their 
removal seems to have as important an effect on the skeleton 
as removal of the ovaries. The clinic and the laboratory have 
shown the favorable action of lime salts on the tendency to 
convulsions and as neutralizing the action of strychnin and 
tetanus toxin, and recent research has shown reten- 
tion of the phosphates and of lime in castrated animals; 
so he undertook research which has demonstrated that re- 
moval of the testicles or ovaries in rabbits rendered them 
very much less sensitive to injection of strychnin or tetanus 
toxin, injected a few days to two weeks later, in a dose 
rapidly fatal for the controls. He has a patient who devel- 
oped epilepsy at puberty which became aggravated on mar- 
riage and pregnancy but ceased entirely after double ovari- 
ectomy four years ago. Another patient, an epileptic for 
years, has had no seizures since removal of the testicles on 
account of a tuberculous process. For these and other rea- 
sons enumerated, Silvestri suggests research on the course of 
epilepsy in eunuchs and others after castration, with a view 
to possible therapeutic castration in epilepsy, if wider expe- 
rience confirms the results of his experiments on rabbits. 

161. Bullet Ha in Heart.—A young man 
was shot in the back, the bullet passing through the third 
dorsal vertebra, severing the spinal cord, grazing the esoph- 
agus and bringing up against the wall of the 
artery into which it finally perforated and at last dropped 
into the right ventricle where it was found at autopsy six 
months after the accident, the patient succumbing to com- 
plications of the paralysis resulting from the injury to the 
spinal cord. There were no symptoms discoverable from the 
presence of the bullet in the artery and heart. The only 
similar case that Viscontini has been able to find on record 
is that of Tegeler in which a bullet entering the aorta had 
lodged in the aortic valve but caused no disturbances except 
an accentuated diastolic sound. These cases emphasize the 
remarkable tolerance of the heart for even comparatively 
large foreign bodies. 

162. Technic for Artificial .—Ferrarini has been 
applying on dogs the artificial sphincter suggested by Girard 
and Tusini some years ago. A bunch of fibers on each side of 
the incision is drawn over to the opposite side and sutured, the 
result being an oval opening between the crossed fibers, the 
crossing enhancing their contracting and constricting power. 
He found that this elastic artificial sphincter admirably en 
sured continence even notwithstanding the fact that the 
muscle tissue is soon substituted by scar tissue. The latter 
retains the properties of contractile tissue sufficiently to 
answer the purposes desired. 

164. Spontaneous Reduction of Incarcerated Hernia Under 
Influence of Scopolamin. Luxardo has found that a very small 
dose of scopolamin may act on the ganglia of the intestines 
sufficiently to permit the spontaneous reduction of an incarcer- 
ated hernia. He found 5 or 10 decimilligrams ample for the 
purpose in the four cases reported, the inguinal hernia in each 
case smoothly subsiding in from 30 minutes to two hours. This 
was aided materially by the displacement of the gases above 
under the influence of the drug. 
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170. Senile Chlorosis.—Conti had three patients between the 
age of 57 and 60 with general progressive weakness, lack of 
appetite, slight edema and pallor, for which no cause could be 
discovered until examination of the blood revealed typical 
chlorosis, with rapid recovery under iron. When one prepara- 
tion of iron failed to benefit, another answered the desired pur- 
pose. He advises changing the preparation in three or four 
weeks or changing the method of administration, the physician 
having the choice between the gastric, hypodermic and intra- 
venous routes; sometimes a rapid cure may follow a mere 
change from one to another ordinary preparation. 
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171. Wassermann Findings in 700 Clinical Cases. — In 13 
cases of liver disease a dubious reaction was obtained in 2, but 
all the other patients reacted positively. A tumor was palpa- 
ble in 4 cases and in 2 surgical treatment had been mis- 
takenly applied. In 4 of these cases the spleen was consider- 
ably enlarged, but there was no jaundice in any case. Period- 
ically recurring fever was observed in only one case but there 
was fever at times in several. In one case the liver had evi- 
dently been previously injured by abuse of alcohol as the liver 
disease developed in a serious form only 4 months after syph- 
ilitie infection, and 25.5 liters of ascitic fluid were withdrawn 
at the first tapping. The liver and peritoneum were probably 
affected in somewhat the same way as the skin; this view is 
sustained by the rapid improvement under specific treatment ; 
the ascites disappeared more promptly than the liver symp- 
toms. In one case of liver syphilis, the blood findings and 
other symptoms suggested Banti's disease and in two others 
this had been the diagnosis elsewhere. The positive Wasser- 
mann reaction in 3 out of 4 cases of supposed Banti’s disease 
is suggestive, also the rapid recovery under antisyphilitic 
measures and the fact that no benefit was derived from them 
in the one case with a negative reaction. It seems evident 
that the Banti syndrome is in a certain proportion of cases a 
form of syphilis affecting the liver and spleen. In a number 
of the 13 cases of liver affections giving a positive reaction 
there were gastro-intestinal symptoms. A positive reactiol 
was obtained also in 3 out of 5 cases of Mikulicz’ disease. In 
74 cases of syphilis of the nervous system a positive reaction 
was obtained only in about 50 per cent. of the cases in which 
treatment had been applied systematically, while it was posi- 
tive in over 88 per cent. among the untreated patients. In 2 
cases of typical tabes the reaction was negative and the 
patients also denied syphilitic infection and had never taken 
any specific treatment. A negative reaction in the absence of 
a history of syphilis and of specific treatment is decisive but 
not under other conditions. Jacobaeus’ experience confirms 
the importance of continuing treatment as long as the reac- 
tion is positive, even after subsidence of all clinical manifesta- 
tions. But a negative reaction does not have much significance 
and with it the clinical manifestations should govern treat- 
ment. The histories of the various cases are given in detail. 
The proportion of positive reactions in 100 cases of cardio- 
vascular disease was surprisingly large; especially with aortic 
insufficiency. 
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173. Adenoid Vegetations and Tuberculosis.—Wikner found 
evidences of tuberculosis in the growths in only 1 of 27 cases 
of adenoid vegetation, and in this case it was manifestly 
secondary. 

174. Autopsy of Bacillus Carrier.—Jundell found 
the gall-bladder and small intestine crowded with typhoid 
bacilli in the case described. The gall-bladder was compara- 
tively normal and yet the bacilli were found in incredible 
numbers and in pure culture. The blood and urine were 
sterile. The patient was a healthy woman of 83 who had 
beyond question been the source for a number of cases of 
typhoid in her environment in the course of the last twenty 
years. 

176. Two-Route Treatment of Localized Tuberculous Proc- 
esses.—Pfannenstill calls attention to the remarkable benefit 
derived in laryngeal and other accessible tuberculous processes 
from a method of treatment based on the principle of genera- 
tion of a powerful antiseptic substance by the chemical union 
within the tissues of two substances introduced by different 
routes—one brought to the tissues by the blood, the other with 
inhaled air or otherwise. A chemical reaction results on and in 
the tissues. He has been experimenting in this line since 1890, 
and thinks that the combination of sodium or potassium iodid 
for the blood-brought element and ozone for the inhaled gase- 
ous element answers the purpose admirably. The chemical 
union resulting liberates iodin in nascent form. 

He describes a number of instructive cases demonstrating 
the remarkable curative efficacy of this method of treatment. 
The action is necessarily restricted to localized infectious 
processes, particularly in the upper air passages, of either 
tuberculous or syphilitic origin. The iodid is taken by the 
mouth, the ozone inhaled. 
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